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HARRY AND LUCY. 

[concluded.] 



On the etnenfuff of the fast iEay of thetf jouiHey, I^- 
ry And Lucy looKed'out anxiously at every house they 
saw ; iuid many times they hoped that cottages, whick 
at a distance peeping between trees looked charming, 
would be Cheira, till, on % neai:^r view, they were as 
often contented to let them pass. One with a' honey- 
suckle porch, and another with ^ trellis, and another 
with a pomegranate m full flower. Lucy,* however, 
looked back with regret, fearing that theirs could never 
be so pretty. Theirs was to be on the seashore, but as 
yet they did not seem to be near Uie sea. Presently 
they turned into a lane, which led down a steep hill, 
with hedges so high on each side that nothing could be 
seen but the narrow road before them. At the bottom 
of this lane, to the right, there was a- gate, and a road 
leading through a wood. Harry^s father stopped the 
carriag<i, and ask«4 an old woman who came k> the gate» 
" Is this the road to Rupert's cottage ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" I am glad of it," thought Harry. " We are sure of 
a wood, that is one good thing." 

The gate opened, and ihey drove in. . 

*' Now we shall see what sort of a place it is," said 
Lucy. 

Rupert^s cottage was at the foot of a high hill cover- 
ed with trees, which sheltered it at the back. In front 
was a very small green lawn, surrounded with ever- 
greens. The cottage had a honeysuckle porch, and a 
bow window, ai^ a trellis. The outside was all that 
Lucy desired : and within — within it was an odd kind 
of house, with one loag matted passage and steps up 
here and down there, and rooms that had been enlarged, 
with jutting windows, and niches, and nooks, in curious 
ways ; and Lucy liked it all the better for not being a 
regular house. The rooms in which she and Harry 
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were to sleep, if rooms they could be called, were 
" very, very smtll," as even Lucy observed; there was 
but just space for a little bed, and a little table, and a 
little chair, and for a little person to turn about in. No 
chest of drawers, or any such luxury, only a press in 
the comer cut in the waul. But the more difficulties, the 
more inconveniences, the better; there would be more 
work for ingenuity in contriving how to settle them- 
selves and their go>ods. Lucy wanted to have the trunks 
brought in, and to go to the unpacking and arranging 
directly ; but Harry had other thoughts in his head. 

'^ Lucy,*^ said he, ^* I ahi disappomted in one thing, 
and a ffreat thing." 

*• What, my dear Harry ?" said Lucy, opening her eyes 
wide. , 

" The sea," said Harry, looking out of the window. 
" No view of the sea anywhere. I thought the cottage 
was to be on the seashore." 

And so it was, but the sea was hidden from the view 
of the windows of the house by a sandbank, which had 
been thrown up by the tide, and which was now covered 
by a plantation of evergreens. Harry persuaded Lucy 
lo put off unpacking their trunk tiU morning, and to go 
out with him in search of the sea. He led the way, 
and as they went round the little lawn, she, delighted 
with the new place, and with every new flower and 
shrub, would have often stopped to admire. '* Oh, Har- 
ry, look at this myrtle, taller than I am ! Oh, Harry, 
this myrtle, taller than mamma !" 

Harry looked back, but ran on to find the way down 
to the seashore. ^ This is the way, this is the way !" 
he shouted joyously to Lucy, bidding her '* Follow ! fol- 
low I follow!" 

But suddenly he stopped, and was silent, struck by 
the first sight of the ocean. Lucy followed, and turn- 
ing abruptly the comer of the rock which had hid the 
view from ner, exclaimed, " The sea ! the sea !" 

8he stood for some moments in silence, beside her 
brother, looking at the vast extent of water, far as her 
sight could reach, bounded only by the sky. They 
were now standing on the sands of the shore. It was 
a still evening, the tide was ebbing, the sun setting, and 
there was a long bright light upon the water; whUe the 
green and white waves, curling gently over each other, 
moved on contmually. • " 
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••How beautiful it is!" exclaimed Lucy. "How 
grands Harry, is not it more beautiful md grander than 
you expected ! Is not it, Harry ?" 

" Infinitely," said Hany. '' But hush, I want to look, 
and to Ifeten to it.^ 

Lucy stood beside her brother a little while longer, 
and then ran back to the house to call her mother to 
look at it, before the red sun should be quite set. Her 
mother came, and they found Harry still on the same 
spot* fixed in admiration. His mother seemed to know 
what he felt and thought, and to sympathize with him 
just as he wished. At first in silence, then expressing 
for him in words that for which he could not find utter- 
ance — the ideas of boundless extent, duration, power; 
the feelings of admiration, astonishment, and awe, 
which create the sense of the sublime. While hi* soul 
was under this strong impression, his mother seized 
the proper moment to raise his thoughls still hi^er, 
from the ideas of immeasurable extent, duration, and 
power, to that Power by which the ocean, the sun, the 
earth, and we ourselves, were created, and are pre* 
served. 

The impression made on the minds of Harry and Lucy 
was never effaced. 

By sunrise next morning Harry was on the sea- 
shore. At the stated hours he was constantly there to 
watch the coming in and goinfi^ out of the tide. This 
regular ebbing and flowing of the sea excited such as- 
tonishment in his mind, that it seemed insatiable. A 
fisherman, who lived by the seaside, asked him if he 
had never before heard of the coming in and going out 
of the tide every day. 

'* Yes, I had heard of it, but I never saw it before,** 
said Harry. That was quite another thing. 

The sea and the tides took such possession of his 
imagination that he could think of nothing else, not 
even of steamboats or steam-engines. During the first 
day he did not even think of crossing the sea in a 
steam-vessel : he was completely absorbed in viewing 
this great spectacle of nature, and considering its won- 
derful phenomena. 

His mother was surprised to find that he was sus- 
ceptible of this kind of enthusiasm, of which she had 
not till now seen in him any symptom. All his enthu- 
siasm had seemed to be for meclutfiics; his mind had, 
A3 
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indeed, opened during his travels to other objects ; but 
still these had been introduced, or* had interested him, 
by thf ir connexion with the steam-engine, to which he 
had traced every thinf good or great. So thaty as she 
had once told his father, she was afraid that Harry's 
head would be qui^e turned by his dear steam-engine, or 
at best that it would leave no room in his imagination 
f6r the beauties of nature, or for any thing else. But 
his father had answered that there was no danger in 
letting the boy's enthusiasm take it& course, especially 
as it was a means of collecting all the knowledge he 
could upon one subject. His father said it wa» of little 
consequence to which science he first turned his atten- 
tion ; the same thirst for knowledge, when satisfied on 
one point, would turn to new objects. The boy who 
was capable of feeling such admiration for the ingenious 
works of art, could not fail, as he thought, to admire 
with still greater enthusiasm the beauties of nature. 
He would have probably disliked them if they had been 
pressed upon his attention, and yet he would have felt 
pain from not being able to sympathize witii the admi- 
ration Of his friends. His father was justified in his 
opinion, and his mother was now quite satisfied. 

But on the evening of the day after their arrival, Lucy 
came to Harry with no face of rejoicing. 

•* Oh ! my dear Harry, here you are standing on the 
seashore, looking at the tide very happily ; but you do 
not know what a misfortune has happened to you." 

** What misfortune can have hi^pened to me without 
my knowing it t" said Harry. 

'* I have been unpacking our trunk," said Lucy. 

'' The ^lass Qf my camera-obscura is broken, I sup* 
posoy" said Harry. 
' ** You suppose^ so ealmly !" cried Lucy. 

** Perhaps it can be mended," said Harry. 

" Impossible !" said Lucy : '* come and lo(^ at it, my 
dear Harry, it is broken into a hundred pieces." 

" Then there is no use in looking at the hundred 
pieces," said Harry. 

*• But if you wiU come in and look at it," said Lucy, 
•* I can show you just how it happened." 

** I cannot help it now," said Harry, *' so it does not 
much signify to me how it happened. I will look at it 
when I go in, but I want to stay here just to see how 
high the waves come at full tide." 
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** I am glad your bead is so foil of the tide, Harry,** 
said Lacy ; ^* 1 was afraid that yon would be excessively 
vexed, as 1 was when 1 opened the box and saw it* 
Besides, I was afraid that you would think it was my 
fault." 

•♦ No, I could not be so unjust,** said Harry. " I re- 
member how carefully yeo packed it, and how good- 
natured you were about it ; and I do not forget your 
shell-box, which you left at home to make room for 
my camera-obscuia. Now I am sorry you did not bring 

•* I can do wiHioqt it," said Lucy. 

*• I will make a shell-box for you," cried Harry ; •* and 
I know how I can make it, out of that camera-obscura 
of mine, and without spoiline it, even if I should get a 
new glass. I will go m and look at it, and besin di- 
rectly," said Harry. " 1 mean, as soon as ever 1 have 
seen the tide come in, and marked how high it comes 
up on this rock." 

Withinside of the box of Harry*8 camera-obscura 
there was a set of hinged flaps, which lay at the bot- 
tom when it was not used, but which, when it was to 
be used as a camera-obscura, were lifted up, and, joining 
together, formed a sort of pyramid, on the top of which 
the eyeglass was fixed. This glass being broken, 
Harry cleared away the fragments, and took out the 
pins from the hinges of the Ijaps which formed tiie pyra- 
mid. Then he could take out the flaps, and these with 
their pins and hinges he gave into Lucy^s charge, to take 
care of till they should be wanted ae^in. 'Hien, with 
the help of an old knife, the only tool to be had in Ru- 
pert's cottage, he cut up a blue bandbox, the only paste- 
Doard to be had in Rupert's cottage; he carved and 
cut this pasteboard into a number of slips with tolerably 
straight edges, and these were to be fastened inside of 
his tK>x at the bottom, so as to form divisions from the 
middle in the shape of a large star ; the comers round 
it filled up with other divisions of hevts and crescents, 
with some, as Lucy descrihed them, of no particular 
shape. This was the ground plan ; these divisions were 
but naif the height of the depth of the box: over this 
first story there was to be another ; a tray was to be 
made to fit in, and to lie on the top of the basement story, 
as Harry would have it called. With difiiculty the 
blue bandbox fiumished sufficient pasteboard for tids. 
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Every scrap was required, and some parts of its rim had 
been so much bent, and bruised, and battered, that they 
could scarcely be made fit for service, with Harry's 
utmost care and skill. When the work was all cut out, 
Harry set Lucy to write numbers on the pieces of the 
stars, hearts, crescents, and nondescripts, that each 
might fit rightl]^ into its place. This he had learned, he 
said, from reading the description of the building of the 
Eddystone lighthouse. It was a precaution he fouiKl 
of great use in the present work, the first of the kind 
he had ever attempted. He had no glue. The cOok, or 
she who acted as cook in Rupert's cottage, had no time 
to make paste. Harry, however, searched in the 
orchard on the cherry-trees for gum, and found some, 
which he melted in hot water. It was too thin, so thin 
that it would not stick his divisions together. By Yds 
mother's advice, he melted it in vinegar, with which he 
made an excellent cement. Though his fingers were 
unused to this fiddle-faddle work, as he thought it, he 
persevered for Lucy's sake, and for the sake of his 
promise. It was difficult to make the tray fit rightly, 
or draw up and let down easily ; but he polished away 
all friction at the four comers, and he fastened tapes to 
the middle of each of the four sides so judgmatically, 
that it could be drawn up without hitching, and without 
danger that, when filled to the brim with the smallest 
of sugarplum-sized shells, it should overturn or be 
overturned. 

While Harry had been working at the shell-tray in 
his own little room, Lucy's head was in all the cares and 
joys of arranging his goods and her own after the gen- 
eral unpacking. It not only required nice arrangement 
to make things comfortable in the small space allotted 
to them in their new abode, but continual care would 
be necessary to keep them so ; and now Lucy felt par- 
ticularly the advantage of those habits of order which 
her mother had taught her, even whm she was a very 
little girl. ,^ 

*Lucy, put your work into your workbag, and piit 
your workbag into its place," had not been said m ' 
vain. 

When Lucy had arranged her own room, she stood 
contemplating her arrangements, and said to herself, 

''What a pleasure there is in seeing all things fit 
nicely into their places.'* 
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This pleasure in the perception of the fitness of things 
has been felt probably by erery little or great lover of 
Order, as well as by Lncjr. Besides our sense of the 
convenience of having things in their places, and the 
expectation of finding them readily when wanted, we 
feel some self-approbation in having done our duty in 
putting them to rights. 

Lucy, having finished to the best of her power the 
arrangement of all her brother's things and her own« 
went out to the seashore to look for shells, and num- 
bers she found. The whole day was spent in tibe de* 
lightful search; and the next morning, the moment 
breakfast was over, she asked Harry to come again 
with her to the same amusement ; but he said that he 
had business to do first, and that he would join her as 
soon as he had learned his lessons. 

** Lessons I*' repeated Lucy with surprise, not unmix* 
ed with disappmntment. ''Do you mtend to go on 
with lessons, Harry !" 

" Yes; why not r 

" I do not know,** answered Lucy, putting on her 
bonnet ; " but I thought you need not learn them — ^I did 
not know that we were to go on with lessons now. 
We are not at home." 

'' We are at home now, I think,*' said Harry. '* This 
is to be our home for two months at least** 

*' That is a long time, to be sure,** said Lucy, tying 
the strings of her bonnet, '' but I have not settled to 
any thing yet : I have no Greek to learU) thank ffood- 
ness ! 1 will go down to the seashore, to-day at least, 
and you will find me there, Harry, when you have done 
your business : make haste.** • 

Harry, with his books under his arm, and Lucy, with 
her bonnet on, and shell-tray in her hand, were turning 
their different wa3rs in the matted passage, when their 
mother came out of her room. 

" Where are you gping, Lucy!'* 

*< To the seashore, mamlna, to look for shells.** 

Her mother said that this was a pleasant amusement 
but reminded her that there were ottier more necessary 
emplojrments. 

" Yes, to-morrow, mamma, I intend—** 

*' Why not to-day, Lucy,*' said her mother. 

" I thought it would not signify, mamma, if I went 
without lessons one day more : you know I have not 
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done any during all the journey. And in one day I 
could not learn much." 

" My dear Lucy," said her mother, " when your father 
and 1 &m thought of bringing you with us on this jour^ 
ney, we considered whether it would be of advantage or 
disadvantage to you." 

** Thank you, mamma, and you said yesterdajr that 
you thought it had been afready of great use to Harry." 

" True, my dear; but now I am speaking of you." 

«* Me only, mamma 1" said Lucy. ** When yon said 
you, I thought you always meant both of us." 

« You are not quite so steady in perseverance as your 
brother ; and I was afraid that seeing a great number of 
new things,*and being with a number of new people, 
might be of disservice to you." 

** But I ho])e you do not think I am spoiled at all yet, 
mamma," said Lucy. 

«* I cannot tell yet, my dear," said her mother, smi- 
ling, " that remains for you to show me. Your father 
thought, as he told me, that I might trust to the habits 
of regularly employing youri^eif, wliieh you have Litely 
acquired or resumed, and to the influence of your 
brother*s example. 1 shall not have it iu my power to 
attend to you here so much as 1 do at home. I must ride 
6ut whilel am here some hours every day for my health, 
and I am to bathe, therefore I cannot be with you so much, 
or hear your lessons, as I used to do» at regular times." 

"Never mind, my dear mother," said Lucy, "I will 
get them alwayjs regularly. You shall see^ mamma, 
that papa was right in thinking you might trust to me, 
and 1 will follow Harry's example ; and 1 will begin to- 
day, and this minute," added she, untyinf her bonnet. 
" I will put by my shell-tray. You will allow, mamma, 
that 1 am exact in putting by my things ; and before 1 
went away from you, mamma, 1 vfos regular in employ- 
ing myself. I know that was the reason you said re- 
sumed. You shall see, mamma." 

From this time forward, Lucy, at fixed hours, always 
went to her daily employments or.lessons as punctually 
as Harry went to his, and performed them well, 
whether her mother had leisure to attend to her or not. 
Never did Lucy ne^ect or voluntarily omit any of them, 
one single day while they remained at the seashore* 
And when it was all over she declared, that of all the 
pleasures, the many pleasures she enjoyed there» the 
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reflection that she had done this was l^e greatest 
Nothing is more tiresome than to spend all day long in 
amusement, or in trying to amuse one's self. Lucy, after 
working hard 'and well at whatever she knew she 
ought to do, enjoyed with double pleasure the succeed- 
ing hours by the seashore. Harry, with complaisance 
which his lasting gratitude for the packing his camera- 
obscura sustained, used to help her to pick up shells* 
but it was not an amusement particularly to his taste ; 
^-and Hdien he had stooped till hit back ached, which 
soon happened, he went off to refresh himself at some 
of his, own works. He had a bridge to build, and a I 
canal to cut, a i^ a lock to make* These were some of l 
the projects wmch he had formed during the journey* 
and which he was now eager to carry into execution. 
He found a fine place for his canal, between two 
rivulets, at some distance from each other. His Uttle 
bark might sail triumphantly, far a length of course, if 
he could effect their jimclion. He levelled and calcu- 
lated, and calculated and levelled, before he dug, with 
as much care, perhaps, as has been bestowed upon 
Eonie great public works* He dug and excavatfed inde- 
fattgably. His method of proceeding was to keep the 
water back by a small dam of earth till he had advanced 
a few feet ; be would then remove the dam, and the 
water, which flowed in, detected any errors that he had 
committed in the level. When the cytj however, had 
been made some yards in length, the sides in many 
places fell in, for the soil was loose and crumbly. This 
misfortune was easily remedied by increasing the slope 
of the sides; hut a more serious disaster befell our 
young engTTTeer, which obliged him to recur to his 
father's never-failing advice* He hud carried his work 
through a vein of sand ; and though the sides had been 

groperly sloped to keep them from falling in, yet when 
e opened the dam, and admitted a little water, it grad- 
ually disappeared, and left the canal dry. 

His father willingly gave his assistance ; and having 
examined the^ spot, and perceiving that the sand com- 
municated with other porous ground underneath, he 
said, *' This is a difficulty, my dear Harry, which often 
occurs to older and wiser engineers, and always occa- 
sions great increase of trouble and expense. I was in 
hopes that, by some alteration in the line of your 
eanal, this leaky place might be avoided ; but the sand 
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is SO extensive, that I believe your only resonrce wil 
be to puddle the sides and bottom." 

He took Harry to a ditch, at some little distance, in 
which there was a bed of strong, tenacious clay; and 
he explained to him that puddling was performed by 
spreading the clay in layers, wetting it sufficiently, and 
Jjben beating it into a l^fck paste, which lie would find 
^as quite imperviotks to water. As soon as Harry 
knew what was to be done, he proceeded in his work 
with fresh vigour ; and Lucy assisted him in carrjdng 
the clay in small quantities, such as their only basket 
would hold. The clay paste was well mixed and ram- 
med with the but-end of a Ions' club, and the sides and 
bottom were nicely smoothed with the back of tlie 
spade. When the dam was again opened, the canal 
was tight and firm to admiration, and Harry felt not 
only the pleasure of successful labour, but the satisfac- 
tion $J naving acquired knowledge in every step he 
took.^ Lucy stood by to witness and admire this opera-- 
tion, in which proper female consideration for her shoes 
and petticgats forbade her to join ^ btit female sympa- 
thy is ofl^n agreeable, in circumstances in which wo- 
man's aid can vn no other way be given. Something to 
this effect, but very unlike it in words, Harry once said 
to Lucy, and it paid her for standing above an hour 
looking on. - 

Harry had examined the real lock on the canal, and 
understood its construction so well* that he succeeded 
in making his miniature imitation. The canal about 
two feet wide and one foot deep; the lock about four 
feet long from gate to gate. The gates were made of 
an old hatch-door of the chicken-yard, which he fouud, 
posts and all, among a heap of rubbish, in the wood- 
house. His father gave him leave to take possession 
of it, and the woodman lent him a saw, with which he 
cut it in two, across the middle, leaving on each half 
one of the leather straps, which had served for hinges. 
He wisely contented himself with single gates at #aeh 
end of his lock, as he wa^ aware that neither his skill 
nor his tools would enable him to construct the double 
gates which meet together anglewise, so as to support 
each other, and which he well remembered was the 
case in the real lock. The posts he sawed in two also, 
in the middle of their height; but this he did without 
sufficient consideration ; he spoiled his four well-season^ 
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6d posts, and lost a day by this ras^act. Qe found 
each of them cut too short for the doors and sides of 
his lock, because he had not considered the depth to 
which it was necessary to drive them into the ground 
to make them stand firmly, and bear the weight of the 
doors that hinged upon or shut agiunst them. He had 
four new posts to make, and these he made twice as 
high as the others, and drove them down several inches 
deep into the ground. This was the hardest work of 
aU. Harry, without hat or coat, wielding the wood^ 
man's heavy axej battered these piles with the but-end, 
lending his little soul at every stroke. At every pause 
Lucy in pity would say — 

** Harry, pray do let me try now, while you rest your- 
self." 

But when she took up the axe she found it wm too 
heavy for her^ and her strokes were so feeble that they 
did no good ; the post never stirred at her hammering, 
never sunk^ in twenty strokes, a hair's breadth* Kach 
blow of hers was ao uncertain in its aim, that Harry, 
fearing the axe would turn m her hands, and that she 
wouidend by cutting off lu^r Ic^^s^ beaoughi her to desist, 
protesting that it made him iiotter to see her batter than 
to baiter himself He assur<;d her that haltering was 
too hard work for women, and quite mi fit for ihem ; and 
she, being much out of breath, believed him, and re- 
signed the ponderous axe. He worked himself into 
another heat, while she repeated many times— 
' *' It will do now, Harry ; it is deep enough down noWi. 
Harry* I am sure; that is enough," 

But Harry battered on till the post would stir no 
more; then h| was satis fied^ for it was, as he said, '" au 
refus de montbn." 

"Att refun de fnouti>n,'' said Lucy, *' what can that 
mean t Mouton is mutton or sheep. What can mutton 
or sheep have to do with this !" 

Harry told her that mouton is not only the name for 
mutton and sheep in French, but also for a battering- 
hammer, or pile-engine, the machine with which piles 
are driven down into the grounds He said that he met 
with the expression in a description of the pile-engine^ 
which he had read in consequence of the old gentleman 
^t Mr. Frankland's having excited his curiosity about itj 
by the description he gave of the houses in Amsterdam 
built on piles. 

2* 
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**How curious it is," said Lucy, "to see how one 
thing leads to another, and how one bit of knowledge, 
sometiilies in the oddest way, helps us on to another 
that seems to hare nothing to do with it. And, Harry, 
think of your explaining this French expression to met 
though I began to learn French sa long before you, and 
though I heard so much of it, from French people too, 
when I was at aunt PierrepoinVs ; I ought to be yery 
much ashamed." 

> " Not at all, my dear," said Harry ; " this is a scientific 
expression, not necessanr for a woman to know." 

Lucy looked as if she wa^ not sure whether she 
should be satisfied or dissatistied by this obsery^tion. 

" Not necessary for a woman to know," she repeated, 
** to be sure it is not absolutely necessary ; one could 
live without it; yet I do not see why a woman should 
not know scientific expressions as weEas men/' 

" You are very welcome lo know them, my dear," 
said Harry ; •* 1 do not make any objection. Am not I 
teaching them to you I But 1 hope, my dear Lucy, you 
will never use them," 

** Never use them I" said Lucy. 

" In the wrong pkce, I mean,'* added Harty. 

** No danger, if once 1 understand them rightly,'* said 
Lucy. . 

. ** Still you do ntt quite understand me,'* said Harry, 
**If you knew the m*;aning of the words ever so well, ' 
there might be danger of your using them m the wrong 
place." 

« Oh! Harry, how could that be V* 
^ ^ Ask mamma, and slic can tell you better than I can," 
said Harry. j ^ 

" But tell me as well as you canr said Lucy- 

** Then, for iuBtance," said Harry, "if you were to 
talk of ^au refus de moutofC before company, just to 
show that you knew the expression, or coidd say it. 
Do you understand me now T" 

** Yes, but 1 would never do such a foolish thing," 
said Lucy. 

"Pray do not, my dear sister," said Harry, "for it 
would make me feel horribly ashamed." 

" I shall never make you ashamed of me, I hope, 
brother," said Lucy. " I will take great care. But^ 
there was another thing I was in a great hurry to say 
before you went off to this. Why is a battenng-ham- 
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mer, or a machine for driving down posts, or, what do 
you call them ? piles, called a moufon t*' 

" I do not know," said Harry. 

"I think I have found out the reason," said Lucy. 
' " Have you," said Harry, •* then you are much quick- 
er than I am, but that you always are." 

*' Only about words," said Lucy, ** and I am not sure 
that I am right, but I think perhaps it is, because sheep 
sometimes butt this way with their heads." 

"I do believe you are right," said Harry. "This 
must be the meaning of battering-ram. It never struck 
me till this minute* But I do not know what I shall'do 
for want of nails to nail these leather hinges on my 
gate-posts." 

Lucy recollected having seen some yesterday, left 
slinking m the lid of a deal packing-ca^e, perhaps these 
would do. She ran to ask lier mother if she might have 
them, and soon returned with them, and with a hammer, 
which had been used at the unpacking: of the ease, and 
which, though it belonged to the carriage tool-box, her 
father lent her, trusting- to her returning it punctusdly. 

^^ Not only quick in words, hut in deeds," said Harry, 
as she put the nails and hammer into his hmids. 

The hinges were fastened on, and Harry pronounced 
the lock to be finished. 

**But after all," said Lucy, ''here is your lock and* 
your canal, but where is your boat to go upon it ? Now 
you must make a boat, or a canoe, Harry. Yours, in- 
deed, must be made out of a branch, not from the great 
trunk of a tree, to be in proportion to your canal." 

"True/' said Harry, *^ a branch, as you say, will do,» 
but what size must it be 1 1 must consider that before I 
ask papa to let the woodman give it to me." 

^^ you might do it by the rule of thrie," said Lucy ; 
" as the great canal is to the great boat, so must the 
little canal be to the little boat." 

" Well," said Harry, "do the sum for me ; here is a 
pencil and a bit of paper." 

" But stay," said Lucy, «* there is something more we 
want ', I must have the measures of the gteat canal and 
the little canal, and the size of the great boat." 

Harry measured his little canal, and gave breadth and 
depth to Lucy, who muhiphed them rightly into on9 
another. The measures %ff the great canal and the 
great boat he did not know, but his fi»ther estimated 
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them fbr Ydm^ nearly eliou^h to answer his pmpose. 
Lucy and he worked out the sum patiently that evening i 
and when he knew the size required, his father gave 
him an order upon the woodman for a branch, or piece 
of a branch, of the requisite dimensions. He also bor- 
rowed for him a mallet, a chisel, and a gouge, and even 
an addice, which were necessary tools for hollowing out 
the solid wood, and for shaping the outside of the in- 
tended canoe. This last iiKleed is a dangerous tool, 
and should never be trusted without circumspection to 
young or to old hands, unless they be skilful and care- 
ful. Harry, both careful and skilful, for he had been 
practised in the use of this tool, under his father's eye 
at home, was trusted with it now ; but upon special con- 
dition that Lucy was never to touch it. A condition to 
which Lucy, having just fear of her shins, as well as 
proper habits of obedience, willingly submitted. 

As the hollowing out this canoe, chip by chip, was 
likely to be a tedious operation, Lucy left Harry and his 
addice to themselves, and went to her own amusements, 
upon the shelly shore. As she was creeping along, 
searching for shells, an old woman crossed her path, 
carrying on her back a huge basket full of seaweed. 
The woman's foot hit against some shingles on the 
beach; she stumbled, and let fall her basket, the con- 
tents of which were overturned on the sands. Lucy 
went to fill it again for her ; and now seeing that she 
was the gate-keeper, who lived at the entrance of the 
wood, took hold of one of the handles of the basket, 
and helped her to carry it home. 

Dame Peyton, for that was the old woman's name, 
thanked her, and accepted tier offer, more, perhs^ps, for 
the pleasure of talking to the young lady on the way, 
than for any use in her assistance. The load, though 
bulky, was yery light. The basket was chiefly filled 
with the little black bladders of a particular kind of sea- 
weed. These, when dried and oiled, she strung, and 
sent by her daughter to the shops in a town hasd by, 
where they were made into necklaces and bracelets, for 
whosoever, gentle or simple, might chance to have a 
liking for such. The dame loved talking, and she pur- 
sued her discourse. " You were a-looking for shells, 
miss, when 1 came by, I suppose ; and if I may be so ~ 
bold, I csm show you more in an hour than you woidd 
find in a week without me ; for I know where the beds 
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of them lie, and where the sea-urchins bide, miss, if 
ever you heard of them urchins." 

Lucy was eager to find a sea-urchin, and had been 
searching for one in vain. As soon as they reached the 
cottage at the gate where she lived, Dame Peyton 
pointed to a shelf in her comer cupboard, on which 
were several shells, which had been left there by her 
sailor son, who had picked up some of them from the 
neighbouring sands, and some from foreign parts. 

The shell of the sea-urchin, which Lucy first ex- 
amined, was about the size of 'an orange, the shape of a 
turnip, and divided into compartments like a melon ; the 
colour was lilach, but looking as if sprinkled^thickly wiUi 
little white frosted sugarplums in some of its quar- 
ters ; and in others, perforated with a muititiuie of holes, 
nearly as small as pinholes. The shell was as liriit as 
an empty egg-shell. Through each of the Uttle holes, 
the urchm, when alive, puts out its prickles or spines, 
which stand in all directions round the creatace's shell, 
like the prickles of a hedgehog. Lucy, wftOTlad read 
the description of it, knew that these serve the sea- 
urchin for legs, with which, at the bottom of the sea, it 
can walk, as it is said, in any direction, sometimes with 
its mouth upwards, sometimes with its mouth down- 
wards, sometimes rolling along side wise, like a wheel. 
There was an opening at the upper part of the shell, 
which served for its mouth, and another opposite to it, 
through which the creature can at pleasure push out or 
draw in what resemble the horns of snails. These, 
which were formerly supposed to be its legs, the urchin 
uses only to feel about with when it walks, as a blind 
man uses a staff to touch and try every thing that lies 
in his way. 

Lucy, who knew all this from her books, was eager 
to see the fish alive, with all its spines about it. But 
Dame Pejrton's dinner was ready, boiling over in her 
pot; and though the good-natured old woman would 
have left it to go that mstant to show Lucy the haunt 
of the urchins, yet Lucy would not let her. She waited 
till evening, and then Harry accompanied her, though 
rather unwilling to lay by his adidice and leave his canoe. 

As he went with Lucy towards the appointed place, 
he objected to her wonderful account of the urchin's 
mode of walking on the i^ines. He said, that as these 
creatures were in the habit of walking only at the hot- 
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torn of the set, few people, <mly those who had gofie 
down in a divinf-bell, could have observed them walk- 
ing. 

'* You shall see, 3rou shall see them yourself, Harry i" 
said Lucy. 

She recollected what she had read, that Reaumur had 
first seen an urchin walking at the bottom of a sbaflow 

C, fuU of seawater, and, at her request. Dame Peyton 
provided one of her shallow milkpans to show the 
experiment. They found her waiting for them when 
they reached Urchinstown, She took out one from a 
number of these fish, which had congregated together, 
and put the apparently inanimate ball into the pan full 
of water. Presently it sent forth some of its hundred 
horns through the holes in its shell, and soon stretching 
its spines, it appeared with all its wiry-looking prickles 
full upon it. Thirteen hundred horns and two thou- 
sand spines, well counted. 

*' It moves ! it moves ! Now, Harry, see it rising up. 
Now it is putting out its feelers from beneath. Now 
look at it feeling about like a l^nd man with his staff. 
And now he is really beginning to walk ! Look at him 
walking on his spines, hke a wheel on its spokes. How ^ 
beautifully he goes on !" 

*' He is an admirable mechanic T* exclaimed Harry. 
** Look how he uses some of his spines as a fulcrum, 
against which he pushes and draws on his shell by 
turns. I did not think any fish could have so much 
sense." 

Harry's admiration increased, as well it might, the 
more he considered these things. 

"Nqw, Harry, you see that even my skell-hunting 
leads to something," said Lucy. '* You will not despise 
shellfish when you know more about them and their 
houses.^ , 

After this day, whenever Harry wanted to rest him- 
self from his hard labour, he used to go to Lucy to learn 
something more of her shells. 

One day she showed him the shell of the razor-fish, 
and told him in what an ingenious manner the fish 
which inhabits this shell can move itself forward, or 
descend into its sandy hole. It does not walk upon 
spines, but by means of its tongue. It has a fleshy cy- 
lindrical tongue, which it can use by turns as a shovel, 
a hook« a borer, and a ball When it wants to go on, it 
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fimns its tongue isto the shape of a Kook« which it 
strikes into the sand, and by which it pulls its body 
after jt. When it wants to descend, it bores a hole in 
the sand with its tongue, sometimes two feet in depth; 
and when it wants to ascend to the surface it forms the 
end of its tongue into the shape of a ball, which stops 
the 1>ottom of the hole, and serves as a fulcrum ; and 
tiien making an effort to extend the whole tongue, 
pushes the shell upwards, till, by a repetition of this 
operation, it gains the surface. 

Of all things, Lucy most wished to see a barnacle $ 
not for its beauty, nor for its rarity, but on account of 
the strange stories she had read concerning it. She 
had first met with some account of it in a note on the 
barnacle, in her Bewick's British Birds ; and afterward 
she had copied from some other book a whole page of 
its fabulous history. She searched along the shore 
many a time in vain for a barnacle ; but Dame Peyton 
gave her pne, which had been found by her sailor-bov 
at the bottom of an old plank of a ship. Lucy ran with 
her treasure to Harry, and showed it to him. It looked 
something like a transparent, whites, flexible gristle^ 
branching from one centre or body into various arms ; 
at the end or summit of each branch there was a small 
shell, about the size of a bean, and of the shape of the' 
bill of a large bird. These arms or branches are called 
pedicles, or footstalks ; by these the fish attaches itself 
to rocks, or to the bottoms of vessels. These footstalks 
are sometimes of a fine red, and the shells sometimes 
of a violet cqlour. 

" But now, Harry," said she, " you might guess for 
ever what, not only foolish people, but grave naturalists, 
my dear, who wrote books in former times, beUeved 
came out of these little shells ; pray guess." 

*'I suppose some sort of fish," said Harry. 

''No<— butabird! a goose! a great goose," said Lucy, 
^* out of each ef these tiny shells. This was called the 
tr6e4>earing goose. And now let me read this to you, 
or. read for yourself, if you please, and can read my 
small handwriting." 

Harry read as follows : — 

" * What our eyes have seen, and hands have touched, 
we shall declare. There is a small island — ^ " 

Lucy put her hand over the name of the place, and 
bid Harry read on without knowing where the place was. 
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" ' Tliere is a small island, wherein are found the bfd^ 
ken pieces of old bruised ships, some whereof have 
been cast thither by shipwreck ; and also the trunks and 
branches of rotten trees, whereon is found a certain 
spume or froth, that in time breedeth into certain shells^ 
in shape Uke those of the muscle, but sharper pointed, 
and of a whitish colour, wherein is contained a thing, in 
form Uke a lace of silk finely woven together, one end 
whereof is fastened to the inside of the shell, even as 
the fish of oysters and muscles are ; ^e other end is 
made fast unto a rude mass or lump, which in time 
comes into the shape and form of a bird. When it is 
perfectly formed, the shell gapeth open, and the first 
thing that appeareth is the aforesaid lace or stnng; 
next come the legs of the bird hanging out, and as it 
groweth greater, it openeth the shell by degrees, till at 
length it is all come forth, and hangeth only by the bill ; 
in short space after it cometh to maturity, and falleth 
into the sea^ where it gatheredi feathers, and groweth 
to a fowl bigger than a mallard, lesser than a goose, 
which the people of—* " 

Lucy put her finger over the place, 

" * Call by no other name than a tree-goose , which 
place aforesaid, and all those parts adjoining, do so much 
abound with, that one of the best is bought for three- 
I)ence.' " 

" I never heard sucn nonsense in my life," said Harry. 

" * For the truth whereof, if any doubt,' " continued 
Lucy, reading, " • may it please them to repair unto me, 
and I shall satisfy them by the testimony of good wit- 
nesses.' " 

" Good witnesses, indeed !" said Harry. 

He asked in what part of the world, and at what time, 
in what age, such nonsense could have been believed* 
He supposed that it must have been in the dark ages, 
and at '^ Nova Zembla, or the Lord knows where." He 
was surprised when Lucy told him that the place repu-^ 
ted to be the native soil of the *' t^ee-beanng goose'' 
was in England, in a small island on the coast of Lan- 
cashire ; and that the time when grave naturalists wrote 
its history was the latter end of the days of Queen Eliz- 
abeth. **But what could have given rise to such a 
strange story 1" 

Lucy said that there was no reason given, but that the 
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8iilty*loo|uiig OMndnnbie wfaieh hung out of Ihe ahcilB 
of the fish look someUiiiig like feathenk 

Their mc^her obaenred that, as the banade goose 
was a bird of passage, and appeared only fcnr a short 
time in severe winters, the country people had not 
means of learning their history, nor ctnud they tell how 
they came there; and seeing the barnacle-shells also 
bat seldom, and perhaps happening to see these also in 
bad weather, when cast ashore on shipwrecked yessels, 
they h^ concluded too hastily that one thing was the 
cause of the other, becanse it appeared at the same 
time, or just before it. 

Lucy said this was natural for ignorant peasants; 
" But for naturs^ists, mamma^ and peopte who write 
great books, think of their belioTing that a great goose, 
which weighs (I have it written down here) about fire 
pounds, and measures more than two feet in length, and 
nearly four feet and a half in breadth, came out of this 
little rfielll" ^ 

'' But, Lucy,^ said her mother* '* I do not think that is 
the incredible part of the story.'' 

^' Noi mamma ! don't ydu indeed,!" 

** I do not. Do not th« common geese you see every 
day come from an egg almost as much less than the 
fuU-grown bird as the t^umacle-ehell is less than the bar- 
nacle goose V 

** Tliat is true* to be sure," said Lucy ;^ " great birds 
come from $mall eggs, we see. But then, mother, the 
wonder is that the bird should come from the shell of a 
fish." 

" Now you have it, Lucy," cried Harry. 

'^Ai^ why should not ibaX be believed ?" said their 
mother. 

"Oh> mamma! and do you reaUy believe it!" cried 
Lucy. 

" I do not recollect telling you that I believed it," re- 
plied h©r mother, smiling. " But I asked you your rea- 
Bom for disbelieving ; unless you can give some reason 
for your belief or your disbehef, you are not wiser than 
ihe^xHNT peoi^e you have been laughing at^"* 

"That is perfectly true," said Harry ; " but I did not 
think of it till mamma said so." 

"My reason for not believing it," said Lucy, "is, that 
it is contrary to all we ever heard or read of the history 
of binds or fishes." 

B 3 
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"Thiiis a good i^asoiu" mA her mother; **an tfcai 
we know of thehr history is from obserration, or iW)ii» 
reading the observations of others ; and all the means 
we have of jud^ng whether any new fact we hear re- 
lated te true or false, must be from compminf it wkk 
former established facts, and considering woe^er it 
agrees with them or nof 

'* Yes, mamma, I understand," said Lttcy; "also Inr 
considering whether it agrees or not with what arecalU 
ed the laws of nature." 

" And what do yott mean, my dear, bjr ^e laws of na^* 
ture V said her mother. 

•* The laws of nature," repeated Lucy, to gain time^ 
" Oh, mamma! you know what I mean by the laws of 
nature ; yon only ask that to pQZ2le me." 

** No, my dear Lttcy, I ask it oidy that you may not 
puzzle yourself; that you may not use words without 
clearly understanding their meaning." 

** Is not the laws of nature a good exprei|sioB, mammal'* 
said Lucy. 

" A very good expression for those who understand 
what they mean by it," said her mother ; ** but no ex- 
pression can be ^ood for those who do not. To them it 
expresses nothing." 

Lucy thought tor some time, and then said, '* Harry^ 
do you try, you can explain it better." 

"You mean by the laws of nature," said Harry, 
" things or circumstances which have been known reg- 
nlarly and constantly to happen about animals, and veg- 
etables, and minerals, and all things in nature. I can* 
not express it quite, mother. But, for instance^ it is a 
law of nature that the earth turns round every twenty- 
four hours." 

'• Yes, that the sun rises every morning," said Lucy* 
" And in the same way it may be said to be a law of na« 
litre, mamma, that birds do not comex)f fishes' shells." 

** Very well ; between you, you have explained pretty 
nearly what is meant by the laws of nature," said their 
mother. 

" What, from the beginning of the world, was never 
hi any instance known to happen, wie do not beheve can 
happen," said Harry, " I mean in ^ture. And yet,* 
continued he, " new facts are discovered, which some-* 
times prove that what was thought to be quite true, and 
a settled law of nature, is not so*" 
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^ Bat," said Lucy, ** to go back to the barnacle goose* 
tree. Harry, suppose that you and 1 had lived in Queea 
Elizabeth's days, and in Lancashire, and near tlutt island 
of ffeese, do not you think that we should have believed 
in the goose-tree V 

" I hope not," said Harry, ^ but I am not sure." 

*' Suppose that a great many people had t^ you that 
they were sure there was such a tree," said Lucy, ** what 
ivYHild you have said then 1" 

"I would Have asked whethcar they had seen it them* 
selves, or whether they had only heard of it from, oth- 
ers," said Harry ; ''1 wouM have questioned the people 
separately, and have observed whether they all agreed 
or disagreed in their answers. And, above all, I would 
have gone to the place, and wouM have examined the 
barnacle-shells with my own eyes. Then 1 think I 
should have perceived that what people had mistaken 
for feathers of a bird, were the membranea, or, what do 
you call them, Lucy ? tenlacula of a fisbu I would have 
returned at different times of the year, to watch what 
became of the barnacles, and then 1 think I should havoi 
found the trftth." 

** And I think, Harry," said his mother, " that if you 
follow such a prudent course, in judging of extraordi- 
nary assertiims', you will never be the dupe of wonders 
or wonder-makers. Whenever either of you feel in^ 
clined to believe in a wonder, without proof, pray re«t 
member the barnacle goose and the goose-tree." 



So long as Lucy had any ingenious contrivances to 
show Harry in her shells, or any curious anecdotes to 
tell him^ of the modes of life of their inhabitants, he 
looked, and listened, and was leased ; but he ceased to 
be interested, and looked dull, when she told him any 
of their hard names. He, however, admitted, that the 
great classes into which shells are divided are easy to 
remember, and he Uked their names, vmvalvu, bivalve^^ 
aM multwahesi Lucy placed before him a snail-sh^U, . 
an^ oyster-shell, and a barnacle, as examples oi each 
class. He examined the curious construction of the 
hinges of various shells, but farther he had no curiosi- 
ty ; lie oould not, he said, understand the use of Luey'p 
spending so much time in settling to what o|>^e]r osicb 
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shell belonged. Lucy Bad much to say in faTOOr of the 
use and a^antages of classification to preserve things 
in order in our memory, and to assist us in recollecting 
Uiem more easily ; but it was not a good time to enter 
upon the subject now, because Harry's head had gone 
back to his boat. He had finished it, and he wanted her 
to come out and look at it. She put aside her shells di- 
rectly and followed him. 

The boat, it must be confessed, waa but a clumsy af.^ 
fair ; the few tools that Harry had were invery imper- 
fect order; but he forbore to complain, because he. had 
once heard from Lucy a French inroverb, ^ Un mauvats 
ouvrier se plaint de ser outils.'^ A bad workman com- 
]^ains of his tools. Imperfect as the boat was, Lucy 
viewed it with indulgence ; and when harnessed to it, she 
towed it along respectfully and with the greatest eir- 
cumspedion, often looking back to see thai she did not 
upset or strand it by pulling it against the bank. Harry, 
however, remonstrated against her Ipoking l«ck, which 
he observed was out of character for a horse ; he told 
her that she should go steadily on with her head down, 
and that he would take care of all the rest, and guide 
and govern horse and boat. Tlie boat was on the upper 
branclt of the canal, and Harry, as lock'-man, shut the 
lower gate, so that the lock might fill. But the lock did 
not fill ! The water indeed rose a few inches, but gush- 
ed out with sad velocity between the gate-posts and the 
sides of tiie lock. Harry stood calmly contemplating 
this disappointment, and considering how he could make 
good the defect, when Lucy, who observed that the 
water was actually subsiding instead of rising, said^ 
* *^ Indeed, Harry, you need not stand there looking at 
your posts, for all the water that was in the lock has run 
out ; I think it has found some other channel." 

" True," replied Harry, " we must stop up our useful 
dam once more, and then we shall discover the fault. 
No knowledge like that we gain by experience." 

The dam was soon slopped ; and, whesk the lock was 
nearly dry, Harry perceived, that the pressure of the wa- 
ter when it had begun to rise had torn away the loose 
earth under the gate, and escaped almost as freely as if 
there had been no gate. After due deliberation on the 
best means of obviating this unforeseen evil,4ie resolved 
to fix a ti// in the bottom of the lock, from post to i^ost, 
so Uiat 0ie gate should shut tightly against it. 
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»lMey»** sftid lie, "one Of tk^oae oM poatt, wiileh I ao 
a'v^kwardly ^^iled, will now bQ of uie greatest aejs 
vice." 

Two days were occupied in this undertaking, the siU 
was at last securely pegged down io the ground ; and 
fbr fear of a similar miafortune with the upper g^e, he 
laid a sill to it also. To prevent the weight of the wa- 
ter from undermining these siQs, h6 pavod the hottocn 
of the whole lock and a small pcmioaof the canal with 
large flat stones ; and the intervals between the gate* 
posts and the lock sides he puddled with great care. 
Another happy thought occurred to him ; he had felt 
the difficulty of opening the gates when the wateir waa 
bearing against them, and he now provided means for 
letting it off graduallv, by boring, two round holes in 
each gate, into which he itted i^uge, in imitation of the 
stynces in the real lock. 

A satisfactory trial was made of their work, and hat-* 
ihg ascertained that all was right, Harry rah home, and 
requested his fia^her to come and see his. boat going 
through the lock. His father came ; and first it was to 
go down the streanl. When it came within propef dis- 
tiance of- the lock, the lower gate was closed, and the 
sjuices of the upper gate were opened by- Harry with 
due ceremony, and with proper apologies for not havina 
double gate^. The lock was now brimful to the levm 
of the stream, through which the bos^ had passed. ThO 
boat entered— the gate behind it was shutr^Harry open- 
ed the sluice of the lower gate, and by haf^y derrees 
t}ie boat sank as the water flowed out,^ll it came down 
to the level of the lower branch of the oanal. ThenthQ 
lower lock-gate was opened, and out was drawn the 
boat safely and happily. 

" Just as well,'* said Lucy, ** as it was manage in the 
real lock on the real canal.^^ 

' ''Say on the great lock on the great cansd," 8ai4 
Harry, '< for this is a real lock, is it not, fkther 1 thcAigh 
it is smafl*" . > 

To regard ^ni for Ins perteveranoe^ his fofheriq&rbm- 
i^ed Hatjfry lo provide him with the tools, ineieelssaty for 
the \iktitir fb^s^iiig^ hid bo%t. He shewed hsn ^ prills 
fcipjd faulty m, its 3haje, and expMned to him ihal ihe 
Wddle paijfc of a 'boat or ship is miLde brbad^or /oft, in 
proportion to the kind of cargo It is^ intended to qartry,; 
that the foremost eiid, or 60101 is rowi^todotftoji §hm 
. 3» 
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edge edied ^ 9temy or ctiiio«tefv in order to leseen tbe 
resistance in moving; and that the stem is made venr 
narrow under water, to allow the full impulse of the wa- 
ter to strike the mdder. 

Soon afterward his father took Harry with him to 
see a boat, which was building at aoiQe miles distance 
from Rupert Cottage. There he learned how the ribs 
of a boat are put together, and fastened to the keel, so 
as to make them as strong and as light as possiUe^ 
Harry told Lucy, when he letumed, that the framework 
of a boatf before the boards are put in, looked like the 
skeleton of the dead horse which they had often seen 
in a groye near their father^s house. He told her that 
he had heard the boatmaker and his father talking about 
shipbuilding, and of some great improvements that had 
been lately made. Harry could not understand much 
of what they said, because he had never seen the inside 
ef a ship ; besides, the boalbuilder talked in workman^s 
langua^ using a number of terms that were familiar to 
shipwnghts, but not to him; and taking it for granted 
that everybody must know what he was talking of. 

" I picked out| however, some things that interested 
me,'' said Harry ; *' particularly some that concern the 
steam-vessels. These Improvements in shipbuiVlinff 
have been of great use to them. People have learned 
how to put the timbers together in such a manner as to 
make vessels much stronger than they were formerly; 
so that now they can bear the straining zjoA working of 
the ste^si-engine. I heard the man say, that umess 
they had been m strengthened, engines of such great 
power could not. have been used : m short, they could 
not have made the steam-vessels carry so much, or go 
so fast or so safely, as they do now." 

** That is good for the steam-vessels," said Lucy, " and 
for all who can go in them ;, and some time or other, 
perhaps, I shall ffo in one myself. But, Harry, you 
sud there were other things you heard which interest- 
ed you ; what were they ?" 

^ Oh, I heard of one verr ingemous and useful inven- 
tion," cried Harry, " for taking down easily and quickly 
the upper masts^topmasts, as they call them, of ships.'^ 

** Upper masts! topmasts!" repeated Lucy; **I do 
not understand what you mean. I thought the mast of 
a ship was all in one ; a great thick, straight, upright 
folei like thi& stem <^ a tree." 
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**Biit it 18 not aU in cme piece,''Baid Harry. ,^ Ther« 
is a piece put on at the upper part of the lowest mast* 
to Which sails are hung, wnich are called topsails; a^d 
that piece is called the topmast It is often of mat 
consequence for sail<Mrs to be able to takedown and put 
up the topmasts quickly, as my father explained to me. 
Sometimes a topmast is broken by a high wind, or t, 
sodden squall, and till Uiey can rej^aee the broken 
. mast, you know, they cannot make use of the sail that 
belongs to it. Perhaps at that moment the Mp may be 
rumwaf away from an enemy, or perhaps ^rymg to es- . 
cape from some rodcy shore on wmch they are sJraid of 
bemg wrecked.^ 

*' Then to be sure the sailors must be in a great hur- 
ry," said Lacy^ " to get down the bn^ien mast directly." 

*' But they could not do it directly in the old way," 
said Harry; ** it required a great many men pulling and 
Ruling, and a great deal of time, an hour at least, even 
if there were plenty of men ; and sometimes there are 
few men, and tiien it takes a longer time ; two hours very 
likely : now, by this new invention, they say it can be 
done by one man, or two men at the most, and in fire 
minutes, or less." 

^ And how is this done ?" said Lucy. '' Will you tell 
me the old way first, and then the new way, if you can 
make me understand them t" 

'^ I do not understand them myself yet," said Harry ; 
'^ but I ^lall soon know more about the matter, I hope. 
My father is to go next week to see a friend of his, who 
li¥es near Plymouth; and there is a great dock-yard at 
Pl3rmouth, and a number of ships there ; and among 
them there is one that has this new invention," 

^ But are you to see it, my dear Hany !" said Lucy. 

^ Yes, my father says he will take me with him," said 
Harry ;" is not that good !" 

^Yery ^ood; and next week too! and you will tell 
meall uxmtit, Harry, niien you come back ; and Ihope 
you will see a man-oAwar, and that you wiH describe 
that to me too," said Lucy. 



Next week arrived^and Harry's ftither took him to 
Plymouth, and to the dock-yard. On his return he told 
Lucy that he had seen and heard so much, tiiat he did 
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not knoir wberfe to begin his d«wnptibii» or wkat ttt teU 
her first. 

*' First tell roe about the Man-^-war/' said hucy^ f* H 
you saw one." 

** I saw many," said Harry, ** md I went ob boaid 
one, and all over it; but it it impossible to give you any 
iaeaofit." 

Harry, howerer, attempted to gtve ker an ideaiol* ita 
Dt^nilk^nt sise, XYte hc^f of tiie masts, the s^ad of 
tiM sails, the intricate rigging, the coik of ropes on the 
deck, and jthe yast thickness of the cables, which were 
to draw up the huge, ponderous- anchor. Tte&: he de-- 
scribed the accommodations, and all the eoninenieiioee 
for living in this floating wooden town. It was more 
like a town than a house, he said, as H wa«(^ such an 
extent, and contained so matey inhabiumts } sevigral turn- 
dred men, and all their provisions, asdafl they must 
want for living months, perhaps years, i^ seJEu . He de« 
senbed how' the sailors' hammocks w0re shmg^ and hofw 
they were aired every day on the deck. Then he^le* 
scnbed the captain's cabin, a large haqdbome room, 
with a sofa and writing-table, and a boeloeaBe, andall the 
comforts and luxuries of life. But j^rincipa^* Harry ex- 
patiated oh the mamierin which the aims wereerranged 
m the gun-room, in st«r shapes and eqrious forms, 
which at first he thought was merely for ornament ; but 
he learned that they were ali so placed in avder that 
they might take \xp th^ least ^KMssible room, and that they * 
might be found easily in time ef need. And ia thie 
store-rooms he observed that every thing,, great and 
small, down to the least bolt, screw, or'nail,: had Its 
own place. The use of order was seen ^ere to the ' 
greatest perfection. 

** In time of action, as they call it," said Harry, «f mean- 
ing in time of battle, and in a stonn, when the $afet(7*of . 
the vessel and the live^ of the men all de|>en4 on their 
being able to iiid what they want iaa inomei^ considrr 
er, my dear Lucy, what aavantagie it must be to haife - 
them all in order ? But I canm^t ^ive you a^riglit icte ; 
of it. You must see it, Lucy ; and I hope you will some 
time." 

^ " And I hope then you will be with me," said Lucy. 
^ ^r hbpe ^,*^teid Harry; »^8d iwiw 1 #ifl.tdi 3^u 
riWMitthe^W." ; J ,., 

'*Whaiiea>Wv^' said Lucy* . .: i, . - ... ^ - 
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^A thick iron bolt," said Harry, **wliich is nm 
through a hole in the heel or lower end of the topmast, 
when the topmast is up in its place. The ends of the 
lid rest upon two strong bars of wood, which are fixed 
to the head, or upper end of the great lower mast. The 
topmast stands up t>etween these bars, and the (id, yetf 
perceive, Lucy, supports its whole weight, as well as 
^at of all the s»is and 3rards which are hunff on it« 
And besides all this weight, there are seversd thick rope* 
from the head of the topmast, which are called ^kraudsj 
and which are fastened down very tight, in order^ to 
steady it. Now you must understand next,** continued 
Harry, '' that when the topmast is up, it cannot be takai 
down without first taking out this fid.** 

*' But what a very odd nwnaejid is,** said Lucy. 

^' Fid^e-faddle," said Harry » ^ never mind that ; one 
name is as good as another when you are used to it. 
Now let me explain the thing itself. Before the fid can 
be pulled out, the whole weight of the topmast must be 
lifted up (^ it ; and before this can be done, all the 
lop^ wnich steady it on each side must be loosened. 
To lift this great weight there must be great pulling and 
hauling; aid altoge&erit is a long, mfficult job, and 
many men must work hard at it, and for a long time. 
Iktt now, wiUiouJt loosening a rope, and with only one 
er two men, they get out the new lever-fid in a few min* 
ates." 

" How very nice f cried Lucy. 

" Nice r* repeated Harry, " what a word, when talk- 
ing of the masts of a great ship !** 

^'One word is as good as another, when 3rou are used 
to it, as you said about fid," replied Lucy, laughing. 
** But what is the contrivance ? You have not told me 
tiiat. Can I understand it t'* 

^ Tes, if yon understand the general principle of the 
use of the lever. Are yon elear of that !*' 

** I believe I am," said Lucy ; '* I know what you have 
told m^, and shown me, that the greater the space your 
hand passes through in moving the long end of a lever, 
the more weight'you can move at the short end of it." 

^ Very well ; you might have put it in other words — 
tMit I believe you understand something about it," said 
Harry. " Now for the new leverfids. Instead of one 
great bolt run through the mast, there are two strong 
£nrers,(meateach8ideof it: and they are fixed on the 

B3 
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game bars which supported the ends pf the eomiBOii 
old fid. When the topmast is up in its pbuse, the short 
arm of each leyer goes a Uttle way isdo the hole in it9 
heel, and the long arm is securely fastened by a small pin 
to a frame of wo^. When it is to be lowered, the httle 
fastening pins are taken out ; the levers immediately 
tilt up, and down, oomes the topmast ; but not with 
the sudden and dangerous jerk you might suppose, he- 
pause ^re are ropes from the long arms of the levers^ 
by which the sailors manage the anair aa gently as they 
like." 

" So then," said Lucy, " yon mean that these two lit^ 
t2« pins, from being ap^ied at the ends of the long arnui 
of the levers, have power to bahnce the whole weight 
of the great topmast, and all its ropes and sails, and 
other things, that are supported on the short anns : 
how wonderful !" 

•' There is the wonderful power of the lever, Lucy>" 
said Harry. 

" Then you could Uft any weight in the world with a 
lever, if you had but one long enough and strong 
enough," said Lucy. 

. ** If I had space and time enough, and something to 
stand upon," said Harry. '* I am glad, Lucy, you are 
80 mucn struck by the use of this wondeiful power ; foc^ 
as my father said to me, when we were talking about 
the fid, on our return home, it does not much signify 
whether we know the best way of lowering the top- 
mast of •» ship; but the phivciple of the lever, it is of 
^neat consequence that we should understand ; because 
m some way or other, little or great, we have to nse it 
every day, in the most common things." 

" Yes," said Lucy ; " for instance, -at this moment^ 
when I am going to stir the. fire, I could not, without 
the help of this lever in my hand, commonly called the 
poker, raise up this great heavy coal, which now I lif^ 
so easily. Look : putting the point of my poker-lever 
under it, and resting my lever on the bar—" 

^ Yes ; the bar is your fulcrum," said Harry. 

^ And by pulling down the other end of the pofcer> I 
' gain all the power, as you call it, of tins long lever.^ < 

"Tell me exactly what advantage you think you 
gain," f^ Harry* "TeU me how you wxjuld meash 
ure it." 

" I gain the advantage of the wb<de length of the po* 
ker/' said Lucy. 
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••f«fotthe w!iolc length of the poker," said Harry. 
•* Look where it restaf on the bar : ftotxk that bar to the 
point under the coal is what we may call the short arm 
Of your lever ; and from the place where it reists on the 
bar to your hand, is the long arm of your lever : now, 
if you were to measure those two len^hs, and find how 
majiy times longer the one is than the other, you could 
tell exactljT the advantage yon gain in this case, and in 
evexT possible case in which a lever is used.*' 

" Hat the proportion between the long and the short 
end 6f the lever,^' said Lucy, "is the advantage gained. 
Now I know exactly. Oh ! I hope 1 shall remember 
this.** . 

*' But, Lucy, is not this lever-fid a very simple inven* 
tionr* 

"Beautifully simple," said Lucy. **I only wonder 
ttiat it was never found out before." 

'* That is the wonder always, when any good contri^ 
vance is made," said Harry. " But now I will tell yon 
another wondei^— that this was not found out by any sail-» 
or, or captain, or admiral, or any seaman of any kind i 
but by a landsman, as the captain said to papa : and what 
is more, he belongs to a profession quite away Arom tho 
sea — ^he is a- lawyer." 

" A lawyer!" Lucy exclaimed. 

" And what do you think made him a lawyer 1" -«aid 
Harry. 

** I suppose studying the law," said Lucy, " and,' as 
they say, being called to the barJ** 

" But," said Harry, *• I meant to ask. what do yod 
tlunk first turned his mind to the law, or determined him 
to become a lawyer 1 My dear, it is a foolish question 
of mine, because yon cannot guess ; so I will tell yon % 
it was his love of mechanics." 

" How could that be t" said Lucy. 

*• I will tell you," said Harry; "I heard the whola 
story ; fttr a gentleman, a friend of his, who had known 
ham from a boy, and as well as he knows himself, waar 
telling it on shipboard to my father. This is whi^ I 
wanted to come to all the time I was telling you about 
the jfd. The inventor, who has made such a usef&l in- 
vention, which wi& probably save many ships, and the 
Kvcs of an that are in them, has often said to M friends, 
tiiat he owes all his success in life to nis earlv love of 
mechanics. When he came home from sdiool, he used 
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to employhimscflf in doing all Ike liltle medttiiical jokf 
that wertt wanting about the heuMi lie used to mend tke 
locks, for instance : then, in tikisf a loek to pieces^ lio 
saw how it was made, and by ^egreee learning the use 
of tools, he made many things ^uch h^ coiud not uf- 
ford to buy when he waa a boy.^ ' 

*" What sorts of things did he maher' saidLuiqrt 

" 1 do -not knew, all; I only heard of a desk apd a lit- 
tle cabintft, I think. ^Fhcn he tvok'to pieces an old 
watch of his father^ and learned ho^ to put it together 
agakw When he left schooV he Ured two years athom^ 
with hi0 fhther, and sometimes he employed himself in 
^win^ mi4[)s« In attempting to draw portions ofrery 
large circles on his maps, he found great difficiflty for 
want of right instruments ; and he invented and made 
for himself an instrument, by the help of which he could, 
as his friend described it to myiather, draw these small 
portions of circles without the necessity of using cqhi- 
passes, or finding a centre.** 

^ I wish you had invented that, Harry,'' said Lucy. 

*'I!*' exclaimed Harry: **bnt do you know he was 
onl^ eighteen at that time ! Well, he was one day i^ing 
Ihs instrufl|ent» and not at all aware that it was any thing 
l)ut a help to himself, when a gentleman came into his 
father's studr where he was drawing ; this gentleman 
was charmed with the invention, and advised him to of- 
fer it for sale to some optician, or some maker of math* 
ematical instruments. He determined to follow this 
advice, and set about directly .and made one neatly in 
brass, and carried it to London to an optician, who ap- 
proved of it, and gave him tor it an airpump, and an 
electrical apparatus, and some other instruments !" 

""DelightiElil!" cried Lucy. ''And what did he do 
next V 

" He improved his own little instrument by adding a 
scale to it; then other people used it, and found it an- 
swered, and at last, what do you think? he had a silver 
medal voted and presented to him by the ^ociety of 
Arts, when he was yet a boy, as his friend said, not out 
of his tetns,^ 

" A silver medal from the Society of Arts I I know 
the look of it," said Lucy. '' 1 saw one that was given 
to a ihenl of papa's : I remember seeing it in its little 
crimson case, lined with satii^ But what an honour 
foiaboyl" 
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**He did not stop there," saidHany, "be went on—** 

** I know ; to the fid," cried Lucy. 

"Stay a bit,^' said Harry; " we are not come to th^ 
fid yet.- During thbse two years he lived in a lonely 
place in South Wsies, and his attention happened to be 
turned to the shoeing of horses. Some horse of his 
father's was ill shod, 1 suppose, and he considered how 
to prevent horses' feet from being cramped and hurt by 
their shoes. He inrented an elastic horseshoe/' 



" Better and better !" said Lucy% 
"Stay a. bit," said Hany; "it i 



was tried upon XhA 
horses of some regiment of horse guards, and it did not 
do." 

"What a pity! that must have vexed him very 
much,*' said Lucy. 

"Not at all," said Harry; "I should think not. A 
man cannot expect Always to succeed iii every thing, 
much less a boy. But though the horseshoe did not 
succeed, yet it led to the most important event of his 
life." 

" How 1 tell me that," said Lucy ; " I am always glad 
in lives when we come to those words." 

*'Tell me first," said Harry, " do you know what is 
meant by taking out a patent?" 

" Not very well," said Lucy. 

" Not very well I But do you know at all? Do you 
know what a patent is ?" 

" Not exactly," said Lucy ; " but I have read about 
patents and monopolies in the English history long ago 
to mamma, in the reign of King James, or King — ^ 

" Never mind about the kings or their reigns," Said 
Harry. " Go on to the thing, if you know it." 

" I know that the kings of England were blamed,'* 
said Lucy, "for granting these monopolies and patents.'* 

" But what were they V said Harry* 

" I believe they were permissions granted to partic* 
ular people to sell particular things, and orders that none 
should sell those things but themselves," said Lucy. 

"J did not think you knew so much about it," said 
Harry. " How came you to know that t" 

" The way I know most things that I do know," said 
Lucy. " Mamma explamed it to me when I was read- 
ing to her." 

" But those were some of them unjust patents ; and 
mamma exidained how and why, I dare say," said 
n *^ 4 
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Harry, " as my father did td me yesterday. But then 
are patents in these days which I think are very just : 
laws which, by granting some writing called a patent, 
secures to whoever makes any new useful invention 
the right to sell it to others, and to have all the credit 
and profit of it for a certain- number of years^ as a 
reward for their ingenuity." 

" Very fair," said Lucy. 

"This gentleman wanted to hive a patent for his 
horseshoe," .continued Harry, " and before he could 
obtain it, it is necessary, they say, to make out, in a 
sort of law paper, a description of the invention in law- 
yer's words. He went to a great lawyer to do this for 
him ; but the great lawyer was no mechanic, and he 
did not understand and could not describe the thing at 
all. He did 4he law words rightly, but the mechanic 
himself was obliged tQ write the description ; so, bor- 
rowing the law terms from his lawyer, he put the de- 
scription in himself, and he did it well, and it was 
thought by others to be well done. Now he found that 
some lawyers are paid a great deal of money for draw- 
ing out these patent descriptions,* or whatever they call 
Uiem. Tfiis first put it into his head thai, if he knew as 
much of law as was necessary for this, he icoiild do the 
whole himself, and earn his bread by doing it for other 
people. This determined him to learn law, and he did : 
so you see, as I told you, his love "of mechanics first 
made a lawyer of him. He acquired all the knowledge 
requisite ; and now, as his friend said, he is unrivalled 
in England in that particular employment. But now I 
must tell you another curious circumstance," continued 
Harry, " to show you how, aftei he waps a lawyer, he 
was brought Jback to mechanics again. It happened 
Uiat he was employed as an advocate in some cause 
where there was a dispute about the loss of a cargo, or 
the goods, on board a merchant ship which had been 
wrecked. He was to examiAe the captain of the ship, 
in the court of justice, to find out whether he had or had 
not done all that was possible to save the ship and the 
cargo. In this examination, he asked the captain some 
question about the lowering the topmasts. The cap- 
tain laughed at him for his question, whatever it was, 
because it showed that he did not understand rightly 
how the topmasts were to be got down. The captain 
* iSp^ct/ico^ionx is the word which Harry did not know. 
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this to him, and allowed him the difficulties, 
and I suppose told him ail about the fid— the common 
old fid, I mean. He perceived what an inconvenient 
contrivance it was; and that very evening, after the 
trial, by considering how a fid could be better managed, 
he invented the lever-fid. His friend said, that when he 
went to his supper, he cut out the shape of his lever-fid 
in a bit of cheese, and thinking that it would answer its 

Eurpose, he could not go to rest till he had made a nice 
. ttle. model in boxwoc^ He made model after model 
till fie was satisfied. Then how to get it into use was 
the next difilculty. The gentleman said a great deal 
about the Lords of the Admirdlty^ that I did not under- 
stand : but, in short, his contrivance was approved by 
them, and they ordered that all the assistance he 
wanted 4should be given to him, for tiying it in some 
one ship. The Maidstone frigate^ I rememfaKer, that was 
the name of the ship-in which il was tried, and it suc- 
ceeded perfectly. Thft first time the ship went out to 
sea with it, the topmast was to be taken down; and 
this was done so easily and quickly, that all felt the use 
and excellence of the mvention ; and the officers of the 
navy haVe given it their decided approbation, and it has 
been brought into use in a great many ships." 

*' How happy the man who made this invention must 
be!" addfd Harry. 

'* And his sisters, and his father and mother," said 
Lucy; "how glad they must.be to see it succeed so 
WelC and to know how useful it is." * 

*' An invention useful to all the British navy. What 
a grand thin^!" said Harry. 

After pausiQ^, and considering for soihe time, Harry 
added— 

" Yet he was once a boy like me, and trying little 
mechanical experiments. My dear Lucy, I heard his 
friend telling my father something which made a great 
impression upon me ; the more so because he was not 
thinking of me, or that it could do me any good to hear 
it when he said it." 

** What did he «ay ?'» asked Lucy, eagerly. 

*'.That this gentleman attributes all his success in life 
to his having early acquired a taste for noechanics, and 
ta the habit of trying to invent and to improve his early 
inventions in those two years, which he employed so 
well at home when he came from school, and before he 
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was fit for any profession ; a time which they say maAj 
boys waste in idleness." 

" I am sure you never will, Harry," said Lucy. 

•* No, after hearing this, I think it would be impossible 
I should," said Harry. " This has raised my ambition, 
I assure you. But I must go on as he did, learning by 
degrees, and be content with doing little things first." 

" What will you do next," said Lucy, " now you 
have finished your boat and your lock t" 

' I have a plan," said Harry. " You shall know it 
to-morrow." 



^- Harry's new project was to build a bridge over a lit- 
tle mountain stream, which had often stopped his moth> 
er in her walks. He had already laid a board across, 
from bank to bank, and had fixed it steadily ; but upon 
this two people could not walk abreast, nor could the 
ass-cart pass this way ; it was necessary to take it by 
another road, a quarter of a mile round. That a bridge 
at this place would be a public and private benefit seem- 
ed evident, and Harry was ambitious of buildinff a real, 
substantial, arched bridge, which should last, he would 
not say for ever, but as long as man could reasonably 
expect a bridge to last. This project was heartily ap- 
proved by his prime counsellor, Lucy, before whose 
quick anticipating eyes the arch instantly rose com* 
^ete. 

" And when it is bmlt," cried she, " it shall be called 
Harnfs bridge ! or my mother's bridge ! which shall we 
call it, Harry r 

" Let us build it first," said Harry, " and we may 
easily find a name for it afterward. Come with me to 
the place, Lucy." 

When they reached the spot, Harry bid her guess 
what the distance was from Iwmk to bank. She guess-^ 
ed about m yard and a half. 

" A yard and a half! such a woman's measure. That 
is four feet six," said Harry. 

Such a man's measure ! six what ? Luc)^ might have 
' said, had she been disposed to retort ciiticism, but that 
was far, far from-iier disposition. She knew what he 
meant, aiid that was all she thought of. 

'* Four feet six inches," said she. " Is it more oip 
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*♦ You are within half a foot of it, my dear," said Har- 
ry. " My arch must be a five feet span. I mean that 
the width across from hutment to hutment, from 
foundation-stone to foundation-stone on the opposite 
sides, must be five feet. But there is niy father," cried 
Harry, " on the sands below, at the very place where I 
want him to be. I will show him my plan directly." 

Down the hill ran he to the seashore, and down ran 
Lucy after him with equal speed. Their father was 
stopped short, and the bridge project ^tavted, and his 
consent, assistance, and advice anxiously requested. 
Lucy thought his first look was not favourable. He 
shook his head, and answered, that he feared Harry 
would find it beyond his skill or present knowledge to 
construct an arch. 

Harry stood quite still and silent for a minute or two; 
then collecting himself, he deliberately answered, 

" I remember, father, your showing me long ago an 
arch, which you made for me of a thin lath between 
heavy weights, half hundred weights from the great 
scales, which were placed at each end for butment^. 
Then I pressed on the top of the arch, and felt how 
strong it was ; it bore all my weight, I recollect. This, I 
think," continued he, in a very modest but firm tone, 
" made me understand the great principle of the arch, 
which, as you told me at the time, depends on the hut- 
ments being secure. And I will take care and make 
the Wments of my bridge strong enough." 

" You will do well, Harry ; and you remember well 
and understand one great principle on which the secu- 
rity of an arch depends, but there is much more to be 
known and considered. However, my dear hoy, try 
and build your bridge ; you will learn best from your 
own experience ; you may amuse and instruct yourself 
at the same time. Tell me what assistance you want, 
and I wiU tell you whether I can give it to you." - 

"Thank you, father. Then, in the first place, will 
you come on a few steps, that I may show you my 
arch, which. I have drawn on the sand, and will you 
give me your opinion of it 1" 

I Lucy ran on' before to see it first, and then waited 
anxiously to hear her father's opinion. She saw sur- 
prise in his countenance the moment he looked at the 
arch described on the sand. 
** This is well done, Harry. This will do," said he. 
4* 
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•* Who showed ydu how to describe this arch, or how 
happened it that you chose this shape moVe than any 
other?" 

" Nobody showed me how," said Harry, •* but I took 
it from the Mttle bridge which I saw the mason building 
inl that Jane where we went to look at the road mend- 
ing. I measured the centring as it lay on the ground 
when they lnfA done with it, and 1 drew my arch exact- 
ly by that centring." 

- ** What is4he centring, Bwry V whispered Lucy. 
"^ ** A sort of wooden frame, on which the stones of tho 
arch are supported whik^ it is building," said Harry, 
" for you know they could not hang in the air." 

Itis father tol4 Harry he thought he had done wisely 
ta take advantage of the experience of a masqu, who 
was used to build bridges, instead of going to work 
rashly, without knowing: what he was alx>ut. 

" ]ftit, father," said Harry, colouring, " I do not think 
I desenre to be praised for prudence ; I was not pru- 
dent at all, at least not in the way you thiflk. I would 
much rather have done it all myself, and drawn my arch 
my own way, «nd different from this ; but I took this 
curve because the mason's centring will fit it, and I 
thought you could borrow it for me ; and that, though 
you might perhaps allow me to build the bridge, you 
would not like the trouble, or expense of getting boards 
for me to make a centring for myself; besideS) I was 
not sure that I could make it all myself." 

*' Well, Harry, since I cannot admire your prudence, 
I am the more satisfied with your honesty. Now what 
assistance do you want for your bridge 1 consider, and 
let me know to-morrow." 

"I have considered already, father," cried Harry, 
*^ and, if you please, I can tell you all to-day, and this 
minute. Stones in the first place, and I know where 
they can be had, and where they are of no use ; in the 
ruins of the old garden wall, which is now rebuilding of 
brick." 

*^ Granted, as many of them as you want and can car« 
rW' said his father. 

" But there are some too heavy for me," said Harry. 
** Will you orderihe boy and the ass^cart to bring them 1" 

His father assented. 

'' And wiU you order for me lime and sand enough for 
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" If yon can tell me how much of each you. waat» 
Harrys" * . 

He couldj for he' had inquired from the maeoB how 
much had been used in building the bddg e %( the same 
size, and he named the quantities. Then he had,farther 
to ask' for a bucket, a hod, a trowel, and a plumb-lina, 
and the mason's centring, and the mason of the msscm's 
man, if he could be had, for three days, |o assist bim 
in lifting and placing the heavy Qton«s. 

Lucy held her breath with anxiety while Haqy ut- 
tered all these requests, fearful that so many at once 
could not be ^granted ; but her fether was pleased by 
Harry^s making them all at once, and by his having so 
well consi^red what was necessary ibr his underta- 
king. 'Bucket, hod, trowel, plumb-line, and centring, «& 
were granted : but there was a doubt with respect to 
the mason, or the mason's man., 

" I am willing to give you all necessary assistance of 
hands, but not of head, Harryj^ I cannot let you have 
the mason, but I wif! lend you for three days the 
mason's man, who, if I mistake not, has hands but ih> 
head." 

**I am glad of it, father," cried Harry; "I mean, so 
much the better for me, because, if he had ever so good 
a head it would be in my way ; it would hinder me from 
using my own. Then I should not learn, as you said, 
from my own experience. I would rather do all that I 
possibly can of my bridge for myself. I am sorry the 
arch is not my own, but that could not be helped, you 
know, father, on account of tbe centring." 

" However, just the curve of the arch does not much 
signify, I suppose," said Lucy. " One shape, one curve 
of an arch, is much the same, or as good, as another, 
though not so pretty, perhaps." 

" There you are quite mist^en, Lucy," said her 
father. " One curve, on the contrary, may be as pretty, 
but not as good as another, not as capable of sustaining 
weight, not as durable. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between one curve and another for a bridge, as 
Harry, when he has more knowledge of science, will 
be. able to explain to you." 

Harry again expressed his regret that he had this aich 
laid out ready to his hand. 

"In short," said he, "now the most ' difficidt, the 
most scientific part i$ doite, and I have only tc^ tto 
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easy, mason-work part, which anybody can do without 
making any mistakes, or requiring any ingenuity." 

" There is no danger, Harry, of your not findmg suffi- 
cient difficulty before you have done. There is room 
enough left, 1 promise you, to make mistakes, and to 
exercise as much ingenuity as you possess." 

Harry brightened up again on hearing this, and so did 
Lucy. 

" The more difficulty, the more glory," said she. 

As soon asT all was provided, which was not quite so 
speedily as Lucy wished, Harry set to work ; first he 
cleared and levelled a place on the bank on each side 
for his foundations. Then, while the heavy stones were 
drawing up by the ass, he was busy, very busy, making 
mortar, with the assistance of the man without a head. 
The great foundation-stones were then placed, Harry 
taking particular care to choose the most soUd, weighty 
stones, and to have them laid leveh and firm. Then 
came the wooden framework, that was to support the 
mason-work while they were building the arch — the 
centring, as Lucy Ichew that it was called, and she 
would have liked to have examined it, but she would not 
interrupt Harry at this moment, for he was eager to 
have it put up, and to get on with the work. Therefore 
she stood by without interrupting the operations by 
question or remark. The centring was hoisted up and 
fixed by Harry and the headless man, whose hands and 
length of arms were, it must be acknowledged, of man- 
ifest use upon this occasion. The wooden arch was 
raised to the height at which the stone arch was to be 
built upon it ; and it was supported at each side by up- 
right props. Between these and the wooden frame, 
wedges were put in ; and Harry, busy as he was, stop- 
ped to explain to Lucy that these wedges were to be 
Knocked obt when the bridge was completed, and that 
the wooden arch being removed, would, as it was to be 
hoped, leave the stone one standing firm. 

Then the building of the arch began. We cannot 
follow the work, stone by stone, as Lucy did, with un- 
tired sisterly sympathy, not only stone by stone as each 
was placed, but as they were many a time displaced, 
and tried over and over again before they fitted* To 
Lucy's surprise and mortification, she observed, that 
even t^e stupid mason's man, by long practice, could 
judge b^ter which stones would best fit, and 1k>w -Uiey 
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would best go into certain places, than Harry could 
with all his quickness of eye and sense. This was 
most apparent the first and second days ; on the thirds 
after even this little practice, Harry found his eye and 
hand improving, and his sense began to get the better 
of his awkwardness at his new trade. Aftor this third 
day's long, and hard, and hot labour, the arch rose from 
each side till it nearly met at top, and wanted only the 
putting in of the last stone, the key-stone, to complete 
the work. Harry showed Lucy, that when this was put 
in, all the parts of the arch were pressed together, and 
that none could give way without displacing the others; 
each part tended to support each, and to hinder any 
stone from being pressed upwards or downwards more 
than another. 

" So it is impossUde it should come down as long as it 
is an arch," said Lucy. 

'* As long as it is an arch, impossible,^' said Harry. 
'^ All we have to desire is, that it should never alter from 
this shape ; and I do not see how it can," contimied he, 
looking at it ; " my hutments are so secure, there is no 
danger of their giving way or being thrust out by any 
weight that will go over the bridge." 

" Now then," said Lucy, " you will take away all this 
wooden under-bridge, and these props, and you are to 
knock out the wedges, that you may take down the 
centring, now the bridge is fimshed." 

" Not yet," said Harry, " we must leave it some time 
for the stones to settle, and the mortar to dry a little." 

Lucy's impatience yielded to her brother's prudence, 
but he was very eager himself for the taking down of 
the centring. That trying time at length arrived, an 
anxious moment even to old experienced architects, 
veteran bridge-builders. The wedges were knocked 
away — the props fell — the centring was lowered and 
withdrawn from under the arch — and it stood ! Harry 
took breath, and pushed back his hat off his hot fore- 
head. Lucy clapped her hands, exclaiming — 

" It stands ! Harry's bridge stands. It shall be caHed 
Harry's Bridge!" » 

" No, My Mother's Bridge," said Harry, " if you please. 
It was for her I built it." 

" And I will run and call her to see it," cried Lucy. 

" And I will go for my father," said Harry. " I hope 
he is not busy." 
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Neither father nor mother was to be found in the 
house. They were out riding, and they stayed out till 
it was so late, that Harry and Lucy thought it was 
better not to ask them to look at the bridge till the next 
day. Their mother had never yet seen even the plan, 
she was not in the secret. They hoped that she would 
be deUghtfully surprised. It was settled that she should 
be invited out to look at it early the next day. She 
was, as they arranged it, to be handed over the bridge 
by Harry, to a seat which Lucy had prepared in a recess 
in the rocks, on the opposite side, where she might sit 
and read happily. 

Alas ! who can answer for to-morrow. The next day 
it rained, and the next, and the next poured torrents. 
The rain lasted without intermission a week, a long, 
melancholy week! — for in Rupert's Cottage they had 
not the same means of amusing and employing them- 
selves which they possessed at home ; they had but few 
books, and those few belonged chiefly to their Latin or 
English lessons. Their father and mother had been 
promised the use of the library of a friend who lived in 
the neighbourhood, and, upon the faith of this promise, 
they had brought scarcely any books with them. But 
their friend, unexpectedly called to town upon business, 
was, unfortunately for them, absent ; there was no cir- 
culating library, no book society, in this part of the 
country. 

There was one advantage, to be sure, in possessing 
but few books ; these were well read, and many things 
found in them which had escaped attention when in the 
Ynidst of greater variety. At last they were reduced 
to Johnson^s Dictionary ; not the delightful quarto, in 
which there are quotations from all the best authors in 
our language, exemplif3dng the various uses of each 
word : with the great Johnson the^ might have happily 
amused themselves at night, reading those ^notations, 
and puzzUng their father and mother, by maddng them 
guess the aujihors. This had often been a favourite re- 
source at home. But now they had the httle octavo 
Johnson, in which there are only the meanings and the 
derivations of the words. Of this, however, they made 
what profit and diversion they could. They picked out 
words for each other to exi>lain, and compared their 
own explanations with definitions in the dictionary. 

"^Now, Lucy, I will give you a woman's word, to 
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darn,^^ cried Harry. " Let us see whether you can ex- 
plaia the meaning as well as it, is explained here by a 
man." 

Lucy made many attempts, her colour rising at each 
ineffectual trial, and at last she could not equal the man^s 
definition of to dam, 
^ " To mend holes by imitating the texture of the stuff." 

Lucy had her revenge, when they came to network, 
which is thus described by the learned doctor : — • 

*' Any thing reticulated or decussated at equal distan- 
ces, with interstices between the intersections." 

** Look for decussate,'^ said Harry. 

Lucy turned over the leaves and read, "Decussate, 
to intersect at acute angles." 

" Well, that is something like netting," said Harry. 

" Is it ? how ?" said Lucy. 

** Why, you know," said Harry, " in a net, each mesh 
or stitch is intersected, is it not 1 at acute angles." 

" But it is not intersected," said Lucy ; " for to inter- 
sect means to cut in two, does not it 1 and the mesh of 
the net, instead of being cut in two, is joined at the 
comers. Is it not very extraordinary that the man 
should say the very contrary to what he means, and to 
the sense of the thing V 

•' It would be very extraordinary K it we^e so," said 
cautious Harry ; " but I think to intersect does not 
always mean to cut in two. I know in JSuchd, lines are 
said to be intersected when they are only crossed." 

On turning to the dictionary, Harry found himself 
supported in his assertion, for there are two verbs to in- 
tersect. One is a verb active, meaning " to cut, to di- 
vide each other. The second is a verb neuter, and 
means what I told you," said Harry ; ** to ineet and 
cross each other ; as in your net the threads do meet 
and cross at the angles." 

" Yes," said Lucy, " but they must do more, not only 
cross, but be tied and knotted. I wish," continued she, 
" that dictionary-makers would use easy words, instead 
of words more diflicult than those they are explaining, 
at least when I am as sleepy as I am now. I can look 
for no more words, so good-night, Dr. Johnson, I am 
going to bed." 

" Let me put him away for you," said Harry ; " poOf 
creature, you are fast asleep." 

As he went to put Johnson in his place, he saw 
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another dictionary, by Dr. Ash, on the same shelf, and, 
taking it down, said he had a mind, before he gave up 
the search, just to look in this for network. 

" It will do you no good," said" Lucy ; " all the dic- 
tionary people since Jobison's time, hav^ copied from 
him, mamma told me so ; and she told me a droU story, 
which proves what bungling copies they sometimes 
make. But I am too sleepy to recollect it rightly* 
Mamma, would you be so good as to tell him about 
curmudgeon?" 

His mother asked hin^ if he knew whajt is meant by 
a curmudgeon. 

'* Yes, a cross, selfish, miseiiv person, is not it T' 

" And can you guess from what the word is derived, 
Harry % It is but fair to tell you, that it is a corruption 
of two f rench words, ill pronounced." 

" French words !" said ^arry, " then I have no 
chance. If you had said English words, I might have 
said two that just came into my head." 

" Oh ! say them, for I am sure they are odd by jowt 
look," said Lucy, wakening with the hope of diversion. 

" Cur munching,^* said Harry ; " say it quickly, and it 
will make curmudgeon. And a cur munching is cross 
and miserly, if you attempt to take his bone from him." 

Lucy laughed, and tried to repeat cur munching as 
often and as quickly as she could, to turn it into cur- 
mudgeon for Harry ; and his mother wrote down for 
him the derivation, as it is given in the quarto edition 
of Johnson^s Dictionary. 

*' Curmudgeon, n. s. [It is a vicious manner of pro- 
nouncing cceur michant, Fr. An unknown correspond- 
ent]" 

" Now here is Ash's Dictionary," cried Lucy ; "I will 
look for it, I am quite awake now, mamma. But stay ; 
first, Harry, tell us what you ihiiik is meant by *Fr. 
An unknown correspondent.' " 

"Fr. means French, to be sure," said Harry; "and 
an unknown correspondent seat Johnson this deriva- 
tion, r suppose." 

" You suppose perfectljr rightly,** said Lucy ; " but 
now look how Dr. Ash understood, or misunderstood it, 
for want of knowing the meaning of the two Freirch 
words. Here it is." 

" Curmudgeon, noun sub., from the French cceur^ im- 
knowui ; mSchant, correspondent." 
^ " Excellent !" cried Harry, laughing ; ** let me see it,J' 
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^ Oh, mamma, can you t^ll us any more of such droll 
mktakesyZ' said Lucy; '*! dare say there are a greal 
many more, if one could but £nd them; and I should 
like to make a list of them all.** 

^To shame tlft poor dictionary-makers," said Harnr. 
**Bat that would be yery ungrateful of you, after dO, 
Lucy; for consider how often dictionaries have helped 
us when we were in difficulties ; and how much amuse- 
ment we have had from Johnson's quotations." 

** In the great Johnson ; oh ! I acknowledged that ml 
first," said Lucy; "and yoa forget this curmudgeon 
mistake was not your dear great or little Johnson's, so 
I am not ungrateful." 

" But you know you triumphed over him when you 
had him caught in your network," said Harry. 

" Because of his hard words," said Lucy. 

"Lucy," said her father, "did you ever hear the 
fable of Apollo and the Critic V 

•*No, papa; pray tell it to me," said Lucy; "Hove 
fables." 

" Are you awake enough to hear and understand it !" 
said- her father. 

" Yes, papa, perfectly ; wide awake : curmudgeon 
and the munching cur have wakened me completely." 
' " There was a famous critic, who read a famous 

g^em for the express purpose of finding out all its 
ults ; and when he had found them and made a list of 
them, he carried his list and his notes to ApoUo. Apollo 
ordered that a bushel of the finest wheat that had ever 
grown on Mount Parnassus should be brougiil ; and he 
ordered that it should be winnowed with the utmost 
care ; and when all the com was separated from the 
chaff, Apollo presented the chaff to the critic for his 
reward, and banished him for ever from Parnassus." 

" Thank you, papa," said Lucy ; " I understand the 
moral of that fable very well ; and I think I had better 
banish myself to bed now. Good-night, Harry ; 1 hope 
it will be a fine day to-morrow." 



' It was a fine day ; all the daric clouds had disap- 
peared, and left the sky clear blue. The sandy «oil had 
dried so quickly, that Hzrry and Lucy flaUered them- 
selves that their mother would walk out this momingy 
and they ran to prepare her seat beyond tbahridge. 
on 6 
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But, oh ! disappomtment extreme ! — oh ! melancholy 
sight ! The bridge was no more : nothing remained of 
the arch but some fragments, over which the waters 
were rushing. The mountain stream, which had been 
swelled by the rains to a torrent, had not yet sunk to 
its natural quiet state ; but was dashing down the rock 
with deafenmff noise. 

Hany stood motionless, looking at it. 

'* I do not h^ar you, my dear,*^ said he, as Lucy 
twitched his arm to obtain an answer : '' What do you 
say ?" 

** Cooie a little further away from this noise,** said 
Lucy. "I say that I am exceedingly sorry for you, 
Hany." 

"Thank you," said Harry; "so am I sorry for my- 
self, but sorrow will do no good.'* 

"How could it happen, when you took such care 
about the hutments ?** asked Lucy. 

" I did not take care enough," said Hany, " that 
much is clear ; but it is not clear to me how it all hap- 
pened, or why ? The water covers every thing now ; it 
runs, you see, over the banks beyond my foundations. 
We must have patience.** 

" Oh, how hard it is to have patience sometimes," 
said Lucy, with a deep sigh. 

Harr3r could not forbear echoing her si^h, though he 
passed it off with a hem immediately, thinking it was 
not manly. He was determined to l>ear his disappoint- 
ment like a man, but he could not help feeling it. 

In the evening, when the waters had subsided, they 
revisited the place of their misfortune. While Hairy 
surveyed the ruins below, and examined into the cause 
of the disaster, Lucy stood on the bank, looking alter- 
nately at his countenance and at the fragments of 
the fallen bridge, in all the respectful silence of sym- 



[ see now how it Itf^pened," said Harry. " Though 
I made my hutments strong enough, I did not go down 
to the solid rock for my foundations. I built them on 
the bank, which I thought at the time was firm enough." 

"So did I, I am sure," said Lucy; "it was as firm 
and hard as the ground I am now standing upon." 

"But it was all sandy soil, as you can see here, 
where it has been br<^en away," said Harry ; " and 1 
perceive exactly how it happened. When the rain 
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swelled that mountain torrent^ Urn water came higher 
under my arch than I ever expected." 

" Who could have expected it t" said Lucy. 

"There was not room for it to pass underneath," 
continued Harry, " and therefore it pressed against the 
sides of the arch, and rose up over the banks. Then 
the earth and sand were loosened, the foundations were 
undermined, the stones were swept away, and then 
down fell our arch." 

" Poor arch ! poor Harry !" said Lucy. " That hor- 
rible mountain torrent! how violent it was. Who 
could have thought it, who had only seen it innning 
gently in its peaceable way! But it is all over; we 
can never have a bridge here ; we must give it up.*' 

'* Give it up, because 1 have made one mistake r said 
Harry, '* and when 1 see the cause of it ! Oh, no ; if 
my father will but let me try again— and here he is, 
and I will ask him," cried Harry. 

His father, who had heard of his misfortune, was 
coming to condole with him, and to inquire how it had 
happened. Hairy showed him. "You were quite 
ligat, father," said he, " in foreseeing that 1 should find 
room enough to make mistakes; and so I have, you 
see. But Uiis was my first attempt, and now I have 
learned something by experience ; will yon be so kind as 
to let me try again, and let me have the assistance of 
the mason's man for three days more t" 

Three days more of a labourer's work, at two shil- 
lings a day ! Some people would consider this a great 
deSi too much to giv^ to the mother* s bridge, or rather 
4o the sorCs bridge; but Hariy's kind father did not 
think so. He was pleased to mid that his son was not 
discouraged by disappointment, and that he had imme- 
diately set about to discover the cause of his failure; 
and he told Harry that he should have the mason's 
man for three days, to make a second trial, upon the 
same conditions as before. 

" And will you help me, father, to find a better place 
for my foundations! Will you, father!" 

" No, Harry ; do it all yourself." 
^ He would give no opinion or advice : he pursued his 
walk to the wood, and Harry was left to determine his 
plans. After much careful deUberation, he decided on 
a place a little higher up the stream, where the founda- 
tions of his hutments would stand upon the solid rockf 
C2 
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fM> that no treacherous sand or loose earth should be 
washed away by the torrent, and again e3q>ose them to 
be undermined. 

After settling this point, and measuring the span and 
other dimensions, he repaired to the seashore, to draw 
the plan and elevation of his second bridge. The 
stream being rather wider, and the banks much higher, 
in the new situation that he had chosen, it was clear 
that the arch could not be the same as the first ; and at 
this he seemed to rejoice, and so did Lucy ; for *' now 
it would be all Ids own." He described arches of va- 
rious curves on the sands ; but he had no exact princi- 
ple or rule to guidto him in what he was about; he had 
a general notion, that the strength of his bridge must 
depend in some degree on the curve, or the proportion 
between its span and height ; and that the weight and 
pressure it was to bear on its different parts should be 
calculated. But how to accompUsh all this, or how to 
choose the best curve for the situation, he did not 
know. He could be guided only by his eye, by a sort 
of feeling of proportion ; by guess, m short. Lucy as- 
sisted him with her feelings and taste, as to wh^ch was 
the prettiest. 

" My dear Harry," cried she, " that high-pointed arch 
is very ugly ; it will never do : your first bridge was a 
much prettier curve." 

" It must be this height, my dear," said Harry, " be- 
cause my foundations are to be upon the rock, which is 
far below the bank. The top of my bridge ^oU be but 
a Uttle above the level of the path on each side, and 
when the bridge is built, 1 shall fill up the space between 
the sides and the banks with stones and earth, and then 
level the road over it from the path on each side." He 
drew the slope for her, and she was satisfied. 

But now Harry had to consider the serious affair of 
a centring for his new arch. His father had said that 
if he could make one for hin^elf he mijght do so, and 
that he would supply him with boards, if he coukl tell 
him exactly what he wanted. Harry fortunately knew 
what he wanted ; but he was ashamed, w^n he came 
to write down aU that would be necessary, to see how 
much it was. 

'* Twelve thin boards, each four feet long and nine 
inches wide ; and three boards, six feet long, which are 
0ach to be slit into two parts for ties ; and six nprights, 
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t>f any pieces of rough wood; and nails, one hundred 
and a half.** 

His father seemed satisfied with these distinct orders, 
and told him that he should have all that he required. 
Next morning the carpenter and his boy arrived, bear- 
ing the wished-for boards on their shoulders. The mo- 
ment Harry obtained possession of them, to work he 
went to make his centring. Flat on the ground he 
laid four of his four-feet boards, two forming each side 
of the pointed arch, and bringing their upper edges as 
nearly as he could bring strai^t lines to something like 
the curves which he had marked upon the ground. The 
ends of the boards were lapped over where they Joined, 
and the comers were left projecting on the outside. 

" It is not in the least Uke an arch yet," said Lucy. 

** Have patience and you shall see," said Harry. 

With all the decision of a carpenter who knows what 
he is about, Harry bored holes for his n^s, and nailed 
the pieces together as they lay, three nails in each side 
Joint, and four at the top. Then he nailed one shp, of 
one of the six-feet long boards, across his wooden arch 
at bottom, to hold it together, and another piece half 
way up to brace and strengthen it. Then he sawed off 
the jutting comers of the boards, which had been left 
sticking out, and chiselled and planed away parts of 
Ihe outer edges, to bring them to the curves ne wanted. 
Three such frames or wooden arches he made in the 
same manner, and exactly of the same size. , 

Then having determined on the proper breadth for 
his intended bridge, and having marked it on the ground 
by two parallel Unes, and drawn another midway be- 
tween them, he placed the frames erect on their lower 
edge, and exactly upon the three lines. With ready 
Lucy's assistance, and some broken branches, he se- 
cured them stead3r and upright, and then proceeded to 
roof them over with narrow slips of wood, bits of pa- 
ling, which he had prepared for this purpose. These 
he nailed across the top of all the three arches, leaving 
intervals between, of the breadth of each slip : so that 
when the whole was done, Lucy said that it looked 
fM>mething like the model of the roof of a house. 

This day's work completed the centring. Props, 
wedges, and all were prepared for putting it up, and go- 
ing on with the masonry. There was no hmderance 
firom (he aUeam ; the little rivulet, now sunk to in9ift^ 
^* 
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niHcance, ran so quietly down its pebbly bed, that Lucy 
could scarcely believe it to be the same which had roar- 
ed so loud, and foamed so high, and had done such mis- 
chief in its fury. 

The mason-work of Harry's second bridge went on 
more rapidly than that of his first ; his eye and hand 
having become more expert in the builder's art. ** He 
worked, and wondered at the work he made ;" or rather, 
Lucy wondered at it for him. 

" How one improves by practice !'' cried she, as sIm 
stood by, looking on, while the arch was closing. The 
keystone was in before they left oflf work onthefoiirtb 
day, and the triumphant finishing blow of the mallet 
given. 

But the work of thf arch only was finished ; much re- 
mained to be done to close up the hollow on each side 
of the bridge, between it and the banks. This was to 
be filled in with stones and 6arth, down to the rocky 
foundation. A heavy job, and heavily they felt it ! The 
three days allowed them of help from the headless man, 
or, as Lucy now, in gratitude for his services, called him, 
the handy man, were passed. They were left to them- 
selves, and obliged to bring the stones and the earth 
from a distance of many yards, and up a height. The 
handy man had carried his barrow off, and they had oiily 
one wheelbarrow and a basket, if basket it could be 
called, which was so infirm that it let through continual 
dribblings of sand. Lucy, however, mended this with 
a plaiting of seaweed and stuffings of moss, and re- 
frained, as Harry was busy, from saying something she 
could have said, about the sieve of the Danaides. 

When at last both gulfs were filled up and well tram- 
pled, and Harry was spreading gravel on the road over 
the bridge, Lucy had time to rest, for they had but qpjS 
shovel ; and while iie shovelled away, she sat on a large 
mossy stone, amusing herself with observing a commu- 
nity of ants, whose dweiHngs had been disturbed by the 
new works. These emigrants were toiling on in search 
of new habitations, each with his white load in his for- 
ceps, all following the leader, through the moss, and up 
the stone, to them a rock of perilous height, and Scarcely 
practicable ascent. Once, when a wayworn ant had 
just resMshed the summit, a white, polished, treacherous 
pebble intervened. He raised one half of Ms body so 
4i» ta be almost perpendicular, and wabblinjr about Jm 
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little head from side to side, deliberated which way he 
cotild go, or whether he could go at all. On he went 
straight up the slippery hill. On the pinnacle of the 
white pebble, another pinnacle arose of sparkling mica, 
whose projecting points proved fatal. Striving to reach 
the first of these, he lost his balance ; he fell head over 
heels, if ants have heels, and at the botton) of the hill 
lay oil his back on the sand, for a moment helpless. But 
the next instant, being an ant of spirit, he righted him- 
self, vesnmed his load, and his labour up the hill. La- 
bour in vain :> this time a treacherous rush, m«re treach- 
erous than the pebble, a springy green rush, or branch 
of sedge, hanging from above, tempted him to trust him- 
self on its smooth green side. But 

" The wind fell a blowing, and set it a going, 
And gave our dear joy a most terrible toss. 

Lucy held out a helping finger, and raising him up, 

E laced him safely at once upon the very pinnacle he h^ 
een so long labouring to attain. Away he ran, as she 
hoped, perfectly happy. She was particularly pleased 
with him for this; because she had sometimes helped 
up ants which had not seemed in the least obUged to her 
for her assistance, nor at all happier for it ; but, on the 
contrary, by turning back directly, or not going the way 
she wished, had provokingly given her to understand 
that they would rather have been without her interfe- 
rence. In spite, however, of these incivilities, and of 
the little disgusts they had at the moment -excited, her 
love for the species had continued. It had, indeed, com- 
menced happily in early childhood, at the time when she 
and Harry used to watch them making their causeway, 
and by reading the " Travelled Ant,'' in *' Evenings at 
Home ;" it increased when she read, with her mother, 
that entertaining paper in the Guardian, well known to 
ydung and old ; and it had been of late renewed with 
fresh interest, by some curious anecdotes which her 
mother had told her from Huber's history of the indua* 
trious race. 

« Harry," said she, taking up her basket again, " I feel 
quite rested ; I have been very happy looking at these 
ants. J am sure this has rested me better than if I had 
been the whole time yawning, and thinkmg of nothing 
ataU." 

"Pray, cmi laybody think of nothing at aflV said 
Harry. 
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«* Let everybody answer for themselves," said Lucy. 
** I think that I have sometimes thought of -nothing at 
all, but 1 am not sure ; yes, indeed, I remember saying 
to myself, * now I am thinking of nothing.' " 

" But, then, my dear Lucy," said Harry, " your own 
v#ry words prove you were not thinking of nothing." 

" How so ?" said Lucy. 

" You were thinking that you were thinking of noth- 
ing at all," said Harry. 

" 1 do not underst€u^,*' said Lucy. ** Is not that non- 
sense, Harry t" 

" Oh no, my dear ; it is metaphysics," said Harry. 

" And what do you mean by metaphysics, my dear!" 
said Lucy. 

" It comes from two Greek words," said Harry. 

" But I do not ask you where it comes from," said 
Lucy, " but ¥Fhat you mean by it ?" 

" I — " said Harry, a little puzzled, " I mean— I am not 
sure — I believe metaphysics is the knowledge of our 
own minds." ' 

" But if we do not know our own minds," said Lucy, 
" of what is it the knowledge t will you tell me, Harry V 

** I cannot tell you more," said Harry ; " I will look 
for metaphysics in the dictionary when we have time ; 
but now let us go on with our bridge." 



The striking of the centring was as anxious a mo- 
ment for Harry, in his second bridge, as it had been in 
his first ; more so, indeed, for this arch was all of his 
own construction. Cautiously he withdrew the wedges, 
and lowered the centring some inches. A dear space 
between it and the stone arch appeared, through which 
Lucy, as she stood low down on the bank of the rivulet, 
could see, and perceiving that the bridge now stood un- 
supported, she ran up to Harry rejoicing. 

"But you are not satisfied, Harry! Why do you 
stand so silent t What are you looking at ?" said she ; 
" what do you see t" 

"I see something that I do not like," replied Harry; 
" I see some cracks there at the haunches^ at the sides 
qf the arch." 

•* Very little cracks," said Lucy. 

" Them bees only from the settling of the work, mas- 
ter/' said tbe bandy man; who had come to help Harrjr 
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to take down the centring. " I dare to say it will craek 
no more when so be that it bees all settled. It is right 
good mason-work as hands can do, and it will stand as 
long as the world stands, I dare say." 

" I dare say it will," repeated Lucy, ^[lad, as we all are, 
ei^cially on subjects wnere we are ignorant and anx- 
ious, to catch at the support even of a dare-to-say. ftom 
a headless man. Harry, without listening, jumped 
down to examiRa his foundations, and came up again 
with a calm, satisfied look. ** My butments are wife, 
they cannot be forced away, they cannot be thrust out 
We may take down the centring and carry it qnite 
away, carry it to the house ; I promised my father to re* 
turn the boards." 

" And I may run home and call papa and mamma to 
see the bridge standing alone, in all its glory," said 
Lucy. 

8h6 w0nt ; but long Harry waited for her return. 
Once hs thought he heard a carriage : too true ! a mro- 
Yoking carriage ; the first, since they had come to Kii- 
pert's Cottage, that had arrived. Lucy returned breath- 
less. 

" Mamma advises you, Harry, to come in." 

*< Does she, indeed ?" said Harry, much disappointed ; 
but recollecting what had happened the last time he had 
neglected a summons of this sort, he immediately turned 
his back on his bridge, and followed Lucy. She was 
desired not to tell him who the visiters were, and he did 
not care, he said, he did not want to know their names ; 
they must be strangers, and of strangers, one name was 
to him the same as another. He could have vrished to 
know how many people there were, but Lucy seemed 
to consider it her duty not to answer his question, and 
Harry forbore to repeat it. Though he had conquered 
his original habits of bashfuhiess sufficiently to be able 
to face strangers without much visible repugnance, yet 
still he felt an inward reluctance. Nevertheless, cour- 
ageomdy he turned the lock of the door, and entered the 
sitting-room. To his relief, for it roust be confessed, 
notwithstanding his intrepid entrance, it was a relief to 
him, he found that there was not what he dreaded, a iot- 
Bial circle. There were only two people ; an elderly 
gentleman, whose countenance was benevolent and sen- 
sible, and a lady, seemingly some years younger, of an 
engaging appearance. Harry liked his fint look at both. 
C 3 
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and Lucy liked their first look at him. He studied them, 
as he stood beside his mother's chair. He perceived that 
she and his father likec| ^m ; that they certainly were 
not new acquaintances, more like old friends. Aiding 
his reoMurks on physio^Bomy by listening' to the conver- 
sation, he presently discovered ^at Rupert's Cottage, 
and all that it contained, of fumiiure at least, belonged 
to them ; that they were the persons who had promised 
the use of their Ubrary; and that the performance* of 
this promise had been delayed by their absence from 
home, and k^ a housekeeper's mistake about a key. The 
library, however, was now open, and books and ev«ry 
thing at Digby Castle was at their service. At last the 
lady*s name came out, Lady Digby ; and the gentle- 
man's. Sir Rupert Digby.' 

" Now," thought Luoy, *• I know why this is called 
Rupert's Cottage." 

aoraething was said about the pleasure of a former 
meeting last summer, and LcMjr then whisper^ to 
Hany, 

" These are the nice shipwreck people, I do believe.'* 

** Nice shipwrecked people ! Where were they ship- 
wrecked t" said Harry, " on this coast ?'* 

" No, no, not that I know of; I only mean they w6re 
the morning visiters the day oif the puddle and pump, 
who told the story of the shipwreck," said Lucy. 

Harry understood by this time what she meant ; and 
much (hd they both wish that something would turn the 
conversation to lAipwrecks ; but though they got to Uie 
sea, it was only for sea-bathing; never farther than to a 
bathing-house. Then Sir Rupert and their father be- 
gan to talk of public affairs : no chance of shipwrecks! 
Unexpectedly, Sir Rupert turned to Harry, and, in hi« 
mild manner, said, 

•* I am sure you must wish us away." 

" No, sir, I do not," said Harry. 

" Indeed !" said Sir Rupert, smiling. 

'* I did, when I first heard the sound of your carriagei** 
said Harnr ; " but not since I liave seen you." 

••And I know why you wished us away when you 
heard the first sound of our wheels," said Sir Rupert. 
•• I heard something of a Uttle bridge, which yourjnother 
was goine out to see, just as we came in. Why should 
not we allgo to look at it? Pray take us vrith you; lam 
interested about it for our own sake, you know. If it 
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should stand through the winter, as I hope it will, next 
summer, when we come to this cottage for sea-bathing. 
Lady Digby and I mscy profit by the^mother's bridge ; you 
see I know it&name already.'* 

Lady Digby rose immadiately to second Sir Biq>ert'8 
proposal. While Lucy went Ibr her mother*s bonnet 
and shawl, Harry ran on before, to set in> a red flag, 
which she had made for him, in its destined place, at the 
right-hand side of the bridge. Knowing what her broth- 
er was gone to do, and anxious that he should have 
time to accomplish his purpose, she rejoiced at every 
little delay that occurred on their walk. She was '^laid 
when her mother stood still to look at the flapping flight 
of a startled seabird ; glad when Lady Digby stopped 
to admire the growth of her favourite myrtle ; glad when 
Sir Rupert slackened his pace, to tell the history of a 
weeping birch-tree, which he had planted when he was 
a boy. But by the time this was ended, she began to 
think Harry iliust be ready for them, and grew impa- 
tient to get on to that turn in the walk where she expect- 
ed the &st sight of the flag, of triumph ; but no red ban- 
ner streaming to Ij^e wind appeared. She saw several 
men standing near the bridge, and she ran on to see what 
they were doing, and what delayed the hoisting of the 
flag. When she came nearer the spot, she saw that the 
people had gathered round the ass-cart. The ass had 
taken an obstinate fit, to which report said that he was 
subject, and no power could now ^et him 6ver the bridge, 
though he had crossed it once with his empty cart. His 
leader, Dame Peyton's son, a good-natured boy, who 
was very Ibnd of ym^ prayed that he might not be beat- 
en, and undertook to get him on by fair means in time ; 
but the ploughman had become angry, it being now near 
his dinner-time, and he began to belabour the animal 
with his oaken stick. Harry stopped his fury, and de- 
clared that he would rather the cart never went over his 
bridge, than that the ass should be so ill used. The ass 
stood trembUng all over, the boy patting him, and cheer- 
ing him, and engaging for him ; and the ploughman rest- 
ing upon his stick, sulkily muttering, that while the 
world stood he would never get the obstinate beast over 
again without a good cudgel. It was just at this time 
that Lucy 6ame up, and Harry put into her hands the 
flag of -triumph, telling her that they had been obliged 
to take it down, because they thought it frightened the 
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ass* All manner of coaxing words and ways were now 
tried on donkey, by liltle Pe3rton and Harry, alternately 
and in coi^unction, but all in vain. His foreleg, indeed, 
he advanced, but farther he would not be moved* By 
this time Sir Rupert and Lady Digby, and Harry V father 
and mother, haa arrived, and as sopn us, they saw what 
was going on, or rather what was not'g<»ng on, they 
commended Harry's foi^earance and patience, and were 
inclined to think that it was not, as the ploughman pro- 
nounced, sheer obstinacy in the ass, but that he might 
have some good and sufficient reason, er instinct, for his 
refusal. Harry's father, standing on the bank where he 
had a view of the arch of the bridgQ» observed the 
cracks which had first startled Harry, and which now 
were more alarming ; for, as even Lucy oould not help 
acknowledging to herself, they had opened wider. In 
one place, about two feet from the keystone, just at the 
turn of the arch, there was a crack half an inch open, 
and zigzagging through all the mason-work, the mortar 
giving way, and the stones separated. 

'* This is a bad job, my dear Hairy," said his father. 
'" " It is, father," said Harry. " I am glad they did not 
force the ass over." , 

'^I am glad you stopped them, my dear," said his 
mother. 

Sir Rupert Digby now coming up, told Lucy that he 
had seen an elephant in India refuse to go over a bridge 
after he had once put his foot upon it, knowing by lus 
half-reasoning instinct that it was not strong enough to 
bear, his weight. ** No blows or entreaties," he said, 
" can force or prevail upon an elephanl to attempt to 
go over a bridge that will not bear his weight. Tke 
masters, and the engineers and architects, may be mis- 
taken in their calculations, but he never is." 

Harry asked his father what he thought could now be 
done to strengthen his bridge, since it seemed it was not 
strong enough even to bear the ass-cart. 

*' Mamma," said Lucy, "even if Harry's bridge will 
not do for carts or horses, it will do perfectly well for 
foot-passengers, for you and me, mamma, dp not you 
think so t Since it bore the weq^ht of the ass-cart once» 
it would bear mine, I am sure — I should not be afraid — 
much—to try. I will go over it, shall I, Harry t" 

" No, no^" said Harry, catching hold ofiwr, " pray da 

ttOt." 
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" No, I desire you will not, ray dear Lucy," ^aid her 
father, " till it has been determined whether it is safe or 
not." 

** And how shall we do that, father ^^ said Harry, anx« 
iousiy. 

•* You shall see, Harry." 

His father ordered tlijat the ass should be released, 
and that the cact should be filled with stones. Then he 
desired two of the men who were standing by to roM 
this loaded cart by the shafts, as they woidd a wheel- 
barrow, up on the bridge, and to«mpty it on a spot which 
he pointed out to them. This they could do without 
going beyond the sound part. 

"Oh, papa!" cried Lucy, "it will all come down— 
what a pity !" 

" We must try the bridge fairly, my dear," said her 
father, " by putting as much weight on the weakest part 
as it is ever likely to have to bear. If it stands this, 
you may safely go over it afterward. If it fail, Harry 
wiU, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
human creature will be hurt or endangered." 

" Thank you, father," Harry wouid have said, but *he 
thundering noisS of the empty ii]^ of the stones forbade. 
All bis soul was in his eyes, and fixed upon the crack. 
It opened more and more, and a new crack appeared; 
the sides of the arch having been pressed inwards by 
the great weight placed upon the haunches, forced the 
crown of the arch upwards; and though the keystone, 
with one or two stones on each side of it, were held 
together hy the mortar, yet the weight of earth, on the 
sides had pushed most of the others out of their places, 
^nd the whole bridge hung in a perilous state ! 

" Oh ! poor Harry's second bridge !" cried Lucy. " Oh, 
mother ! are not you sorry for him V 

" Very sorry indeed, Lucy ! especially as he bears it 
80 well," said^ his mother, looking at him as he stood 
collected in himself and resigned. 

" Thank God, nobody has been hurt by it," said he. 

" The other side is safe still," said Lucy, " there is a 
pathway there broad enough; could not that do, and 
covld not this be repaired !" 

" No," said her father ; " it will be better to make a 
new one, of to have none at all. At all events, this 
bridge must not be left in this condition. It might tempt 
II 6 
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people to go over it, and they might rae«t with some 
accident.'* 

'* Oh ! father, let it be taken down," cried Harry, ** I 
will help to pull it down myself." 

** That would be too hard upon you, Harry. It shall 
be taken down for you," said his father. 

He gave the necessary orders, and the work com- 
menced. Lucy turned away, unable to «tand the sight 
of the total demolition of Harry's bridge. Her sympa- , 
thy comforted him, and he looked gratefully towards 
her. 

" What I think most of, father," said h«, " is all the 
expense you have been at for me for nothing, all wast- 
ed !" 

" I do not consider it as wasted, Hany," said his fa- 
ther ; " for it has amused and employed you, and has 
taught you something, I hope." 

•* Certainly," said Harry. " My first bridge taught me 
to take care of my foundations. You see I did not make 
the same mistake again, father. There are my founda- 
tions safe and sound upon the rock this minute, look at 
them; if that would do me any good," added he, with a 
sigh. 

"And what have you learned from youf second 
bridge ?" 

" From my second misfortune I have learned not to 
put too much weight on my haunches, and to put more 
on my crown," said Harry. 

•* Yes, it was all that weight of wall and earth over 
the sides of the arch that pippinsgueezed the keystone 
up and out," said Lucy. •* But, Hirry, you know you 
could not help filhng up the hollows between the banks 
and the arch; you might, to be sure, have made your 
arch lower." 

" Yes, as you said at first, when I drew it on the 
sand ; Lucy, my arch was too high for its breadth, that 
made it weak ; I wish I had taken your hint." 

** But I only said so from a sort of feeling," said Lucy ; 
" I had no reason. How much lower would you make 
it if you were to try again t" 

" I do not know," said Harry, colouring as Lucy pro- 
nounced the words, try again. " I have not tty^^ught of 
that; I should be ashamed to ask my father to let me try 
again, it would be too much." 
n '*I should not think it too much, Harry," said his 
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father, ** if it would do you any good ; but I dp not think 
it would. You have learned something by your fail- 
ures, and you have acquired some little practical skill 
in handling a trowel, and in stone-building, but you are 
not to be a mason." 

*' I only want to know how to build an arctt which 
will stand,** said Harry, " and I cannot bear to give up 
till I can learn that.** 

" 1 like your spirit of perseverance, my young friend,** 
said Sir Rup^rtw* 

*' So do I," said his father; *'but I would not have it 
wasted." 

" When a common mason can build an arch that will 
stand, why should not 1 ?** said Harry ; " for there is the 
mason*s bridge standing now, and heavy coal-carts going 
over it every day; more weight a hundred times.it 
bears than this single load of stones, which overthrew 
my poor weak arch. Why should not I, by practice 
and trial, succeed!*' 

" The mason succeeded because he took advantage 
of the experience of others, and of the knowledge of 
men of science. The mason works as a tradesman 
merely, without knowing the reason or theory of what 
he does.'* 

" That would not satisfy me,** said Harry. 

" Then, to satisfy yourself, whether you could do any 
better," said his father, *4et me ask you, a/ Lucy did 
just now^ if you were to try again, what would you do t 
Build your arch lower, you say, and put more weight 
on your crown and less on your haunches; but how 
much lower, how much less weight on one part, how 
much more on another ; can you calculate, can you de- 
termine all thist Whenever you can satisfy yourself, 
Harry, that you can do this, that, in short, you can 
build a bridge that will stand, and not again disappoint 
you, I will give $rou any assistance you want for its 
construction." 

Lucy's eyes brightened. 

" Thank you, father, I cannot wish for more,** said 
Harry. " Now 1 must make out the rules for building 
arches. They must be in some books,** added Harry, 
looking at Sir Rupert Digby. 

^' Any books that I have, which can assist you, are at' 
your service," said Sir Rupert. " In a volume of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, I know there is a highly-e9« 
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teemed e^say, both upon the practical and the theoret- 
ical parts of bridge-building. I will send it to you as 
soon as I can, after I go home/' 

" Thank you, sir," said Harry, joyfully. " I only hope 
I shall be able to understand it." 

*' I will not answer for that, Harry," said his father, 
. smiling. 

** At any rate," said Sir Rupert, " you will find some 
things in it that will entertain you both." 

Sir Rupert seemed greatly pleased by the good-tem- 
per with which Harry had borne his disappointment, and 
by his eagerness to persevere and improve himself. He 
talked to him during their walk home, gave him an ac- 
count of a famous bridge in Wales, the bridge of Lhm- 
trissart, which had been built several years ago by a 
self-instructed mason, who persevered aditer it had been 
carried away twice by the mountain torrents ; and at 
last, the tlurd time, he succeeded, as it is said, by leav- 
ing cylindrical holes through the haunches of his bridge 
to lighten them. Then he talked to him^of some other 
bridges of a new construction, some which have ?ately 
been made, others which are now making — suspension 
bridges; in these the whole bridge hangs suspended 
from raised piers. 

When Sir Rupert was going away, as he drew up the 
carriage window, he said to Harry, — 

" I shall not forget the book for you, I hope. But if I 
should, here is one who never forgets any thing that 
concerns me or my friends ; Lady Digby will take care 
that you have what you wish." 

" As soon as possible," said Lady Digby, bending for- 
ward from her seat in the carriage, and giving Harry a 
promissory smile. 

Harry calculated that ''as soon as possible" might 
perhaps be to-morrow ; but, to his surpnse and joy, this 
evening, as they were going to tea, in came a large par- 
cel directed to him. It had been brought by Dame 
Peyton's daughter, who had been to the castle, and had 
returned by the short cut, along the mountain path. It 
had been put into her hands, she said, by Lady Digby, 
her ladyship's own self, who charged her to come up 
and deliver it directly, and not to leave it at the gate- 
house tin morning. She thought, that is, her ladyship 
thought, the young gentleman would sleep the better 
for having it before he went to bed. 
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** How very kind," cried Lucy ; " and what a nice par- 
cel ! so neatly tied up too, with a bow knot, and directed 
in such a pretty hand !" 

Harry allowed her the honours, or the pleasures, of 
unpacking the parcel. 

But at this moment the whizzing of the tea-urn pass- 
ing by warned them that this was no time for covering 
the tea-table with paper, packthread, and books. 



So wonderfully was Harry improved, in the power of 
turning his thoughts from his own speculations to what 
was going on round about him, that three minutes after 
he had seated himself at the tea-table, he perceived m 
new guest, a tame bulfinch. It belonged to the house- 
keeper, who had the care of this cottage, and having by 
this time grown familiar with the present inhabitants, 
Bu]ly sat quite at his ease, perched upon the sugar- 
tongs, singing in his own praise his evening song of 
pretty bully! pretty bully! bully, bully, Indly! pretty, 
pretty bully! 

Lucy was anxious that his jet- black eyes should be 
admired, and his soft, black, shining velvet cap and tip- 
pet, and hi;? dove-coloured back, and flame-coloured or 
camation-colouired breast. All these Harry admired to 
her heart's content, except that he could not in con- 
science allow the breast to be flame-colour, or carna- 
tion-colour either. In his secret soul, he thought it 
more of a brickdust hue. But this, he was aware, would 
not be a pleasing observation ; therefore, without sac- 
rificing his sincerity, he maintained a prudent silence on 
this point, and turned as soon as he could from the gra- 
ces of Bully's person to those of his mind. 

** What a confiding little creature he is ! Though I 
am almost a stranger, he does not fly away even from 
ine," said Harry. 

As he spoke, he approached nearer and nearer to the 
bird, holding a bit of cake between his lips. This was 
rather a bold advance, and so did Bully feel it. When 
Harry's face came quite close under his parrot beak. 
Bully hopped sidewise a pace or two, ana drew Mm- 
self up in silence, keeping his beak closed ; then turning 
hia head many times quickly from side to side, he lodk- 
ed out from his protuberant little eye, suspiciously 
watching aiid listening at once. Harry kept his posi^ 
6* 
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tion Steadily ; and Bvlly, directing his eye askance upon 
him, seemed pleased with his observations, made up his 
mind, took his part decidedly, hopped upon Harry's 
wrist, and, to Lucy*s delight, began picking the crumb of 
cake from his lips. He then flew away with a frag- 
ment of ^mond, to eat in peace his own way ; and he 
finished it on the hearth-rug, within an inch of the dog, 
which was lapping his saucerful of milk; into which 
saucer Bully scrupled not to dip his beak and sip. 
Harry, having never before seen dog and bird on such 
good terms, pointed them out^to Lwy with some sur- 
prise. This led to her telling him much more extraor- 
dinary instances, some of which she had read, and oth- 
ers which she had heard, of friendships formed between 
creatures usually supposed to be natural enemies. At 
one anecdote, though from high authority,* Harry de- 
murred^ A bird had been brought up a)ong with a cer- 
tain cat, with whom it ate, dra^, and lived upon the 
best terms, till one day the cat flew at the bird, caught 
it up in her mouth, and carried it oiit of the room — to 
eat it, as everybody thought, and as Harry could easily 
have believed; but it seems that puss carried the bira 
off to protect it from another cat, a stranger^ which had 
entered the room at the instant, and from whose evil 
propensities, of which she was well aware, she had thus 
saved her little friend w[id ^otegS. 

" And can you believe this," said Harry, " of a cat t I 
could believe it of a faithful dog, but not of a selfish, 
treacherous cat !" 

Harry had, as Lucy observed, taken up the common 
prejudice that cats are all false and treacherous. Her 
experience had led her to form a better opinion of the 
feline race ; and she pleaded for them, that this anec- 
dote was too well attested to be doubted. This led to 
many other anecdotes, pro and con ; and to some ob- . 
servations upon evidence, and the reasons why we 
should or should not believe extraordinary facts or as- 
sertions. The conversation at last interested Harry so 
much, that he really forgot his arches and the Encyclo* 
pedia, till the tea-things were actually out of the room, 
and the last polishing rub given to the tea-table. 

Then he returned to the book with fresh eagerness, 
and Lucy followed with fresh complaisance. Looking 

* Miss Aikin's " Juvenile Correspaiideiice." 
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ov«r his sfaoukler, she wa% hnwever, daunted by the 
sight of a number of x^8 and y's. *' I am afraid I shaU 
never understand any of this," said she. 

** Nor 4 neither, I am afraid," said Harry. 
* "Stay, Hkrry, do not turn over this leaf; here is 
something I can understand, and a very curious fact too, 
that neither the Persians nor the Greeks knew how to 
build arches ; at least, that no trace can be found of 
arches in any of their buildings. This book says that 
it is not ascertained, even yet, to what people we owe 
the invention. T%e Romans were the first who brought 
it into|[eneral use in their a^fueducts for conveying wa- 
ter to their large cities, and m their bridges over great 
rivers, and in their magnificent temples." 

Harry regretted that the name of the man who first 
built an arch had not been preserved ; then turning to 
his father, he asked if he thought it had been regularly 
invented, or only discovered by accident ! His father 
said he was inclined to think that this useful discovery 
had been the result of accident, observation, and inven- 
tion, combined. 

*' Yes," said Harry, "perhaps in this way; a person 
may have seen some old building that had given way, 
where the stones might have so fallen upon each other, 
and so wedged, one between the other, as to give the 
first notion of the manner in which an arch is suj^rt- 
ed. I remember," continued Harry, ** taking notice of 
something of this sort in a broken wall : I saw a heavy 
stone, which had fallen so as to wedge itself between 
three or four others, and made, as it were, the keystone 
of an arch ; I think such an accident might have often 
happened, and might have given the first idea to other 
people. But to be sure I had seen an arch before, and 
unless I had, I should never probably have taken notice 
of the way in which Uiose stones had wedged them- 
selves." 

" But," resumed Lucy, pursuing her own thoughts, 
** how very common arches have become in these days ; 
even common, uneducated masons can build them." 

" Yes, but only by imitation ; by a model, or from a 
dravving or plan," said Harry. 

"And though we made some mistakes," continued 
Lucy, " yet is not it curious, mamma, that, even at his 
age, Harry can do, in some way or other, what neither 
Ite Peisiaiia b^ Greeks could do in any w^!" 
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" But, Lucy," intentipted Harry, " you must eohsider, 
that, even as far as I know, I hare learned it all from 
other people ; I did not invent it. If I had invented an 
arch, then indeed you might feel proud." 

•* Stay, stay ! do not turn over the leaf yet," cried 
Lucy ; '^ here is something I want to see about a bridge 
of rushes, in South America, over a river, between 
eighty and a hundred yards in breadth. It is made by 
laying bundles of rushes on four very large cables, 
stretched across, and made of a kind of grass. The 
army of one of the Incas was passed over this bridge ; 
and it was of such prodigious use, that a law was made 
by the Inca that it should be repaired every six months. 
AxA here is an account of another kind of bridge in 
South America, called a Tarabita, It is made of a sin- 

fie rope of thongs of an ox's hide ; or, as they call it, 
^ujuco. This rope is also stretched across the nver, and 
is fastened at each end to strong posts on the banks. 
From this is hung a kind of hammock, just large enough 
for a man to sit in ; a small rope is tied to the ham- 
mock, and men standing on the opposite shore puU the 
passenger in his hammock along the cable. 

** But, mamma, only think of the poor mules ! When 
a mule is to be carried over, they put girths under his 
body, and sling him up to ^ piece of wood, which slides 
along the great rope, and therie he hangs till pulled to 
« the other side. The first time a mule is lugged over in 
this way, he makes a prodigious kicking and flinging 
during the passage ; and I am sure I do not wonder at 
it. But in time, these docile, patient creatures come of 
themselves to be slung, and when used to it they never 
make the least motion during the passage." 

Lucy's father told her that, in this country, horses 
are every day sliing in a similar mannar, to be put into 
ships ; and that rope bridges, on the same principle as 
the Tarabita, have been made in India as well as in 
South America, and are very useful in places Where 
arches cannot be built. 

" Do not you ^ think, papa," said Lucy, " that the first 
idea of the sort of bridge Sir Rupert Digby was descri* 
bing to Harry, was taken from the Tarabita ?" 

•'Very likely, my dear," answered her father; "but I 
did not hear Sir Rupert describing the Wdge; tell ma 
what he said." 

" I forgot that you were* not walking with us, papa,»* 
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said Lucy ; " it was a suspension bridge, as he called it, 
and—" 

" My dear Lucy," interrupted Harry, " pray do not go 
on to the suspension bridge yet, because! want to talk 
to papa about it myself, by-and-by, if I find that I can- 
not manage my arch ; but let me settle that first. Now, 
if you have done with the Tarabita, let me have the 
book quite to myself." 

« Lucy immediately surrendered it, saying, at the same 
time, '* If you meet with any thing more that is enter- 
taining, any thing more that I can understand, will you 
call me, or will you read it to me, Harry 1 I shall be 
only winding a skein of silk for mamma." After a short 
silence, Harry called to Lucy, *' Here is a curious fkct 
about the Chinese manner of building arches. Each 
stone, which is from five to ten feet lone, is cut so aa 
to form a segment, that is, a portion of the aivh, and 
there is no keystone. Ribs of wood are so m 4^ times 
fitted to the convexity of this arch, and are baked 
through the stones by iron bars. This fact, of their 
doing without a keystone, reminds me of what my fa- 
ther said, that there is no mystery in tlie keystone* 
He laughed at me for the rout w6 made tiboat it, »s if 
there was something magical in it. He um\ that each 
stone might be considered as a keystone, if it were put 
in last ; but that it was more convenient to load the 
wooden centres equably, by working from the hutments 
up to the middle or crown of the arch." 

Lucy returned to her skein of silk ; and Harry, with 
his elbows on the table, and his hands over his ears, 
gave himself up entirely to Part the First of the Theory 
of Bridges. 

In vain, utterly in vain. At last a heavy sigh, ap- 
proaching to a groan, was heard from him. 

" Father, I cannot make out what I want to know. I 
think 3n>u told me that when an arch is in equilibrium, 
it will bear almost any weight that can be put upon it ; 
therefore I was very anxioi}s to understand, first, what 
Is meant by an arch being in equilibrium ; and then I 
wanted to find out how to make it so. You told me 
that an arch is in equilibrium whep the materials of 
which it is built are so placed that the pressure of their 
weight should be equal in all their parts. I understood 
that when the haunches were not too heavy, they wo\|ld 
tKA press in, as they did in my poor bridge, and squeete 
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up the crown. I thought I understood clearly what 
you said, that as long as the hutments are secure, and 
as long as no part of the arch changes its form, by being 
pressed up or down by the weight, so long, and no long- 
er, its strength remains." 

" So far, so good, Harry," said his father. " You un- 
derstand so far well." 

" Ah ! father, but now comes the worst, the difficulty ; 
how to build an arch in equilibrium. I said to myself, 
there must be rules for it, since people do it every, d^y, 
and they must be printed, probably in this best of 
essays on the theory and practice of bridges. And so 
here are all the rules before my eyes ; but, the misfor- 
tune is, I cannot understand them." 

" Why, Hapy 1 Why cannot you understand them V 
said his father. ^ 

" Because they aijeall full of algebra and mathematics, 
and a number of terms which I do not understand. Cy- 
cloids, hyperbolas, intrados, extrados, and curves of 
equilibration, of all which I know nothing. Then sud- 
denly I thought I should see the whole plainly at once, 
father, where it says, 

" * The stones or sections of an arch, being of a 
wedge-like form, have their tendency to descend oppo- 
sed by the pressure which their sides sustain from the 
similar tendency of the adjoining sections ; should this 
pressure be too small, the stone will descend ; should 
the pressure be too great, the stone will be forced up- 
wards.' 

" Now the very thing that I want to know for my bridge 
is how to make the pressure just right," continued Har- 
ry : " but when I hoped I had just got at it, all was lost 
to me again in a crbwd of a b% x and v's, and sines and 
tangents, and successive angles of inclination, and then 
it ends with— * Let us go bsKsk to the geometrical con- 
struction,' and so there I am left as wise as ever, or as 
foolish ; for I cannot get On<m« single step further." 
** For want of what, Hariy ?" said his father. 
" For want of geometry, father : for want of knowing 
something more of mathematics. , But could not you, 
father, put the rules for me in plain words, without al- 
gebra or mathematics V 

" Impossible, my boy ; without your understanding 
mathematics, I cannot e3q)lain further to you. It is 
put there as clearly as it is possible; and it is not thio 
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hxAi of the explainer if you cannot undeistand it. But 
consider, Harry, this was not written for youngsters like 
you, but for men of science, who have acquired all the 
necessary previous knowledge.'* 

"Men of science," repeated ifarry, thoughtfully; 
" those men of science must, at some time of their lives, 
when they were youngsters, father, have been as I am 
now, I suppose ; and I may be, if I work hard and get 
the knowledge, as they are now. Then I wiU learn 
mathematics. There is nothing else for it. I will set 
about it in earnest. The want of this knowledge meets 
me everywhere, and stops me sl^ort in the most provo- 
king manner. I remember in the dock-yard, about the 
shape of the ship, and the sails and sailing, I was told 
perpetually, you cannot understand that for want of 
mathematics. And how I must give up building my 
arch, all for want of mathematics." 

" Give up building the arch !" cried Lucy ; " then you 
will give it up, after all." 
" I must," said Harry. 

" I thought you would never give lip, Harry," said 
Lucy. ** I thought you, who have so much perseverance 
and resolution, would try again a|id again. Perseve- 
rance against Fortune, you know." 

"Yes, if I could by perseverance be sure of succeed- 
ing at last," said Harry, " or even have a good chance 
of it : but it would not be resolution, would it, father ? . 
It would only be obstinacy to persist in doing the same 
thing over again, without knowing how to do it better." 
" No," answered his father, " it would not be obstina- 
cy, but it would be senseless and useless perseverance. 
Vou have come exactly to the conviction to which I 
knew your two experiments and your good sense would 
bring you, that mathematics are so necessary, not only 
to bridge-building, but to almost all the Useful arts, as 
well as sciences, that you can mak^ but little progress 
without this knowledge. Having found yourself stopped 
short for want of it, in an affair on which your heart was 
set, and which seemed merely a handicraft art, you feel 
this come home both tq your business and your pleas- 
ure. So now put by the Encyclopedia for to-night ; go 
to bed, and think no more of arches and bridges, nor 
even of mathematics, till to-morrow." 
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Next morning Lucy met Harry with a melancholy 
countenance, and in a mournful tone said, '* My dear 
Harry, all the time you are learning mathematics, are 
we to have no brid^ 1 Is it all come to this at last f*^ 

" My dear Lucy, do not be in such terrible despair," 
said Harry. "Let us consider about the susgension 
bridge, of which Sir Rupert was talking." 

" Oh ! yes," cried Lucy, " 1 was in hopes that we 
could make a suspension bridge. How was it Sir Ru- 
pert described it; can you recollect, Harry 1" 

" That bridge which he described," said Harry, " was 
formed of huge iron chains, hanging across the river, 
from high piers built of sohd masonry on each baiJt, 
These chains passed over the top of the piers, and down 
to the ground, and the ends were secured fast in the solid 
rock. If these fastenings do not give way, from the 
weight of the arch of chains puUing over the top of the 
piers, and if no links in the chains themselves break, the 
bridge suspended from that arch, wiUi any proper weight 
that can be laid upon it, or may pass over it, would be 
safe, and the bridge would last for ever." 

" So in this bridge, then," said Lucy, « the arch is 
turned upside down." 

" Yes,'* said Harry, " the arch is inverted. And there 
b one great advantage for me in this, which is what I 
want to come tp ; that an arch which hangs saves all 
the difficulty of construction to me. It hangs by its 
own weight, like a chain, and gravity settles the mat- 
ter fpr me, and makfes it take the right shape. Look out 
of the window, Lucy, at the curve made by that chain, 
in tiie fence, between two of those wooden posts ; tjiat 
is called the catenary curve, from catena, a chain.' I 
have just been reading about it. Now suppose it stif- 
fened in its present shape, and inverted, and then set 
upon the sround like an arch, it would make a very 
strong bridge if it had good hutments. But han^ng 
down it wilTdo our business." 

"Will iti" said Lucy. "I am. glad of it; but we 
have no chains, and you would be obliged to build up> 
great pieces of soUd wall, piers as you called them, and 
then you must ask for the mason's man again, and th&re 
would be all that trouble over again. I will tell you 
what would do instead, without any trouble. There are 
two trees on the opposite banks of our river, Harry, a 
little higher up the hill than our bridge is.^' 
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•* Win, not ti," said Harry. 

"Was," repeated Lucy, with a sigh. "But these 
trees are in a beautiful place, and they are good large 
trees, with stout stems. Now from one to the other of 
these could we not hang, instead of great heavy chains, 
strong ropes, and fasten them securely round the trunks 
of the trees % Do you know the place tnat I mean, where 
the two trees are ?" 

" I know the place very well," said Harry, " and an 
excellent place it is, about eight feet across from bank to 
bank, and the trees about sixteen feet asunder. And 
yours is a very good notion of making use of these trees 
to hang our suspension bridge from : but when you have 
hwig your ropes, how will you get on ? And tell me, do 
you mean to let them fall down archwise, or to stretch 
Hiem tight and hang a basket to them, and so pull the 
passengers over by a r<^ fastened to the basket, in the 
Tarabita way V 

* " No, no," said Lucy, " I should not like to gd in the 
basket that way, nor would mamma, I am sure. Do not 
Tarabita us over. Pray, Harry, think of some better 
way." 

" I will tell yon how I would do it," said Harry. 
" But, in the first place, why should we use ropes t Why 
not wire ? There is an inconvenience in ro^ which 
^le is not in wire. Ropes would stretch ; tie them or 
festen them in what way you would to your trees, the 
arch of rope would stretch or shrink." 

"Yes, with the drjmess and damp, if with BdChing 
else," said Lucy : " therefore, instead of rope, let us 
have wire. But recollect, Harry, that if wire does not 
stretch, it may crack and break." 

" That is true," said Harry ; " but we must have iMrong 
wire, such as fences are made of; and, you know, we 
■light easily try the strength of the wire first, by hang- 
ing weights to it." 

"And where shall we get such wire, and enough of 
it !" said Lucy. , 

" That is another' affair," said Harry. 

" Well," said Lucy, " suppose your wire w^re fasten- 
ed round the two trees, and hanging across from bank 
to bank!" 

" Yes," said Harry, " fastened to the trees, at about 
the height of six- feet from the ground, and the wire 
passed-vound the body 6f the trees, and two lengths of 
D n 7 
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wire stretching across, with the thidmess of ihe tnmk 
of the tree between them : both wires hanging equally 
loose." 

*' But* if would not fall into the shape of an arch, 
because wire is stiffish^ you know ; and f am afraid that 
its owtt^mere weieht would not be sufficient to bring it 
to the curve in which a heavy chain would felL" 

"Very true," said Harry, **but I think it will take 
that curve when I hang some weight upon it ; tb& weight 
of my bridge ; you shall see." 

** Show me that," said Lucy, •* for the bridge is what 
1 want to come to. Of what is tiiat to be made, and 
howl" 

*^ Of two deal boards," said Harry, *'axid they must 
be joined together endwise, by nailing a riiort piece 
of board to them both underneath ; then Uiese tw0 
boards would be long enough, not only toreaeh acioss 
from bank to bank, but also to lie firmly on the groimd 
at each end." 

'* But that is only a plank bridge, thrpwn aeross in 
the old way," murmured Lucy. 

" Stay a bit," said Harry, " and you shall see some* 
thhig new. I have not finished iitrhat I was going to 
say, and I must go back one stem. I forgot to tell you 
that, before I md these boards down, I woold nail 
across their under side five or six slips of wood, some*' 
what like those with i^ich 3rou may recollect we coai* 
Bected the top of the centrings, but stronger. The ends 
of these slips of wood are to project beyond the edges 
of the board, suppose a few inches at each side : then I 
would lay down the board as before, and to each end. 
of all these slips of wood I would fasten a piece of 
wire, but of a smaller kind than that of which my arches 
are to be made. I would then carry these pieoes of 
wire, which Sir Rupert catted stirrups^ straight up from 
the ends of the cross slips, where they are thus fastened* 
to the two great hanging wires over head, and 1 would 
fiasten them to these wires tightly. Then, you see, we 
should have six upright wires on one side, and six on the 
ether; and you would be able to walk on your board 
between them. Now the weight of this board, and of 
whatever comes upon it, will, I think, draw the twa 
^at wires into the proper arch shape: and then we 
shall have the strength of an inverted arch to support 
our plank bridge. Just the same as if it. w^aa 
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arcb on tbe ground, with its biu;k upwards, and a road 
over tt.'* 

" Excellent," said Lucy ; " I see it all, and I shall be 
able to walk safely between those up and down wires, 
which, besides supporting the board, and hindering it 
from swagging down in the middle, and in aJl ita great 
bending length, will also form a nice sort of fence, to 
prevent my feeling giddy. Those upright wires would 
. form a sort of balustrade, that is the word, and alto- 
gether I think the thing would look very pretty, and I 
wish* we could make it. If we had but the wire !-^ 
But then, my dear Harry," said Lucy, after a short 
pause, ** this bridge, will do only for human creatures. 
The ass and the ass-cart cannot go over it/' 

" No," said Harry, " we must pve that up." 

"So we must, and so we will," said Lucy; "and 
after all, it is not much trouble to the ass to go round 
the other way. It was only for the glory of the thing 
I wsmted him to go over your bridge ; and all that can 
be said is, that yours, Harry, is not the ass^s bridge, ^^ 

" Thank you," said Harry, accepting even of a pun 
willingly and gratefully when in due season. 

Next morning came Sir Rupert Digby, and he was of 
great use to Harry. Luckily, he had a supply of all the 
things which were wanted for this Mage. He had 
some strong wire, of an eighth of an inch thick, and 
some of a tenth ; these had been procured for the pur- 
pose of making invisible fences, to keep the hares from 
Lady Digby's carnation-beds, and sufficient had remained 
for Harry's bridge. Two long deal boards he also sup- 
j^ed, besides a short piece for uniting them ; and some 
old paling furnished the cross-pieces. 

Thus ha^mily provided with all he wanted, Harry 
w^it to work ; and in the course of a week's labouring 
witli wood and wire, he successfully accomplished his 
suspension bridge, according to the plan he and Lucy 
had formed together. The arch hung from tree to tree, 
in a beautiful spot, as, without exaggeration, Lucy had 
described it; and across from bank to bank stretched 
the bndge, supported by its six wires from the aroh 
above.^ Tlie mother went over the mother's bridge the 
day it was finished, without once catching flounce or 
petticoat in the wires. Indeed, after having crossed it, 
complaisantly, twice for the honour of the architects, 
^e actually crossed and recrossed it a thtrd timet 
D2 
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fmrely for her own satisfaction. As 'to the number ot 
times which Lucy crossed and recrossed the mother's 
bridge this day, it must not be named, for it would pass 
all human, or all grown-up, powers of belief. 

The historian has been mmute, perhaps, even to te- 
diousness, in the detail of the construction of this sus- 
pension bridge, in the hope that it may prove a pleas- 
ure to some future young woricmen. For theur en- 
couragement it should be noted, that this is not a theo- 
retic, but a practical bridge. Nothing is here set 
down but what has been really accomphshed by a boy 
under twelve years of age. It has been said, as an in- 
centive to enterprise, that whatever man has done, man 
may do again. And it is equally true, that whatever 
boy has done, boy may do. 



Dice day Harry and Lucy were with their mother at 
her comfortable seat, she working, Lucy reading to 
her, and Harry making a kite; he looked up to see 
which way the wind was, and he saw Sir Rupert Digby 
coming down the mountain towards them. Away went 
books and work, the kite and its tail were cleared off 
the ground, and Harry and Lucy ran to meet their 
friend. He had a long pole in his hand, pointed wiUi 
iron, which he used as a walking-stick. This Hany 
and Lucy instantly supposed must be one of those used 
by the peasants on Mount Pilate, of whom they well re- 
membered the account which their mother had formerly 
read to them. The long-disput«d question between 
them, as to the manner in which these poles were held 
by the people, who used them in descending mountains, 
was now settled beyond a doubt by Sir Rupert's evi- 
dence, and by his showing them the method. Lucy 
found that it was exactly the way which Harry had un« 
derstood from the description, and shown to her. Lucy 
walked, or attempted to walk, all the rest of the way, 
down the steepest part of the path, with Sir Rupert's 
pole; but, far from its being of use, she sUpped ten 
times more than usual, from want of understanding the 
practice as well as the theory of wielding it. After 
they were fairly on flat ground, and had passed Harry's 
bridge, paying due and never-failing toll of admiration, 
Lucy began to ask Sir Rupert questions about Mount 
Pilate \ whether he had ever ascendtd it when be wa9 
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in SwitBerland, dlid whether he had seen or heard any 
thing of the twelve children who once lived there, in a 
hut which they had built for themselves, with a dog to 
guard them. Sir Rupert had ascended Mount PUate, 
but of the twelve children, their hut, and their dog, he 
could give no information. Indeed, had the individuals 
for whom Lucy was inquinng been living smd fotth- 
comiog, they must, by this time, have been about 
eighty or ninety years of age. To make amends, if 

Eossible, for his ignorance about these children, he gave 
ucy a description of a storm, which came on one day 
when he was m a boat on the Lake of Lucerne, so sud- 
deoly, and with such violence, that it was all the expe- 
rienced boatmen could do to get into a little bay in 
time to escape the danger of being, upset. The mrht- 
ning was more brilliant and frequent than any he had 
ever seen in England, and the thunder reverberating 
from the mountains nMure deep-Umed and sublime. But 
the circumstance which remamed in his mind, as moal 
characteristic and picturesque, was the sudden gathet^ 
ing of an immense body of Uack cloud, which covered 
the blue sky almost instantaneously, and descending 
from the summit of Mount Pilate to its base on the 
edge of the lake, hid the whole of that mountain as 
completely as if it had not been in existence. In less 
than ten minutes, this black, dense mass of clouds, 
whi<^ had advanced upon the Uue waves, opened to- 
wards the middle, and, Uke a curtain drawn back in vast 
folds, passed away on each side, revealing the base of 
the mountain; the divided mass then quickly rolled 
upwards, like enormous volumes of smoke, and van- 
ishing from the summit, left it clear. In a few mo- 
ments no trace of cloud was to be seen, the sky was 
blue, the sun shining brightly, and the whole expanse 
of the lake placid and unruffled as if no storm had ever 
been. 

To interest Harry still more about Mount Pilate, Sk 
Rupert promised to send him an account of an extraor- 
dinary mechanical worii, which existed there a few years 
ago, called the slide of Alpnach. 

** Could not you give me some idea of it now, sir V 
said Harry; ''1 dare say we should understand it as 
well, or better, from your des^ption, than from the 
took." 

^I will 4»dettroor to explain it," said Sir Ri^eii, 
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'*as you wish it; bnt in the book tS Which I allade, 
there is a more clear and exact description than I can 
hope to give. It is wriUea by one who saw the work," 
continued he, turning Ux Harry's father, " by our great, 
our amiable, our ever-to-be-regretted friend, Professor 
Playfair. 

" First, Harry, I should tell ytMi the purpose for which 
it was made. On the south side of Mount Pilate there 
were great forests of spruce fir ; end at the time of which 
I am speaking, a great deal of that timber was neces- 
sary for shipbuilding. These forests were, however, in 
a situation which seemed almost inaccessible, such was 
the steepness and ruggedness of that side of the moun- 
tain. It had rarely been visited but by the hunters of the 
chamois or wild goat, and they gave hiformation of the 
great size of these trees, and of the extent of the for- 
ests. There these trees had stood for ages usdess, 
and there they might have stood useless to this day, 
but for the enterprise and skill of a German engineer, of 
the name of Rupp. His spirit of inquiry being iy>used 
by the accounts of the chamois-hunters, he made his 
way up by their paths, surveyed the forests, and formed 
the bold project of purchasmg and cutting down the 
trees, and constructing, with some of the bodies of the 
trees themselves, a smgular kind of wooden road or 
trough, down which others fit for shipbuilding could 
be sent headlong into the lake below, which fortu- 
nately came to the very foot of the mountain. When 
once upon the lake, they were to be made into rafts, 
and, ¥athout the aid of ships or boats to carry them, 
they were to be floated down the lake. It was proposed, 
that from thence they should be conveyed by a very 
rapid stream called the Reuss, into the river Aar, and 
thence into the Rhine, down which these rafts could be 
easily navigated to Holland, where the timber was 
wanted. They might further be transported into the 
German Ocean, where they could be conveyed to what- 
ever port was desired. 

** Forgive me," said Sir Rupert, smiling, as he looked 
at Lucy, ** for troubling you with the German Ocean, and 
the Rhine, and the Aar, and the Reuss, and with all my 
geography ; it is not for the sake of displa3ring it, nor 
for the purpose of trying your patience ; but I menti(m 
their names, because I am sure that you will look fcNr 
fimn on your map, and you will unoenrtaad tiie diffi^ 
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eiiby, and find the whole thing much better fixed in 
your memory by knowing all the places and distances 
distinctly. Besides, you will be better able to explain 
it to others, than if you could aioly say, There was a for- 
est on some mountain, whose name I don't know ; the 
trees were throwx^o^ioi into a lake, whose name I can't 
recollect, and seiit by a. rapid stream, whose name I 
never knew, into another, whose name I forget, and so 
on to a great river, whose name I ought to remember, 
but cannot, and so into an ocean, which has a particu- 
lar name, if I could recollect it, till at last, somehow, 
these rafts got to wherever they were wanted, but 
where that was I cannot well tell." 

Lucy half laughed and looked half ashamed, for she 
said she had often felt almost as much at a loss in re- 
peating things she had heard, for want of remembering 
the geography of the story- 

" But now, sir, for the slide," said Harry. " You said, 
I think, that it was a kind of trough made of the bodies 
of trees ; did you mean the mere trunks, without their 
being sawed up into boards V 

" The trunks of the trees," repUed Sir Rupert, "just 
roughly squared with the axe. Three trees so prepared, 
and laid side by side, formed the bottom ; another set 
formed each of the sides ; and all, strongly fastened to- 
geti^er, composed this enormous trougli, which was 
about three or four feet deep, and about six feet wide at 
the top. It extended to a length of more than eight 
miles, from the place where the forest stood on the side 
of the mountain to the lake below. Each tree that 
was to be sent down had its branches lopped off, its baurk 
strii^d, and its outer surface made tolerably smooth. 
Men were stationed all the way down, at about half a 
mile distance from each other, i«rhp were to give tele- 
graphic signals, with a lar^e board like a door, which 
they set up when all was nght and all readyto begin, 
and lowered when any thing was wrong. These sig- 
nals were communicated from man to man, so that in a 
few seconds the inteUigence was known all along the 
line that a tree was to be launched. The tree, roaring 
}ouder and louder, as it flew down the slide, soon an- 
nounced itself, and, as Pla3rfair describes it, came in 
0ight at perhaps half a mjle distance, and in one instant 
after shot past, with the noise of thunder ajid tb« 
sapidity o/Ughtning." 
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"How I should like to have seen it," said Harry. 
" Sir, did iiot you say that Mr. Playfair himself saw a 
tree go down 1" 

** Yes, he and his young nephew saw five trees de- 
scend. One of them a spruce fir, a hundred feet long, 
and four feet diameter at the lower end, which was 
always launched foremost into the trough. After the 
telegraphic signals had been repeated up the line again, 
another tree followed. £ach was about six minutes in 
descending along a distance of more than eight miles. 
In some places the route was not straight, but some- 
what circuitous, and in others almo^ horizontal, though 
the average declivity was about one foot in seventeen. 
Harryt I hope I am exact enough to please you." 

" And to mstruct me too," said Harry, *' for I could 
not tell how wonderful the thing really was without 
knowing all this." 

'* Did Mr. Playfair and his nephew stand at the top or 
the bottom of the hill, sir 1" said Lucy ; " did they look 
down upon the falling trees, or up the hill to them as 
tiiey were descending 1" 

" Up to them," said Sir Rupert. " They stationed 
themselves near the bottom of the descent, and close 
to the edge of the slide, so that they might see the 
trees project into the lake. Their guide, however, did 
not relish this amusement; he hid himself behind a 
tree, where for his comfort the engineer, Mr. Rupp, told 
him he was not in the least degree safer than they 
were. The ground where they stood had but a very 
slight declivity, yet the astonishing velocity with which 
the tree passed, and the force with which it seemed to 
shake the trough, were, Mr. Playfair says, altogether 
formidable. You, Harry, who are a mechanic, must be 
aware that, with bodies of such weight, descending 
with such accelerated rapidity, there would be great 
danger if any sudden check occurred ; but so judicious 
were the signals, and all the precautions tsdcen by this 
engineer, that during the whole time the shde of Alp- 
nach was in use, very few accidents happened. The 
enterprise, begun and completed so as to bB fit for use in 
the course of a few months, succeeded entirely, and 
jrewarded, I believe with fortune, I am sure with repu- 
tation, the ingenious and courageous engineer by whom 
it was {danned and executed, in defiance of adl the proph- 
ecies against him. The Learned, as well as t& Ho^ 
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learned, when first they heard of it, condemned the 
attempt as rash and absurd. Some set to work with 
calculations, and proved, as they thought, and I own as 
I should have thought, that the friction would be so 
great that no tree could ever slide down, but that it 
must wedge itself and stick in the trough. Others ima- 
gined they foresaw a far greater danger from the rapid- 
ity of the motion, and predicted that the trough would 
take fire." 

*' That is what I should have been most afraid of»" 
said Harry. 

** And your fear would have been rational and just," 
said Sir Rupert. " This must have happened but for a cer- 
tain precaution, which effectually counteracted tfte dan- 
ger. Can you guess what that precaution was, Harry 1*^ 

Harry answered, that periiap« water might have been 
let into the trough. 

" Exactly so, Harry," said Sir Rupert ; " the mountain 
streams were in several places conveyed over the edges, 
and running along the trough, kept it constantly moist." 

After this. Sir Rupert and Harry's father began to talk 
to each other about some curious circumstances con- 
cerning the slide of Alpnach, which have puzzled men 
of science and philosophers. Harry did not c-ompre- 
hend all they were saying; but his curiosity was often 
excited by what little he did understand. 

His father said that he could better have conceived 
the possibility of the safe descent of the trees on this 
wooden road, if it had been in one straight, uninterrupted 
line ; but there were, as it appeared, iSends in the road. 
He should have judged beforehand that a descending 
body of such momentum (weight and velocity) could not 
have had the direction of its motion changed as sudden- 
ly at these turns as would be necessary, and he should 
have thought, that either the side of the trough against 
which the tree would strike at the bend must have been 
broken, or more probably that the tree would, by its ac- 
quired velocity, have bolted in a straight line over the 
side of the trough. Sir Rupert said that he should have 
thought the same, beforehand; and both agreed, that 
the facts ascertained by the unexpected success of this 
slide of Alpnach opened new views and new questions 
of philosophical discussion, as the result was contrary 
to some of the generally received opinions of mechao- 
ics, respecting friction especially. 
D 3 
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^Haery, my dear," said Lucy, ** what were you do- 
ing this morning when I passed by without your speak- 
ing, and when you were drawing something upon a 
«late!" 

" I was drawing," answered Harry, *• the iroof of a 
house for Dame Peyton. The other day I heard her 
talking to the wootean about a new roof which she is 
going to have made, and I did not think the plan they 
proposed was a good one. Sir Rupert Digby has given 
me leave, indeed, he has desired me, to try whether I 
can make one that will do better, and he wiU be so kind 
as to give whatever timber is necessary ; and papa will 
look at my plan, and hear what the woodman proposed^ 
and dMrmme which will do best.*' 

Harry had long ago learned the principles of roofing, 
from a little model which his father had made for himi. 
It took to pieces, and could be put together again, and 
the names of all the parts were written upon them, so 
that both their names and uses were familiar to him. 
Besides, he had since seen in large what he had learned 
in small. He had observed the manner in which his 
father had made or repaired the roofs of his tenants* 
houses, so that he had now only to apply what he al- 
ready knew to his present purpose in making the plan 
for Dame Peyton's roof. 

Lucy begged of him to let her see it,' and to explain 
it to her before he showed it to his father, that she might 
understand what he was* about Harry said he would 
explain it to her with pleasure ; but he thought it would 
be best, before he showed her his drawing, to give her 
some general notion of the principles of roofing* or else 
she could not understand whether his plan was right or 
wrong, or good or bad. 

Lucy said that she should like this very much, if it 
was not very difficult to understand. 

" Not in the least," said he ; " my father explained it 
to me, and I will try and do the same for you. I will 
begin, as I remember he did, by setthng first the thing 
to be done. In order to have a good roof, it is neces- 
sary thai it shoidd be so constructed as to enable it to 
bear not only its own weight, but the weight of the 
thatch, or tiles, or slates with which it is to be covered, v 
It must be made so as to stand steadily, and so as not 
to push out the waUs of the house. It must be festened 
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On the house, so that it may not be blown away by Ibe 
wind ; and it must slope, so as to carry off the water 
which falls when it rains or snows. Besides all this, a 
good roof should be as light as may be consistent with 
strength, not only because it should press as Uttle as 
possible on the walls of the house, but because there 
should be no waste of timber, timber being sometimes 
scarce ; and even in countries where there is plenty, it 
would only weaken the work by useless weight, to em- 
ploy more timber than is necessary for strength." 

" Yes, I understand very clearly the thing to be done," 
Said Lucy ; " now for the way of doing it. But you said 
one thing, Harry, which I think was not qmte correct ; ' 
you said roofs must slope to let off the watery jiOw I 
have seen flat roofo*^ 

" It is true," said Harry, " some' roofs are flat ; but, m 
general, as I should have said, roofs are made to slope 
from the middle down to the front and to the back ; not 
only to let the water run off, but for the strength of the 
roof, 38 1 will explain by-imd-by. Some slope more, 
you know, and some less." 

'* Yes," said Lucy, " and some are ugly, and some are 
pretty; I hope that is to be considered in your good 
roof.*^ 

" Yes," said Harry, " and some are strong, and some 
are weak ; that is to be considered first. Under the 
thatch, slates, tiles, or whatever the outside of the roof 
is covered with, you know, Lucy, there must be some 
sort of framework, which supports this covering. Have 
you any recollection of the look of that framework 1 
You have, I know, often seen the roofs of houses before 
they were slated, have not you ?" 

•* Very often," said Lucy ; ** yet I have only a general 
notion of a sort of wooden work, as you say, sloping 
both ways from the middle, with some sort of triangular- 
shamed frames underneath, and straight pieces of wood 
nailed across these." 

•* That is the general look, and I will explain the use 
of those triangular frames," said Harry. 

" The use, I think," said Lucy, " was to support the 
weight of the pieces of wood to which the slates were 
to be fastened.*^* 

"But why should these frames be triangular?" said 
Harry ; " do you know 1 Would they do as well if they 
were tot that shape 1" 
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.Lucy said she did not know ; she had a feeling that 
they would not be so strong, but she could not exactly 
give a reason for it. 

** Then I will show you," said Harry, ** for all roofing 
depends upon this ; and if you once understand this well, 
all the rest is easy. Suppose that this frame was not a 
triangle — suppose the base, or piece that goes across^ 
taken itway, and the two sloping sides placed on the 
walls of a house, with their upper ends leaning against 
each other, what do you think would haj^n!" said 
Harry. 

" They would hardly stand, I think," said Lucy, " un- 
less they were fastened together at top, and fastened to 
the wall in some way at the bottom. They would slip, 
like cards which we set up that way in building card 
houses." 

•* Very well," said Harry, ** so they would. Now sup- 
pose them fastened together at top, what would happen 
when a great weight was put upon them ?" 

**jStill they would be pressed out at bottom," «aid 
Lucy. 

" Now how will you hinder that t" said Harry. 

*' Fasten them well to the walls on each side," said 
Lucy. 

**!But,"said Harry, *'the weight must still tend to 
press them out at the bottom ; and if they are fastened 
to the walls, then the walls must be pressed out also. 
Look at this ruler of mine," continued he, opening a 
carpenter^s rule, and setting it up like a slopmg roof 
upon two books ; " these two books may stand for walls, 
and you see they are pushed down when I press my 
hands upon the roof." 

" I understand," said Lucy. " Now I perceive the use 
of that piece of wood at bottom, that base of the tri- 
angulax frame which you took away ; we must put it 
baclft again : I see it is the great, the only strength of the 
whole. The ends of the two sloping pieces must be 
well fastened to that ; they are then held together, and 
cannot be pressed out at bottom, and the weight on them 
will not then push out the walls." 

" But now, hefore we go on any further," said Harry, 
** let me tell you the names of the different parts, or we 
shall get into confusion. A roof made in this manner 
is called a framed roof, or a tmssed roof. The two slo- 
ping«pieces of this frame are called principal rqfters.^* 
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** I have heard the tenants, in talking to papa about 
Toofs, ask for a pair of principals," said Lmcy ; *' now I 
am glad to know what is meant, and what they wanted." 

*'And this piece," continued Harry, '* which goes 
across at the bottom, and forms the base of the triangle, 
Molding, or, as we say, tying it together, is called the 
girder, or tie-beam : sometimes this piece is not placed 
at the bottom, but ]^gher up, and then it is called the 
coHar-heam,^ 

** The whole must be much weaker when it is higher 
up than when it is quite at the bottom, I think," said 
Lucy. '* I would rather have a tie-beam than a collar- 
beam, if I Y^ere to hav# a roof." ' 

** You are very right in that," said Harry. *' But let 
us go on. Such frames as these are sufficient for a small 
roof, like Dame Peyton's. Six of seven of these, I be- 
lieve, there were in her old roof; and they were aU fast- 
ened together at top by a long piece of wood called a 
ridge-pole, and at bottom they were secured to flat pieces 
of wood on the top of the walls of the house, which are 
called waU-plates; over these were laid, about a foot 
asunder, slender but straight branches of trees, about 
the thickness oftny wrist. They lie across from frame 
to frame horizontally, and sometimes over these they 
lay hurdles to support the thatch." 

'< I think Dame Peyton*s had hurdles," said Lucy. '" I 
r^oUect looking up one day at the loft. I remember 
the look of the hurdles, and the thatch above. All that 
you have told me about a roof, Harry, is not nearly as 
difficult as I expected ; it is really very simple and easy." 

'* Then this is all that is necessary for the roof of any 
small house," said Harry, *' where the width or span is 
iiot above fifteen or sixteen fleet, like Dame Peyton's." 

*' Was there any particular fault in her roof except old 
age ?" said Lucy. 

" Yes," said Harry, " there was ; a fault which pre- 
vented it from lasting to old age. It was not at all old, 
bot weak. It had the very fault you said you should 
not like to have in the roof of your house ; instead of 
having girders, it had only collar-beams, which were 
placed so high up that they had not sufficient strength 
to prevent the pnncipal raners from spreading out." 

^ How foolish the man must have been who built it in 
that way," said Lucy ; *' or do you think he had any rear 
son for 11 ?" 

U 8 
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** He did it, I suppose, to give more room over kead 
in the loft," said Harry. 

** You will "not do so," said Lucy. ** But except that 
you will have girders, will your roof be the same as tht 
oM one ?" 

" No," answered Harry, «* mine must be different is 
other ways, and I will teU you why. The span of Dame 
Peyton's new roof must be consideraUy laiger than that 
of her old one. You know the shed which goes along 
the whole length of the back of her house % It has a 
lower roof, that slopes from the back wall — a pent-house 
roof; that roof is to be taken down, as it lets in the wet.. 
She will have the wall of that shed raised, to make it 
even with the walls of the house ; and she is determin- 
ed to take away the present back wall of the house, 
which divides it from the shed." 

" Then the new jpoof is to cover the whole," said L«cy« 
" I am glad of it. Now show me your plam" 

" First answer me one question," said Harry, " aad 
tell me what you would do yourself. The span, you 
know, is to be five feet more than that of her old roofi 
then the girder must be five feet longer, and the length of 
it will be much greater in proportion td the pviBcipals«'' 
. " I see that the girder must be terribly weak," said 
Lucy, " and likely to bend in the middle." 

" Yes," said Harry, " especially when the weight of 
the kitchen ceiling is to be added to it below. Thmi lite 
question I ask you is, how would you prevent this gird- 
er from bending ?" 

•' Could not you tie it up in the middle by a rope^ fixed 
round the beam, and then fastened well to the top of 
the roof where the rafters meet V asked Lucy. 

" Very well," said Harry, " but why with a rope ? If 
you please, we will tie the girder in.a man's way, with 
a piece of timber. A strong straight piece, called a 
king'^ost, is set up perpendicularly, and fastened into the 
middle of the girder at bottom, by morticing or dove^taH- 
tng" it;-and near the top notches are cut, m which \h» 
upper ends of the principals are fixed ; so that in feet 
this post hangs upon the principals ; and as they lean 
against it, they mutually support one another, and hoH 
up the girder, which you see cannot bend in the middle 
now." 

• •* That is excellent," said Lucy. " Now I understand 
it aU*" 
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'' AU as far as I hare tcddyou," said Harry; <' but all 
is not perfectly safe yet. Taere is another tMng which 
might happen, another danger of which I have not told 
yoo : in my roof, you see, not only the girder is much 
longer, but the sloping rafters also are much longer than 
in the old roof, and consequently weaker; they will re- 
quire some farther strengthening, especially if Sir Ru- 
pert slates the house, as he talks of doing, some time 
or other ; my roof therefore must be able to support the 
weight of slates. How shall I strengthen tl^ princi- 
pals, and where ? tell me, before I show you my draw- 
ing." 

** You should strengthen them in the middle of their 
length, I think,*' said Lucy, " where they are the weak- 
est." 

** I think 80 too," said Harry ; ** and how ?" 

*^ Could ix)t you put up sloping pieces from the bot- 
tom of the king-post to the middle of the principals? 
Would not this do, Harry 1" 

•• I hope so," said Harry, " for that is exacUy the way 
I mean to do it. Here is my drawing now ; here are 
those sloping pieces, as you call them: their right 
names are, I believe, braces, or strutts.^^ 

** Two names !" cried Lucy ; " I wish they had only 
one, and then I should have but one to remember." 
' ^ J am sorry they have two, but I cannot help it," said 
Harry. *^ A workman must kiM>w all the names, because 
they are sometimes called by one and sometimes by an- 
other, by different people." 

** But one will do for me," said Lucy ; '* for all I want 
is to understand you ; and if we agree upon one, and if 
you use that same word always, that will do." 

" Then let us call them stnuts;^ said Harry. " There 
are some of the aarts of a roof which tend to push asun- 
der sidewise, ana some which puU downwards. Now 
look at this triangle before our eyes; look at all its 
parts, principal rafters, girder, king-post, strutts ; tell 
me which tend to push and which to pull asund^ ?" 

Lucy looked and considered each, and then answered, 
** Hiese sloping rafters tend to push asunder, if they 
arc not prevented by the girder." 

" You need not repeat what prevents it," said Harrv, 
<* I am sure you know that. But now tell me plamly 
which have a tendency to push and which to pull." 

'* The principal rafters have a tendency to push oat»'' 
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said Lucy ; ** the girder to pull them tosether ; the Idng- 
post tends to pull downwuds, especiafiy if the weight 
of the ceiling of the room below is added to the weight 
of the ffirder." 

** Ri^t,** said Harry. ** It is necessary for anybody 
who is to make a roof to know this clearly ; because, 
when they come to the choice of their materials, they 
must have pieces of different sorts to resist th^ push or 
the jmll. But I need not explain this more to you, be- 
cause you are not to be a workman. And now I think 
I have but little more to explain to you in my plan. I 
have three of these frames, connected in the same man- 
ner as in the old roof, by a ridge-pole at top, and by the 
wall-plates below." 

** Three! only three of th98e frames," said Lucy. 
** Why should you have only tHree ! In Dame Pejrton's 
old roof you told tm there were five or six, and yours 
i9 to be much larger^" 

** True, but I w3l show you how mine is to be strength- 
ened. ■ I am to have purlins^ or, as some people pro- 
nounce them, purlainsr 

** And what are purlins, or purloins," said Lucy, '* and 
where do they go t" 

" They rest upon the principal rafters, just above your 
strutts, which are put in on purpose to support weir 
weight. A purlin is a long pece of timber, that ffoes 
horizontally across the frames, one on each side of the 
roof; imd as Sir Rupert talks of slating Dame Pe3rton^s 
house some time or other, though it is only to be 
thatched now, my roof had better have purlins, to make 
it strong enough for slates. Smaller rafliers are then 
placed between the principal rafters ; they are about a 
foot asunder, and are prevented, by the purlins, from 
bending. T» these rafters the laths, are nailed, at 
proper distances, according to die size of die slates or 
tiles which are hung to them. And now, as that is all 
I have to say, I will go and show my plan to my father. 
I hope," added he, .stopping to conuder, *' that my roof 
is strong enough : if it is not, I must put in queen-posts, 
as well as a king-post ; but perhaps that would make it 
too complicated. I thmk it will do without it. I will 
ask my father's advice." 

*' But first," said Lucy, ** just stop one moment more, 
my dear Harry. What is a queen^st T' 

'*The queen^'posts," said Harry, "are hung to the 
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Upper ends of the two stnitts ; «uid, lik* ^e kfeg-posft, 
which supports the middle of the whole girder, they 
support the middle of each half of tlte girder. In rooci 
of great span^ or width, stich as of churches and j^ay- 
houses, the queen-post has her strutts also, forming 
fresh triangles just in the same way, and all for the 
same purpose, to prevent either girder or principal from 
bending ; in short, there is but little difference between 
the king arid the queen.** 

" Except," said Lucy, " that she is neither so tall nor 
eo strong. But thank you, Harry, for stopping to tell 
me a!! that. I understand it quite well." 

" Then I am quite satisfied," said Harry ; " and now 
I will go and show my drawing to my father." 

"Why should not I go with youl" said Lucy: "I 
want to hear what papa says to your plan, and whether 
he likes it better than the woodman'**" 

" Come, then," said Harry, ** asd you wiH hear dl 
about it." 

" It looks well, Harry," said his father, as he looked 
at Harry's drawing of his roof. " But now explain it to 
me." 

" Will you let Lucy explain it, sir V said Harry ; " I 
believe she can." 

*• Do so, Lucy," said her father. 

She did explain it very well ; and the uflts of tht 
several parts, and called each by its right name. 

Her father smiled at the readhiess with which she 
spoke of principal rafters, girder or tie-beam, king-post, 
and strutts. 

"I am not sure," said he, turning to Harry, "that 
knowing all these names may ever be of much use to 
Lucy; ttiat tnust depend upon circumstances; but of 
one thing, which is independent of circumstances, I am 
sure, that the disposition your sister shows to turn her 
attention quickly to whatever interests her friends, and 
to learn all that can enable her to sympathize with them, 
even when she can no otherwise join or assist in tiieir 
occupations, will make her, if she pursue this habit in 
her future life, agreeable as a companion, beloved as a 
fHend, and amiable as a woman. But to return to your 
plan, Harry," added his father. 

" Is a queen-post necessary ?" said Harry. 

** Not at all, Harry ; your roof will be quite strong 
enough, if the timber is well chosen. I ai^rove of ymur 
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plan; and I am so weft pleased with it, and with jfoqt 
wish to be of use, that I wiU give you all the assistance 
I can. I will, in the fint place* look at the timber for 
you, and see that each piece is fit for the purpose, be- 
cause you have not had experience enough to judge 
what will bear the weight or strain which is to come 
upon it." 

** Thank you, father, that is the very thing I meant to 
ask ; vBS I cannot do it for myself, I know, not only for 
want of experience, but of something else, faUier," 
added Hany, smiling ; ** something which I know I do 
want) and without which I cannot calculate for mjrself 
what weight or strain any loof or arch either would 
bear." 

♦*0h, mathematics you mean," said Lucy. •*No, 
papa would not put you in mind of that again, because 
he knows you are doing all you can. He has never 
ftiis«ed hm half hour at mathematics one single day, 
papa, even in the midst of this great press of business 
aboulithe roof." 

** I know it," said her father, ** therefore I would not 
spur the willing horse ; that would be cruelty, according ' 
to the best demiition 1 ever heard of cruelty, the giving 
unnecessary pain." 

After the timber had been selected, many little pro- 
voking difficulties occurred, such as to the young archi- 
tect appeared extraordinary, but which his experienced 
father assured him w^re ordinary, and almost mevitable 
disappointments in carr3dng on any work. First the 
sawyer was not to be had the day he was wanted, to 
saw out the principal rafters ; then Uie carpenter made 
a mistake in the height of the king-post ; he cut it too 
short, and it did not fit. He said that Harry had given 
him wrong measures ; Harry was forced to submit to 
this charge, though he knew it was unjust. But he had 
not written down his measures, therefore he could not 
prove that he had been accurate in his directions. At 
length, however, the new king-post was made, and the 
work went on smoothly. Lucy watched its progress 
with great pleasure. Sne was interested in every part, 
not only as being Harry's job^ but because she uiuler* 
stood what was goinff on, and the use of each thing that 
was done. Even to the making of a mortice^ and a bird^s 
mauih, she learned exactly ; for as she now knew the 
ixoportaiM^ of making Joinings ai^d /astemn^s tifQpg^ 
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Bbe was anxious to leam hem this was to be done, 
instead of being contented with the vague idea, ex- 
pressed under the general words, things must be fasten- 
ed or made fast. 

At last the mason's and the carpenter's woi^ were 
finished. The walls of the shed were raised ; the waU- 
plates put on, and the roof on the wall-plates. The 
thatcher's work was brought to a close. The whole 
was complete. Harry, who had been unremitting in his 
attention to the business as it proceeded, saw its com- 
pletion with great satisiiiction ; and Lui»y, ever his 
ready messenger of good news, ran, the harbinger of 
joy, to call her father, tie came, saw, and approved ; 
his approbation increased after a strict examination of 
every part of the construction and execution of the 
work. Lucy was delighted ; and it would be hard to 
say which enjoyed most pleasure, she, Harry, or Dame 
Peyton. When the dame at length saw the place slew- 
ed of the workmen's tools, even to the last dab of mor- 
tar, and the last chip; when all before the door was 
swept as clean as besom and new besom could sweep, 
then, and not till then, she allowed herself to rejoice ; 
then she put on her white apron, and came out to where 
Harry and his father were standing looking at the roof, 
and delight and gratitude were expressed m every line 
of her happy old face. She said, and she proved, that 
she could not be tired of looking at it. She went up 
into the loft, and examined it herself, and listened to aU 
Harry's father said, and enjoyed every word and look 
of commendation bestowed upon Harry and upon the 
roof, but was very discreet in not offering a word of 
praise herself of what she knew nothing about. 

Only this she knew right well, that she was veiy 
much obliged to Master Harry, and that she should feel 
the comfort of his roof as long as she lived, she was 
sure. 

Sir Rupert Digby also came, saw, and approved, after 
an equally careful examination. He thanked Harry for 
the pains he had taken ; observed that he had not over- 
rated his powers; and said, that, independently of the 
service done to Dame Peyton and to himself, he was 
heartily glad to find that Harry could steadily go 
through with such an undertaking as this. It must give 
him confidence in himself for the future. 

&u Rupert's cpmmendatioA was given, not lavishlyt 
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but in a very careAil, neasorad manner; it was i^aki 
that he would have liked to jsay more, but that he re- 
frained. The more he liked any yonng persons, the 
more careful he was, not only to avoid flattering, bdt 
even to abstain from giving them the high wages of 
praise early in life, however well earned. 

" There is so much," said he, " of hard work which 
must be done in after Ufe, and gone through without 
praise by all who do their duty, that we ougbt not to 
overpay in the beginning/' 

** Tot fainting age what cardial drop remains, 
If ouriatemperate youth the vessel drains.'* 

Whetlier all his young friends approved of this anti- 
praise principle of Sir Rupert's, or whether, like Harry, 
they )iked him all the better for it, we cannot decide. 
Lucy looked doubtful ; but one point is certain, that she 
moch liked t&e n^t thing he said, which was, that Lady 
Digby and he hoped that they would all come the next 
Monday morning to pay them a long-promised visit at 
Digby Castle. It must be, he added, a long visit ; he 
had much t6 show his young friends ; and he hoped to 
be able to amuse and make them happy, though he 
could not promise them any companions of their own 
age, as none of his nephews or nieces were to be had; 
and his son Edward, his only son, was at Cambridge. 
But there was a workshop at Digby Castle, and that he 
knew would be enough for Harry ; and an old garden 
and an old hermitage for Lucy, to say nothing of a new 
conservatory; and a library for all, with boc^s that 
were not locked up; chessboards; battledoors and 
shuttlecocks ; ninepins in the great hall, for rainy days ; 
and bows and arrows, and a target on the green, for fine 
weather. . 

If such delights the mind may move, who would not 
wish to go to Digby Castle ? 



Harrt and Lucy's father and mother. had now been 
at Rupert Cottage for several months; and on some 
Aiappy Monday, late in spring, we fiwl them actually on 
the road to Digby Castle. 

" Which wajr would you please to go^ sirl" said the 
postillion, lookinf back; ''would you jdease that I 
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shookl drire round by tfie new approach, as they call 
it, or turn up here, by the avenue ? this is the nearest 
way, only it is np hill, wr." 

" Go by the avenue, if you jdease." 

Harry and Lucy wete glad of that They drove in 
through a massive gateway, under the spreading arm* 
and meeting branches of fine ancient oaks. 

" Now for the first sight of the castle," cried Lucy ; 
^ and th^e it is, look, Harry, with its towers, and tur- 
rets, and spires, and pointed pinnacles. It is a Grothie 
castle, I know ; I have sem a print like it in Britton^s 
Beauties of England. Look out at my nondow, Harry, 
and you will see much better." 

While they slowly ascended the hill, they had Mnve 
to examine the front of the castle, tAough it was how 
and then intercepted from their view by the long-ex- 
tending arms of the trees. 

"I like that great, deep, dark archw^.entruioe be- 
tween those two projecting towers," satt Lucy. 

" So do I," said Harry. 

** I like it because of the light and shade," said Luc^, 
*' and because it is like a picture ; it is picturesque, is it 
not, mammal It is very pretty." 

" I like it because it is very useful, too," said Harry. 
" It looks solid and secure ; no danger of that arch ever 
giving way, even with all the weight of that pile of 
building on the top of it. Before it could come down, 
the arch must thrust out those two solid round towers 
on each side against which it butts." 

" True, Harry," said his father, " that is the use of 
those weighty towers,jivhich you will often see in the 
arched entrances of Gothic buildings." 

" I like those spiry pinnacles," said Lucy. 

" Yes, the miruiretSj as they are calM, are very pret- 
ty," said her mother. 

** Mamma, I hke those pointed arches better than 
round arches," said Lucy ; *' and I like those hanging- 
out bow windows too, those which look like three win- 
dows bound in one, with carved stone- work frames, and 
with all those ornaments of scallops and roses over each 
window." 

Her father told her that what she called the stone- 
work frames, which divide the light into compartments, 
are called mtdlions. He told Harry it was as well to 
know the right names of these things, especially as they 
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can be learned with so little trouble at the time we see 
the buildings before us. 

*' I like the lattice windows," said Lucy. 

« Outside they look pretty," said Harry, " but I should 
think the rooms must be very dark within." 

He observed slits instead of windows in one old tow- 
er, onA he supposed that these were used for shooting 
through, In the time of bows and arrows* 

" 1 like the little jutting-out windows, mattuna," said 
Lucy. 

" They are called oriel windows," said her mother. 

" Oh, yes, oriel windows. 1 hppe we shall sleep in 
one of those rooms. We are to stay some time, yo^u 
know, Harry." 

" I am glad of it," said Harry, " that we may have 
tinxe to look at every thing. 1 hope we i^iall go all over 
this castle. It looks very large." 

" Yes, and for only two old people to live in," said 
Lucy ; '^ Sir Rupert and Lady Digby ; I should thii^ 
that they would be quite melancholy in it, and almost 
Jose their way." 

Her mother toM her tiiat they had often friends in the 
house with them, and that part only of the castle was 
inhabited at present ; the other part was unfumished» and 
she believed shut up. 

Lucy particularly hoped that they should see this 
part ; and she also hoped that there was a dungeon, and 
a keep, and a moat, and a drawbridge ; of all which 
things she had read in descriptions of old castles. 

Her father told her that there had been a drawbridge 
over a moat which had surrounded this casUe, but the 
moat had been filled up, and the drawbridge destroyed. 

Harry regretted the drawbridge; he should have 
liked to have seen how it was pulled up and let down. 
Lucy moaned over the loss of the moat ; but, upon being 
cross-questioned, it appeared that she had no clear idea 
of what a moat was. Her father told her that it was 
only a deep wide trench, or ditch, over which the draw- 
bridge was let down, to admit those who were to be re* 
ceived at the castle, and drawn up again, to prevent the 
entrance of enemies ; and that during the old times of 
the civil wars, almost every castle had its dtawbridge 
and its moat, which was sometimes filled with water 
and sometimes dry. 

The idea of the moat being oidy a deep ditch satis. 
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fed Lucy for its having been filled tip ; and her £n&er t(M 
Harry that he might see the traces of where it had bc^m 
when they walked out. As to the keep for which Lucy 
hh|uired, her father told her that the keep of a castle 
means the strongest part of the building, to which the 
inhabitants of the castle used to- retire when the besie-* 
gers had taken the outworks. The dungeon w4s usually 
at the bottom of the keep ; but there was no ebmce of 
her seeing one here, as it had been long since destroyed. 
Harry rejoiced that both the days of civil wars an^ of 
barons' tyranny were past : and Lucy said she would 
be content without going into a dungeon. 

By this time they had driven over Uie filled-up moat, 
and reached the entrance to the castle. Harry's father 
showed him, at the top of the archway, the remains of 
the portcullis ; a sort of gate, which was framed- of thiok 
crossbars of wood, and made so as to let down itk case 
of surprise, to defend the entrance. A good old peace- 
able porter now stood where the portculBs had formerly 
been let down. 

They entered the castle by a spacious hall, at the 
farther part of which was a dark oak staircase, in two 
flights of low steps, leading to a gallery across the end. 
In this hall there was a vast fireplace, a huge oak table, 
and a set of black chairs curiously carved. A pair of 
]ack-boots, and a crossbow, hung on one side of the 
fireplace ; and on the other a stag's head, with branch^ 
ing horns. Along the wall, opposite to the fireplace, 
hung a row of small black buckets. Harry was going 
to ask what was the use of these, but Sir Rupert Digby 
at that moment came into the hall to welcome them. 
He told them that a large party had left the castle 
that morning, and that they had the house to them* 
selves. 

" We shall dine early, so that the young people may 
have time to run about, and divert memselves as they 
like," added he, looking at Harry and Lucy. He saw 
Harry's eye glance at the buckets. " Guess what is 
the use of those ?" said he. " I should tell you that 
they are not made of wood, but of leather." 

Harry guessed r^|btly, that*they ^ere to carry water 
in case of the castle bemi^ on fire. Lucy thought there 
was little danger that this castl# should be bumt, the 
walls looked so thick : she foi^ot the roof. In the room 
itt^which they dined fltie otoerved tke great thickness 
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Of the walls, which admitted of ihree chairs, standiiif ' 
beside each other, in the recessed windows. 

After dinner was over, including the best part of din- 
ner, in the opinion of young people — the dessert — Harry 
and Lucy were told, by kind Sir Rupert, that they might 
go^* if they pleased, andramuse themselves by looking at 
the castle ; perhaps they could find their way over it 
dlone, and would like better to do that than to have any- 
body to show it to them. Lady Digby promised to have 
Iheip summoned whenever they should go out to walk. 
" But we old people hke to sit some time <]^etly after 
dinner, and you young folks like'to slip down from your 
chairs directly, and run off.'* 

" So off with you," said Sir Rupert, " and be happy your 
own way. Only »ftmember," added he, ** there is one 
door which you mast not open till 1 am with you : the 
first door on your right hand, as ]rou leave the hall to 
cross the court." 

"Describe it to us very exactly, if you please, sir," 
said Harry, " lest we skoind mistake." 

** You cannot mistake it, for it is of ir 
I^ipert, " and all Ihe ot|^r doors are of wood.* 

"Of iron!" repeated Lucy, as soon as she and Harry 
VNifte alone together in the hall; "an iron door! not to 
be opened. 1 remember whon I was at aunt Pierre- 
point's I heard them reading some story of mvsterious 
doors. 1 wonder, Harry, where that iron door leads to." 

".My dear, why should it be mysteripus? — because it 
is made of iron 1" said Harry. 

" No, not merely because it is made of iron, to be 
sure," said Lucy, laughing, " but because it is never to 
be opened." 

" Till Sir Rupert is with us," said Harry. " I suppose 
there is something that would be dangerous for us to 
meddle with in the room." 

" What sort of thing, Harry, do you think it is V 

" I do not know, ami I do not care," said Harry. " I 
dare say it is nothing that would divert us : at all events, 
we may be contented with looking over the fgst of the 
house. Sir Rupert would have told us, if he had chosen 
that we should know mom ; and I advise you, my dear 
Lucy, not to think any more about it." 

" Very well ; if it i« not right I will not," said Lucy; 
"oidy I an a little curious." 

•* Very likeljF* Very natural for women; but cott- 
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mier 3ro«r curiosity," said Harry. " Come, run up this 
night of stairs, and I will run up the other» and meet you 
in the middle of the gallery. Who will be up first t 
one, two, three, and away." 

They ran up, and their heads met in the middle of the 
gallery with such force, that the light flashed from their 
eyes ; and, as Lucy said, all curiosity was driven out at 
once. Recovering alter her forehead had been well 
pitied, and after Harry had comforted her by the assu- 
rance that it was red, and would grow black, and that 
she had been certainly very much hurt, she looked to 
see whsre they were, and w^ere they should go next. 
They saw a large lobby, into which the gallery opened, 
with many doors on each side, and a mullioned window 
at the end. Harry ran and opened the doors on one 
side, and Lucy on the other. Lucy's doors opened into 
bed or dressing-rooms, like any other rooms, only that 
the furniture was more massive and oldfashioned than 
usual, with plenty of japanned cabinets, and high folding 
screens. It was all very comfortable, but nothing new 
or extraordinary. §he ran back to see what Harry had 
found, whom she heard calling to her to follow him* 
She followed through innumoraole little dens of rooms, 
all unfurnished ; some hung with tapestry, some wain* 
scoted, some bare walls, all with comer chimneys, and 
deeply-recessed lattice windows.' 

" What pigeon-holes of roouis," cried Lucy. " Little 
light, and great height ; there is scarcely room for a 
bed, and a chair, and a table, and no room for a sofa.'* 

'* Sofa indeed ! nobody thought of sofas, or such luxu- 
ries, in those war times," said Harry. , 

*' Fine comfort people had in their fine castles in olden 
times, as they call them," said Lucy. " Bedchambers 
indeed! There is scarcely room even for such Httle 
pedple as you or I, Harry, to turn about. How could 
great people manage 1 especially when they wore hoops, 
viiich I believe they did in those days." 

" Not men," said laconic Harry. 

" Not j»en," said Lucy ; " but they wore armour, and 
swords or daggers, which must have taken up room. 
There is mor« space in mf little room in our cot- 
tage." 

The space that was wanting in the rooms, Harry ob- 
served, was wasted in the walls and in the passages. 
As they were crossing one of these, they opened a little 
EH 9 
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door» through wliich they looked down into a mneir 
empty space^-eut out in the thickness of the walls. 

" What could be the use of these places," said Hany ; 
" with all these spiral staircases and odd niches ?" 

" These were for hiding-places in the wars, perhaps,** 
said Lucy. 

'* As if meu and warriors would hide like cpwards,*' 
said Harry. 

"But women and children would be very glad to 
hide,*' said Lucy ; *' and plate and goods must be hid^ 
den; and I have heard even of men, and warriors too, 
Who were very glad to hide and to be hidden ; but now 
those vile civil wars are over, these places and these 
rooms seem to be good for nothing but to play hide- 
and-seek in." 

Lucy went forward, and opening a folding-door, ex- 
claimed, " Here's a room larg» enough to please us, 
Harry!" 

' ** It ^ould contain half a doz^ of tl^ otl^ers,^ said 
Harry. . - .. 

" I ipuppose this must kave b^A tl^ $tate bedclraiii* 
ber," saSd LMibjr, Idokiag at fhe^en^ams^of a crimsoA 
velvet 1)ed, whosa H^avy canopy, wlthim ^ few foet^ 
the ceiiuii^ was suppbttdd hy % lou^ cord, ikung to n 
staple. - 

** I wondfer,** said Lucy, as she looket! at the rem- 
nants of a laeed counterpane, which: co^r#l the low 
bed, *♦ whether any king or queen ever slept in thk im- 
comfortable bed ; and I wonder i^^tber thefe were aay 
mysteries belonging to the people who lived in this 
place.'* *; 

" Mysteries," repeated Harry, "alwayiS at mysteries! 
I do not know what you can mean." 

At this instant something between a sigh and a groan 
was heard from an inner room.* 

Lucy grew pale. 

" A dog, I suppose," said Harry. ' 

They §stened again, airt next was heard a thundei> 
ing noise, as if the house was coming down. • 

"Stand still, my dear Lucy," said Harry, catching 
hold of her. " No danger here," said he, looking up to 
the ceiling, which he saw was 'safe. " I suppose that 
some part of the ceiling has fallen in the neirt room j. 
stand you«till and safe, and I will ^o and peep.'* 

He went forward, and looking tlurough the keyliole, . 
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befan to laugh, and bid Ltlcy come mi and see what 
was to be seen. 

He pushed the door open, and Lacy, reconreiing the 
use of her knees, joined him. They saw a boy stand- 
ing beside a heap of small billets of firewood, which be 
had just emptied from a basket ; aod while replacin|f it 
on his h^ad, he was grinning at the gloricHis noise h# 
had made. "^ 

The boy had his back towards them; and when he 
tamed and saw them, he started with a face of stupid 
Mirprise. 

" These be the annulled rooms,^' said he. 

^ Th^ what rooms ?'* said Harry. 

**The]se be not the habited rooms,'' said the boy; 
'^you have missed your way, I take it : bat you may get 
down this waf int0 the court, and so into the hall, if 
you go 4lo.wn this baflk stone staircase ; but mind th^ 
steps asT^ou go, Bii6«, if you please, for they be a litfl* 

But Lucy, in^^^ of attencting lo th^ boy's camiony 
coly laughed at Ae w«rd ucUemm '; and a^ i^e follow- 
ed Hany down ^ s^aiBi, she Xgs^Bst totliog him afoont 
•ometiiing' slie had heard or read wheasbe was athec 
aunt Pierrepoint's,, from .tMe bool of mysteilM^ wfaieli 
had filghtened her at the thne, and had left au'impres- 
non of foolish terrors upon htft mind. While she was 
talking very fkst, her foot sHpfped,*and ^vfn she fell; 
«md would have f^Alen to'fhe bottom of the steep Mairs, 
but that Harry, who was a few steps beneath her, stop- 

e' d her fall, and saved bioiself from being thrown down, 
setting his foot*^ainst the wall at tha turn of the 
staircase, for there were no balusters to catch by — and 
thus propplhg himself, he sustained her weigHt till she 
scrambled up and regained her footing, lugging his hair 
most unmercifuUy. 

** Now, my dear Lucy, pray have done with your mys-' 
tedes, and mind where, you put your feet," said Harry. 
'* I will," said Lucy, much -humbled, and trembling all 
over. 

" Did you hurt yourself much 1" said Harry. 
^ ^ I do not know, but I believe I am a Uttle scratched," 
she answered. 
*' I am sure my hair was not a little pulled." 
" My dear» I really beg your pardon ; \m I was so 
frighteaed that I did not know what I did." 
E 
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" You had cause to be frightened then. But, now yoa 
are quite safe, sit down on this step, and rest till your 
colour comes back again," said Harry, looking at her, 
as the light, through the slit in a loophole of the wall, 
shone upon her face. 

" Harry, I hope I did not hurt you very much V* 

" Oh ! no, my dear : what man minds a pull of his 
hair for a sister?" 

" You are very good,*' said Lucy. 

'*Then do you be very good^ and do not say one 
word more till we are at the bottom of these ticklesome 
stairs." 

They reached the bottom in silence and safety, and 
found themselves in an open courtyard. 

*' With the iron door on our hght hand," said Lucy. 
** Look, Harry, there it is." 

'* Yes, miss," said the housekeeper, who was cros- 
sing the yard, " that door leads only-^" 

" Stop, if you please, ma'am,"'cried Harry: " do not 
telLus any thing about it, for perhaps Sir Rupert Digby 
does not wish us to know where it leads to. He bid us 
not open it." . 

*' There is an honourable young gentleman," said the 
■houseke^lier. " So I shall say 410 more." 

The housekeeper passed* on about her own affairs, 
with her great bunch of keys in her hand, and Lucy 
followed Harry across th^ court. 

** I am sure, "Harry," said she, '* thei« is nothing won- 
derful about that door, because she said that door leads 
anlif — that word only has quite killed my curiosity*" 

'' I am fgM. any thing could kill it," said Harry, 
laughing. 

He turned to a part of the house which they had not 
yet seen ; but Lucy ran- up son^ steps to look at an 
oldfashioned garden, which she "mw upon the slope of 
the hill at the back of the house. Harry followed her. 
The garden was cut in terraces, one above the other, 
with sloping banks, and steps leading up to them cut in 
the turf, and high horn-beam hedges, instead of walls, 
surrounding the garden. They ran on through long al- 
leys, between double rows of thick yew hedges. Harry 
said these w6re as good as walls, and better, he thought, 
because nobody could get through or over them so 
easily as over a wall ; and they looked green and pret- 
tyin winter time. 
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Lucy said she would have them in her garden when 
she grew up, and had a garden of her own ; but she 
would never have any of her yew-trees cut into strange 
forms of globes, and pyramids, and wigs, such as those 
she saw here. An ol4 gardener, who was clipping one 
of the hedges, told her he advised against them ; '* for 
I have been making war,'' he said, **■ wiUi the slugs and 
snails, Uack and white, these sixty years and upwards, 
and I could never rid the earth of them on account of 
these receptacles for vermin, these yew hedges.'' 

** Grood and bad in every thing," said Harry ; " one 
cannot see it all at first." 

Lucy was struck with the gardener's ancient ^pear- 
ance, and said he looked like the picture of a hermit. 

At the word hermit he turned again; and told her 
that, if she had any fancy to see a hermit, she might go 
on through the labyrinth till she should come to the her- 
mitage, where she would find an old man, a great deal 
older than himself-^it might be two or three hundred 
years old — for he was of wood, and indeed a little 
worm-eaten. 

Lucy ran throu^rh the zigzags of the labyrinth, and 
reacheid the hermitage, where they found the two hun- 
dred years old hermit, looking very yellow, leaning with 
one mouldering hand upon lus table, inkdd with sheUs* 
the other hand holding a wooden tablet, on which was 
an inscription that Harry trted to decipher ; but it was 
so worm-eaten that many of the letters were gone ; and 
when he touched the- tablet, the wood, in some places, 
crumbled to dust, eaten, as it had been, by the little in- 
sectSy which, with their, tiny forceps, bttpe their way 
through the hardest wood. 

Harry could decipher only two word? of the worm- 
eaten inscription ; these were, " rightly spell." 

" Oh !" cried Lucy, " I know it all from those two 
.words." 

" How can that be, Lucy," said Harry ; *« for here are 
one, two, three — six lines in this inscription^ and how 
can two words tell you all that 1" 

" You shall hear," said Lucy. She repeated the well- 
known lines from Milton's Penseroso, which have prob- 
ably been inscribed a million of times, in different her. 
jnitages in England. 

" And may at last my weary a^ 
Tiod out that peacefol hernutagfi ; 
9* 
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The hairy gown, and moesy cell, 
Where I may sit and righUjt.neU ; ^ 

Of every star that heaven aptn show, 
And every herb that sips the dew." 

Harry acknowledged that she had rightly spelled and 
put it together. " How curious," said he, '* that only 
two words brought the whole to your mind." 

" Very," said Lucy. " But now look at this curious 
shell-table." 

She had, however, scarcely time to examine the col- 
ours and shells of its radiated compartments ; nor had 
Harry leisure to decipher an inscription In old English 
letters, in the scroll the hermit held in his other hand, 
when they heard themselves called. The seventy years 
old gardener came after them, to say that Sir llupert 
Digby was calling for them, and that the company were 
going out to walk in the park. He guided them out of 
the labyrinth, by a short cut across the zigzag paths, 
and showed them down some steps which led into the 
park, where their father and mother, and Sir Rupert and 
Lady Digby, were waiting. 

They now took a pleasant walk through the grounds, 
and went to see a beautiful Gothic church, adjoining the 
park. Sir Rupert had some thoughts of repairing the 
roof, and consulted Harry's father about the best man- 
ner of doing it. Harry listened, ahd heard much about 
gointed architecture, and flying buttresses : and at last 
e learned, by listening and looking, what aras meant 
by a flying buttress. He found that a buttress meant a 
prop of stone-work or bricks, built against the outside 
of any wall, to support it ; and a flying buttress, he saw, 
was a prop of mason- work, raised in the air, like part 
of an arch, as it were, ahd flying over from one portion 
of a building to another, in order to support a weak and 
light part, by butting against some other which was 
strong and weighty. 

Lucy observed that the word Gothic sounded as if it 
came from the Groths ; and she asked whether Grotliic 
churches and Gothic arches were built by the Goths, 
or came from their fashions of buildinff 1 

Sir Rupert Digby turned to Lucy on nearing this ques- 
tion, and answered, '* That is a very natural and plain 
question, my dear ; but, plain as it is, I am afraid we can 
none of us give you a plain answer. It is a question which 
bas led to endless disputes, among the lemrned and the 
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imleaTned. Some have used the word Grothic, a^^lied 
to architecture, as a term of reproach; meaning barbie' 
reus, clumsy building, such as might have been built and 
invented by barbarians, like the Goths : others, who ad- 
\ mire these pointed arches, and all. that is commonly call- 
ed Gothic architecture, will not allow that it originated 
with them. They maintain that it is too beautiful, and 
too good, to have been the invention of men who had 
neither taste nor science." 

" But what do ttey call it then, sirV said Harry, ** and 
from whom, or from whence, do they think it came 1" 

'* More plaoi questions, to which I cannot give plaiii 
answers," said Sir Rupert. " Half a dozen contradictory 
answers may be given to your questions — where did it 
come fiom 1 and who brought it ? Some say that the 
pointed arch came from the north, some from the south, 
and some from the east: some, as I told you, are sure it 
came with the norlhem Groths ; others say it came from . 
EgjTpt : some are clear that it came from the eastern 
Saracens — some from the western Moors — some from 
Normandy — and some from Jerusalem, brought into 
England by those who returned from the crusades ; and 
one fanciful gentleman maintains, that pointed Gothic 
arches were suggested by the curves formed by the meet- 
ing branches of certain trees ; and he has, 1 beheve, 
planted an osier-aisle, like that of a Gothic cathedral, 
to prove his theory." - 

" Very ingenious," said Harry : " but, after all, what is 
the truth,— 5o you know, sir 1" 

*' I cannot pretend to decide where so many judges 
disagree," said Sir Rupert ; " but perhaps it will be most 
useful to you, my dear, only to tell you a few facts, 
which are established and admitted by all.7 

" Thank you sir," said Harry and Lucy. " That is 
just what I like," adided Lucy ; ** for I hate, when a thing 
has been- put into my head, as I think quite right, to 
find it quite wrong some time afterward — all to be taken 
out again." 

" That is, however, what must continually happen to 
118 all, my dear, in the imperfect state of our knowl- 
edge," said her father. 

" It has happened to me upon this very subject," said 
Sir Rupert, " more than once. But to tell you, in short, 
the UtUe I know. This round semicircular arch, which 
you see here,^af ^ese heavy round columns, such a« 
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« 

fan hay0 seen in many cathedrals, are mach more n* 
cient tha'n the pointed arches, and the lighter pillars, and 
the mulHoned windows, with all their tracery work, 
which you admire, Lucy. The semicircular arch, with 
its heavy round columns, is supposed to be of Roman 
origin, and to have been brought by the Romans into 
Britain, and adopted by our Saxon ancestors ; thence 
it is called the Haxon arch. The pointed arch, and all 
these httie spires and rich ornaments, are of much la« 
ter date : that point is fixed, though I cannot pretend to 
tell you exactly how much later.*' 

*' But who invented them 1 could you tell me that, sir ?" 
said Harry. 

*' No, that would be too dangerous a-fK»iiit for me to 
settle," said Sir Rupert. '* You may read sometime or 
other all that has been written on the subject, and judge 
for yourself. In the meantime, the safest way is, sim^ 
ply to cadi that style of architecture in which the point- 
ed arch is used, the pointed style, a term that cannot 
well be disputed." 

" By any who have ej^es," said Harry. 

Leaving the partisans of the Saraeens, and the Gothsii 
and the Moors, and the pyramids, and the osiers, to fi^t 
it out, and settle it in their own way, Lucy went to look 
at the rich tracery and other ornaments in part of this 
church, which her mother and* Lady Digbjr were ad- 
miring. The ceiling was beautiful. Meeting arches, 
with &i-like ornaments, as Lucy called them, and pen- 
dent drops, hanging from the points where the arches 
met. Sir Rupert told her that this kind of highly-orna- 
mented Gothic architecture was in its greatest perfec- 
tion in England about the time of Henry the SevenUi; 
and that the -finest specimen of it is to be seen at Caoft- 
bridge, in King's College chapel. 

Harry and Lucy's father promised that he would take 
them to see it if ever they should go to Cambridge. 

" And how,'* said Sir Rupert, ** we had best thmk of 
goin^ home to tea, for I see through this coloured gflass 
the hght of the setting sun. I am afraid I have given 
you too long a lecture on Gothic architecture ; but when 
once set a golngon that favourite subject, I do not kaov 
how to stop. TO make you amends, I wiQ take joa 
home by a new and pretty walk*" 
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In returning to the castle, they passed through a wild 
part of the deer-park, where there was a profusion of fine 
primroses. Harry amused himself by sticking some of 
them into the riband round the crown of Lucy's straw 
hat. 

As they walked on, and came near to the place where 
the spotted deer were browsing, the deer looked up, and 
stood gazing upon them, with their large, daik, protuber- 
ant glassy eyes, necks erect, and branching antlers 
thrown backwards. After an instant standing at gaze, 
the foremost of the herd turned short about and made 
off, and all th« others followed him at full trot. Lucy 
was sorry for this, and fancied that they had been fright- 
ened by her chaplet of primroses, which she now took 
from her hat: but Lady Digby assured her that the 
chaplet was not to blame ; that deer are such timid 
creatures, that they are startled by the least noise, and 
never suffer any strangers to s^proach them ; but, like 
almost all other animals, they can be tamed by kind 
treatment. Sir Rupert told Lucy that he had seen a 
tame deer belon^g to a re^ment, so docile that he would 
let a little boy nde upon him ; and even permit the sol- 
diers to amuse themselves by sticking their knapsacks 
upon' his antlers. 

Harry and Lucy, who ran on before the rest of the 
party, presently came to a sort of fence, which divided 
the park ; it was made of a single cord, stretched be- 
tween posts, with feathers stuck across the cord at in- 
tervals. Harry and Lucy waited till Sir Rupert came 
up, and then asked what this was for. Sir Rupert told 
them that it was an experiment of his gamekeeper's, 
who had assured him that this sort of fence was the best 
that could be used to prevent deer from stra3ring beyond 
any prescribed boundary. They are frightened by the 
fluttering of the feathers, and never attempt to leap or 
pass this fence. "This may be true, or it may be 
false," said Sir Rupert ; ** experimeiif must determine. 
I never allow myself to decide, without trial, against 
what are called vulgar errors." 

Nothing further, worthy of note or comment, happen- 
ed during this walk. 

They drank tea in a part of the castle which Harry 
and Lucy had not yet seen; in a long gallery, which, as 
Sir Rupert told them, had been much longer, magnifi* 
E3 
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cently, but uncomfortably long, so that it could not 
easily be warmed by day, or lighted by night ; therefore 
he had taken off a room for himself at one end, and at 
the other end had made a conservatory ior'Lady Digby. 
The middle part was now fitted op with bookcases, aad 
waa not too long to be easily and well warmed in win* 
ter. Over the chimney-piece there was a picture of a 
man in armour, whose countenance, as Harry observed, 
was more thoughtful than warlike, more tike a philos- 
opher than a soldier. 

After tea Harry returned to the picture, and asked if 
it was a portrait, and of whom ? Lady Digby told him 
that it was a portrait of an ingenious and learned man» 
who was connected with their ancestors, and from ven- 
eration for whom the name of Rupert was given to Sir 
Rupert Digl^. lliis was the portrait of Prince Ruqpert. 

** Prince Rupert !** exclaimed Harry, in a tone of de- 
light and admiration. 

" Prince Rupert !" cried Lucy. ** Oh ! let me k>ok at 
him, if he is your Prince Rupert, Harry, who disoover- 
ed the wonderful drops." 

" He is," said Lady Digby ; " did you ever see those 
drops 1" 

•* Never," said Lucy; "I have <mly heard <rf theia 
from Harry; he described them to me; he Md me 
that if I had one of them in my hand, and were to hold 
it fast, while he were to iM'eak a bit off the slender glass 
neck, the drop would directly explode, with a loud map ; 
and he said that I should feel an odd sort of tingling in 
my hand, and find that the glass had broken into thou- 
sands of pieces. Prince Rupert," continued Lucy, look- 
ing up at the picture, *' I am glad to see you, and I should 
like very much to see and hear one of your wonderful 
drops." 

Sir Rupert Digby told her that he beheved h^ had 
some in his laboratory ; and that, if he could find them 
next morning, he would show one to her; but it was 
now too late in the evening ; he did not like to go into 
the laboratory by candlelight, as he had there various 
combustibles, of which it was necessary to be careftil« 

This evening he produced, for Harry and Lucy's 
amusement, a portfoho of prints and drawings ; among 
these he showed them an engraving of his illustrious 
namesake, Prince Rupert. Harry looked closely at tho 
print-Hso did ^ucy ; then Moiling, she siud«^ 
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** 1 know, Hmiry, whai you are thinking of, It is— 
and it is quite jusu'* 

** It is," renUed Harry, nodding, " and it is quite just" 

** It is," echoed Sir Uapert» *' and it is quite just. I 
know," added he, '* what you are both thinking of." 

''I have no doubt that whatever is, is right," said 
Lady Digfoy ; ** but it is always a pleasure to have it 
illustrate ; therefore pray explain." 

*' And though I dare say you all understand each oth* 
«r," smd Harry's father, ^* let us make sure of it Re« 
member the two Dervises,in the Persian tale, who hel4 
up their fingers, and made signs, and nodded, and pre- 
tended to understand one another, but were found out 
at last each to mean different things, or to mean nothing 
at all. Pray explain, Lucy." 

'* I was thinking," said she, " of what H^rry told me 
a great while ago, that Prince Rupert invented thia 
kimt of engraving : I forget the name of it." , 

" Mezsotinto," said Harry. 

•* And," continued Lucy, " when I looked close at the 
print, and said, it w, and it is qmte just, I meant that it 
was mezzotinto, and it was quite just that Prince Ru- 
pert^s own portrait should be preserved in the sort of 
engraving which he invented." 

" ExacUy what I meant," said Harry. 

** And what I thought you meant," said Sir Rupert 

** You wfye not like the cheating Dervises, it is clear,** 
8^^ Lady Digby. *' But now I wish that you, Harry, 
wouki describe to me how this sort of engraving is done.** 

Hanry took up a knife which lay on the library table, at 
one end of which was a very fine file. He showed the 
lines upon the file, which were cut in two directions^ 
obliqueiy crossing each other. '*I believe," said he, 
**tlMit the co]^rplate on which a mezzotinto en^a* 
Ting is to be made, is, in the first {dace, cut all over mto 
fine lines and furrows, like Uds file ; then, if the whole 
l^ate were inked over, with the ink used by engravers, 
and pressed off on paper, there would be only a dark enr 
graving of crossing Imes and dots, such as these which 
we see in this mezzotinto engraving. But when we 
want to have a design engraved, the outline is drawn 
upon the plate after tiie lines have been cut Wher- 
ever tb» li^ts are to be, the engraver scrapes away the 
lidges ; and fer the strongest lights, where the paper is 
to be left white, he scra^>es away quite to the bottom of 
the furrows, and polishes the plate smooth in that part 
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For all the lesser lights and shades he ncnpes away in 
proportion, or leaves the ridges as deep and strong as 
they are wanted. The plate being then inked all over, 
and pressed down upon paper, and rolled off, the impres- 
sion of the engraving is made, and in lines and dots like 
this, or any owier mezzotinto primt." 
• Lady Digby thanked Harry, who had worked hard to 

get through this explanation ; colouring redder and red- 
er, as he went on, till it was happily completed. Sir 
Rupert wrote something at the bottom of the print of 
his namesake, and then gave it to Harry. 

Lucy read with joy these words : — 

*' For d young friend, whose early admiration of ex- 
cellence gives the best promise that m time he will him- 
self excel." 

Lady Digby found a sheet of silver paper, and a roller, 
on which she rolled the print; which, hy-the-by, some 
connoisseurs will say is the worst thing ^e coiQd have 
done for the engraving. The most experienced assure 
us, however, that if you roll a print, or drawing, with 
the back towards the roller, all will be safe. 

" Harry, before you go to something else," said Sir 
Rupert, ** can you tell me by what accident, or by what 
observation, Prince Rupert was led to the invention of 
mezzotinto engraving!" 

" I could," said Harry; **but what use, sir, when you 
know it already — much better than I dot" . 

Harry said this in rather a gruff tone, being seized at 
the moment with a twinge of his old complaint of bash- 
fulness. When he had thought that Lady Digby really 
and truly, for her own sake, wanted to have the thing 
explained, he had exerted himself to get through the 
explanation ; but now he thought just what he said, that 
it was of no use — except, perhaps, to show him off, which 
was what he detested. His father, however, put the 
matter in a new light to him, by saying, 

" It may be of no use to Sir Rupert Digby that you 
should explain this to him, Harry, but it will be of 
use to yourself; for you have often found ^hat you are 
not 8in% of knowing anything clearly till you have tried 
to explain it : and, above all, it is necessary for a man 
to be able to conquer the sort of reluctance to speak, 
when called upon, which you feel at this moment." 

Harry made a desperate effort, and went on directly, 
not in the best words possible; but any were better 
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than none ; and he cleared up, and had more power of 
choice as he went on. 

"I believe — I am not sm-e — I think, that one day 
Prince Rupert happened to see a soldier cleaning a rusty 
fusil, as they called it — that is, a gun — and I suppose, 
but I do not know exai^tly how it was — ^but I suppose 
Prince Rupert saw the impression of the rusty gun left 
upon some piece of wood or paper; and he observed,, 
that where the rust had been scraped away most, or 
least, the impression was the strongest, or the most 
faint ; and the prince, being an ingenious man, thought 
of applying this to engraving. He thought that if the 
whole plate for any engraving were roughed over, as the 
gun was Mrith rust, and then scraped away clean, more 
or less, for the lights, in the way I before described, 
this might do ; — so he tried, and it succeeded. He was 
the first who ever made a mezzotinto engraving with 
his own hand ; I remember that, for I thought how hap- 
py he must have been when it succeeded." 

"Oh, I recollect," cried Lucy, "another interesting 
thing, Harry, which you told me about the prince hav- 
ing suspected his servant of stealing his tool, and find- 
ing he was mistaken; and his generosity, you know, 
alK>ut giving him — ^I ^tg^i what — at last." 

Harry explained for Lucy that an engraver, who 
lived at the same time, discovered, by his own ingenuity, 
the prince's method of engraving, which had been kept 
a great secret. This engraver made some mezzotinto 
engravings, and Prince Rupert happening to see one of 
them, suspected at first that his own servant had se- 
cretly taken away his tool for preparing the copper, and 
had shown or lent it to the engraver : but the engraver 
convinced Prince Rupert that his suspicion was unjust, 
for he showed him the tool which he had used — it was 
2ifile; but the prince's was a roller ^ with small grooves. 
When the prince was quite convinced that there had 
been no unfair play, and that his servant had not be- 
trayed him, he generously made him a present of his 
roller. 

Some of the engravings in the portfolio were coloured. 
There was a set of prints of the odd and pretty dresses 
of the peasants belonging to difibrent cantons of Switz- 
erland. While Lucy amused herself by looking at 
their little straw hats, stuck on one side of the head, 
and their long plaited tails, and their horsehair butter- 
IL JO 
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fly- wing caps, Harry was equally happy bokinf^ at soae 
engravings which Sir Rupert was snowing his father, 
of Gothic cathedrals and some views in Britton*s Archi- 
tectural Beauties of England. Everv now and then 
Sir Rupert kkidly turned to Harry, and stopped in what 
he was saying, to tell him of the names ana use of the 
different parts of the buildings; and to explain to him, 
ffradually, a tittle more, and a little more, about the dif- 
ferent styles of architecture which have prevailed ia 
England at different periods. 

Bedtime came too soon. 

*^ As it always does," said Lucy, ^ when we are busy 
and hai^y.'' 

Lady Digby put into her hand a tittle lamp, which 
was so pretty that it was enough to comfort anybody 
of her age for being obliged to go to bed. The titde 
glow-worm flame burnt bright, within a globe of glass 
so sheltered, that there was no danger of its Ming 
blown out ; and the oil in its invisible receptacle was 
secured from dropping on clothes, carpet, or floor, even 
in the hands of the careless, who run, (nt of the slee|yy, 
who slope their candlesticks as they walk. Whisking 
it over her head, and flourishing it as she went, Lucy 
proved the value of these properties ; and Harry only 
wished that it was a gas instead of an oil lamp. He 
hoped to see a portable gas-lamp some time or otlmr. 



AiTER breakfast, when letters and newmapers had 

been read and discussed, Sir Rupert recollected his 

promise to Harry and Lucy of lowing th^m some of 

Prince Rupert's drops ; and he saw in their eyes ^eir 

' eagerness for its accomptishment. 

** FoUow me, then," said he, " to the laboratory." 

They followed him down stairs, through the hall, into 
the court, when, turning to the right hand, he stopped 
at the iron door. 

^ So it is only the door into the laboratory after all P* 
cried Lucy, as he opened it *^ You were nght, Harry, 
to advise me not to raise my expectations, or to fancy 
some grand mystery : how msappointed I should have 
been. Onty the door into the laboratory ! And why 
was it made of iron! and wl^, shr, did you bid x» not 
open it f* 
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1% Rupert told her that this 4oor was made before 
his timevwhea the room was used, perhaps, as a place 
of safety for papers or money ; and an iron door was the 
strongest' for defence, and Uie best security in case of 
Are. He had desired Harry and Lucy not to open it, 
because he kept in this laboratory some things whidi 
might be dangerous, if inoautiously meddled with. 

As she entered the laboratoiy, Lucy was very cau- 
tious not to touch any thing, and looked with reverence 
round her. 

Sir Rupert produced one of the drops which ther 
eame to see. It was a slender piece of solid greenish 
glass, about the thickness of a currant, but shap^ some- 
what like a pear, with a long delicate stalk. Giving it 
to Lucy, he Did her shut her hand over it, and hold it 
fast; he then broke off the end of the little glass stalk* 
and instantly Lucy heard a snapping ncnse, and felt a 
smart twinge, as she described it. On opening her 
hand, which she did with a start, the instant she heard 
the crack, countless pieces of glass, fine as sand, f^U 
to the ground : this was all that remained of the lump, 
which had thus shivered to bits. Lucy looked aston- 
ished at what had happened, and for a moment remained 
in mlent wonder. Harry asked to have it explained. 

^ First I wUl tell you how these drops are made," said 
his fa^er; ''by letting hot melted glass, such as you 
saw at the glasshouse, fall into cold water.'' 

^ I recollect, p^a,** said Lucy, *' that when we were 
at the glasshouse, 1 saw a man dropping melted glass 
into a locket of cold water ; but I did not know what he 
was doing, and I little thought those were the wonder- 
ful Ruperts drops. What else is done to them after- 
ward, pi^at'* 

*' Nothmg, my dear. After they have been suddenly 
eooled in Qiis manner, by falling into cold water, each 
solid drop, or buUi, remams in the tadpole shape you 
see, each with his slender tail ; and they have the prop- 
erty, which you have just now seen, of bursting and 
shivering to pieces, with a slight explosion, when that 
tail is suddenly broken.*' 

^* Suddenly broken," repeated Sir Rupert, '*as your 

fother accurately says, Harry. The tail may be ground 

off gently without bursting the drop. A friend of mine 

l^ui tried this experiment,"* continued Sir Rupert. 

^ Dr. Bieiviter. 
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** He told me that he had ground the bulb of one of 
these drops into the shape of a prism, without any ex 
plosion taking place." 

"How cunous," said Harry. "What can be the 
cause «f this t Why does not the btilb explode when 
you grind off the neck slowly 1 and wlty does it fly into 
pieces when the neck is snapped off! Why does it ex- 
plode at all, Sir Rupert 1 Will you explain the reason 
to us V 

" I am not sure that I can," said Sir Rupert ; " but I 
will tell you what, from all the facts that are known at 
present, I beliere to be the cause ; — when a drop of melt- 
ed glass falls into water, the outside of it, which first 
touches the water, is suddenly cooled, and becomes 
hardened and fixed before the inside parts have time 
to cool. You know, or you should know, that glass 
contracts as it cools. Now I suppose," continued Sir 
Rupert, " that the external crust of the drop cannot con- 
tract after it has been hardened ; and that, as the inner 
particles continue to adhere to it, so neither can they 
eontract into their proper space. Being thus kept in 
an expanded state, they are forced ^to remain beyond 
their natural distance from each other ; and the thin 
hard crust has, I suppose, but just strength sufficient to 
retain them in this situation. Harry, do you understand 
so far?" 

"So far I think I do, sir," said Harry. 

" Then, by snapping off the tail of the bulb," contin- 
ued Sir Rupert, " the particles of the glass are supfi^sed 
to be thrown into a state of vibration, which suddenly 
detaches them from the outer crust ; and, by permitting 
them to jrield to their natural attraction for each other, 
produces the explosion which you heard. But if, in- 
stead of snapping the neck, we grind it away gently, no 
sudden vibration takes place, and the glass remains un- 
shattered." 

Sir Rupert paused — and the moment h$ did so, Lucy 
thanked him eagerly, and said she was very glad that 
she now understood all about these wonderfid drops, 
and the reason of their exploding. 

Harry, too, thanked Sir Rupert for his explanation, 
but his thanks were more solKsr; and he looked as if 
he was not quite satisfied, and wished to know more. 

Sir Rupert smiled, and said, " I am glad to see that 
you, my young friend, do not swallow an explanation 
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wiUumt chewing it. Perhaps I hare not made what I 
mean clear to you.** 

*' I think I understand what you mean, sir,^ said Har- 
ry ; '* that is not my ditficulty.** 

•* What then, Harry 1 Tell me your difficulty.** 

" I do not know how you are sure that this is the right 
explanation. That was what I was considering, sir." 
Harry answered with diffidence, yet without hesitation. 

'* 1 am not certain that I am right," Sir Rupert readied, 
widi kindness in his ▼oiee and look. ** You may recol- 
lect that I beffan by sajring that I was not sure I could 
explain this phenomenon satisfactorily, but that I would 
tell you what I supposed to be the cause of it." 

^I remember that you did, sir," said Harry; ^but I 
thought you meant that you could not be sure of your 
explanation being intelligible to meJ*^ 

'^ 1 meant more," said Sir Rupert ; '* that I was not, 
and cannot be, certain of it mjrself, because it has not 
been proved by satisfactory experiments." 

** I wish some good experiments were tried upon the 
subject, to bring it to a certainty, then," said Harry. 

** 8o do I," said Sir Rupert ; ** and I am glad that you 
feel this desire to ascertain the truth by experiment, the 
only certain way. But, Harry, ^s is a difficult subject ; 
I advise you to put it by in your mind for fUture consid- 
eration. Remember clearly the facts, and do what you 
please with the suppositions. Some years hence, per- 
haps, it may return to your thoughts, when you may 
purAie it with more advantage than you can at present." 

'* Yes, when I have more kno^edge," said Harry. " I 
will put it by in my mind, as you adviser." 

^ But I hope you will not forget it," said Lucy, ^ as I 
do when I ^t by thin^ in my mind, and say I will 
think of them another time: 1 cannot find them after- 
ward.* 

^But tl69 is likely to be recalled to your brother's 
memory,** saM her father, " when he learns chymistry, 
and stiK^es the phenomena of crystallization." 

**' Besides, I shall recollect it from all the pleasure I 
liave had at Di^y Castle," said Harry. 

** This is one of the many differences between culti- 
vated and uncultivated young people," said Sir Rupert, 
addressing himself to their father, " that you can give 
them more pleasure than you can to i^piorant children. 
Prince Rin>ert*s drops could mily have given the pleasure 
10* 
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of one moments surprise — a pop and a start — and a 
laugh, perhaps, and there would have been an end of the 
'matter with most children." 

As Sir Rupert spoke, his eves cl)anced to turn upon 
Lucy, who blushed, and looked »try much abashed. 
When she was asked what was the matter, she said she 
was ashamed of having so hastily said that she under- 
stood all about these drops; she was afraid that Sir 
Rupert Digby had thought her conceited ; and she ima- 
gined that, when he looked at )tor as he spoke, this 
was what he was thinking of. 

He comforted her with the assurance that he did not 
think her conceited ; but he perceived that she was a lit- 
tle too hasty in supposing that she understood the whole 
when she saw only a part. Of many grown-up old logi- 
cians it has been justly said, that they see a little, ima- 
g'ne a great deal, and so jump to a conclusion. ** There- 
re," he added, **such a young reasoner as Lucy 
may be excused, and need not be so very much ashamea 
of herself; but she will do well to try to correct this 

Sropeusity, and to imitate Harry's caution. It is won- 
erful," continued Sir Rupert, turning to Harry's father, 
'^ that people should have been so long in discovering 
the simple truth, that all our knowledge of nature must 
be founded on experiment." 

'^ What other method, then, did they take, sirV said 
Lucy. 

" They guessed, or reasoned, without trying experi- 
ments to prove whether they were right or not," said 
Sir Rupert. '' They laid down general maxims, which 
they took for granted, because they had been found cor- 
rect in a few instances." 

*^ That must have been a bad way of going on, indeed," 
said Harry. 

" Yes," said Sir Rupert ; ** when you come to read 
the history of the philosophers of old times, and of the 
alchymistSj and the adepts, as they called themselves, 
you will see, Harry, what strange work they made of 
It, and what absurd things they believed were the causes 
of what they saw in chymistry. Of this there are a 
thousand instances ; but I do not, at this moment, recol- 
lect one to give you." 

" I recollect one, 1 believe," said Harry, ** which my 
fathiar told me when we were at the barometer; that 
l>efore pi^ople knew the reason why water rises in a 
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pump, they used to say it was because Nature abhors 
a void.'" 

" A good instance," said Sir Rupert ; ** and the best, 
or the worst of it, was, that they were so well contented 
with this graod ntaxim, that they never thought of 
msJcing further inquiry: they became, moreover, so 
obstinate in error, that they could scarcely see or be- 
lieve the truth when it was shown to them. You know 
they were ready to burn Galileo, because he proved that 
l^e earth was round, «nd not flat ; and that, instead of 
the sun moving round the earth ever}r twenty-four 
hours, it was the earth that turned round on its own axis." 

Harry felt gratified and obliged by Sir Rupert Digby's 
addressing so much of his conversation to him : but 
what pleased him most was the candour shown by Sir 
Rupert Instead of being displeased when his own ex- 
planation had been questioned, he acknowledged that it 
was doubtful, and observed that it ought to be brought 
to the test of experiment. 



Thcrc was a room at the east end of the Ubrary, which 
Harry and Lucy had not yet seen — Sir Rupert's work- 
shop. He took them into it, and showed Harry his 
tuming4athe. He gave Lucy an ivory box, which his 
son had turned when he was last at home. The Ud was 
ornamented with a profusion of circles, lying like rings 
erossing over each other; and within the rings were 
pointed leaves, one behind the other, each delicately 
. cut, and finely embossed* He showed Harry that sim- 
ple and ingenious contrivance, the eccentric-chuck, by 
which these ornaments had been (Nroduced ; and screw- 
ing it on the lathe, he not only explained the principle 
on which it acted, but the endless variety of devices 
that may be made, either by altering the distance of the 
centres, or by changing the place of the tool. There 
was a piecepf ivory in the chuc^ ; and when Sir Rupert 
put the lathe in motion, Harry was astonished at the 
quickness and accuracy with which these knots of cir- 
cles were traced, and the ease with which the depth and 
breadth of each cut were regulated. 

While Harry tried his hand and his foot at the lathe, 
Lucy looked on for a little while, admiring the " flyinff 
circle's speed ;" but as she stooped to pick up a curled 
shaving of ivory, which she thought was too pretty to 
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be left on ^e floor, her eye was caught by the wotde, 
dftiefe SUrptntMt pnnted on a drawer under the worii- 
bench. 

*'0h! air,^ said she, <*what are Chinese serprato; 
may 1 look at them t" 

*' Yes, you may open the drawer and look at them. 
You may take them in your hand, they will not bite 
you." 

**Bite me! No,** said Lucy, smiling, '* I am not so 
foolish as to be afraid of their biting m^e. I know they 
are not alive." 

But there ceased her boast; for starting back after 
stooping orer the drawer, she exclaimed, ^ They moyct 
however ! Hany, you may laugh ; but I assure you, as 
I stooped down to Ipok at one of them, he put up his 
head, and looked at me; and see — there is another coil- 
ing his tail. How (^irious ! I do not touch them, nor 
move any thing that^touches them— here are my hands, 
not even near the drawer, so that I cannot have loosed 
any spring that could set them in motion— but perhaps 
opening the drawer did it." 

'*No; butthatif notabad|[uess,"saidSirRu^c^. 

** Hiink again, Lucy," said Harry, ** and you will find 
it out." 

** First let me look at this conjurer," said Lucy, point- 
ing to a painted figure of a conjurer, with a long be^, 
and cap, and wand, of which she saw glinmses under 
the serpents, at the bottom of the drawer ; ^ May I have 
him out, sir?" said Lucy; **periiaps he may tell me 
something : I have a mind to consult him." 

'*Do as you please," said Sir Rupert; *<but I think 
you had better consult your own sense." 

♦* Yes, yes, so I will,*^ said Lucy. *♦ I am wily in joke 
about the conjurer ; but I just want to look at him, be- 
cause, when I have satisfied my cuilosity about him, I 
shall think better about the serpents." 

As she spoke, she cautiously began to put her hand 
down through the midst of them, towards the bottom of 
the drawer, to seize hold of the conjurer, but the ser- 
pents all rearing their heads or tails immediately, she 
nastily withdrew her hand. 

** I am afraid I shall do some mischief," said she. 

** No, my dear," said Sir Rupert, smiling, *• you vnll 
do no mischief to them, and they will do none to yon* 
There is no danger." 
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** Danger! Oh, no, I know that," said Lucy; "but I 
tlinik Hairy had better be so good as to take mm out for 
me." 

Harry plunged in his hand, and drew up th* eonjurer 
by the beard. "There he is for you,^' said Harry* 
•* What good will he do you V* 

^* It is only a coloured print, on a pimer case, now I 
see it in the light,^ said Lucy. " Mo^ I open the case, 
sir ? there seems to be something in it." 

As Sir Rupert assented, she opened it: within the 
case she found a yellow paper, on which were what 
Lucy called hierogl3rphics ; and inside were a number 
.of little fish, about twice the length of the mother-of- 
pearl fish, which are used as counters at a cavd-table ; 
out these were not of mother-of-pearl, they were of some 
very thin material— thin as oiled paper, or as goldbeat- 
er*s skin, and somewhat of that colour. As Lucy looked 
close, to see ^ what they were made of, they began to 
move. 

Sir' Rupert took one by the tail out of the paper, and 
bidding Lucy hold out her hand, he laid it flat upon the 
palm ; at flrst it lay still, but in a few seconds began to 
neave, and move its head and tail. 

"Like the serpent," said Lucy; "but how or why 
they move L cannot conceive, because there is no room 
for any sprint, or any mechanism, Harry, withinside. 
There is no double skin. He is quite transparent; I 
can see through him, and there is nothing in him. How 
he writhes about. But wliat says the conjurer 1 What 
has he to do with it? Let me look at his paper, and try 
if I can make it out. It is not English — Copenhague^ 
Copenhagen ! — It is Danish, then." 

" Yes ; this conjurer and his fish were brought to me 
from Copenhagen by an officer, long ago, before they 
became common in this country ; and they afforded us 
then much amusement, trying the temperaments and 
fortunes, or at least the tempers and understandings, of 
those who consulted this conjurer, and took his fish in 
hand. Here is an English translation of his advertise- 
ment for you, Lucy." 

Lucy read, and learned that the conjurer promised to 
tell the temperaments, dispositions, characters, and for- 
tunes of all manner of men, women, and children, by the 
aid of his fish. Mute, but hot still, their motions spoke 
a lai^age which, as he boasted, could never» like the 
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language oi man, err or deceire ; and this langmge he, 
to a certain degree, and in aome general points, condie* 
scended to interpret for the advantage of all who con- 
sulted him, and purchased his hierogljrphio scn^ Op- 
posite to the hieroglyphics, on this scroll, were the in> 
terpretations of the different motions of the fishes' heads, 
and tails, and bodies ; also, what was to be inferred fiom 
their lying still and motionless. 

** Now 1 understand the directions ; and let us try on 
ourselves,** said Lucy. ^ Hold out your hand, Harry.*' 

She placed one of the fish flat on his palm, and ob- 
serving its motions, which were quick and sudden, floun- 
dering with his tail, she consulted her hieroglyphics, 
and found that Harry was ** sanguine and choleric — for- 
tunate in war.'* 

'* That is not true, I can answer for it," cried Lucy, 
^ as far as the choleric and sanguine go. Now try me." 

** Atrabilarious and melancholious ; to die of a broken 
heart, if not taken in time." 

Lucy let fall the fish, while she laughed and exclaim- 
ed, '' What nonsense !" 

The fish fell into some water, which was kept in the 
workshop for the use of the grindstone. Recovering 
from her laughter, she said tluit he was at last in his 
proper element ; yet he did not seem to like it ; his head 
and tail, ourling up, met, and he lay with only the mid- 
dle of his side touching the water, as if he foared to 
go in. » 

** Put him quite in," said Harry, '* and see what will 
happen." 

Lucy pressed him down into the water, but not with* 
out his struggling ; however, when he was fairly in for 
it, as she said, he ceased to flounder, and lay perfectly 
quiet. 

^ Now let us take him out, and dry him," said Hany, 
*^ and see what will hu)pen." 

Harry dried one of nis sides, and laid him down in 
tiie sunshine. 

'* Oh ! the poor fish," cried Lucy ; *' he is just as the 
proverb say;s, as uncomfortable as a B$h out of water. 
How he writiies about. I'U sprinkle a little water over 
him." 

*' Stay, let me dry him quite, and that will do as well, 

Su will see," said Harry; **he will lie quietly then, 
»ngh he is a firii out of water." 
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"Well, try," said Lucy. '^Now he does lie ^et, 
indeed, exactly as if he were dead.** 

Bat as she stooped closer to look at him, he seemed 
to reyire, and moved again. 

** As if he felt my breath," cried Lucy. " Oh ! Harry, 
I see how it is now— I know it alL" , 

Harry smiled. 

** You are right," said Sir Rupert. 

^ And you uiew it all the while, Harry," said Lucy. 
•* I was rery stupid not to think of it before." 

'* You would have thought of it," said Hany, '* but 
that you were so full of the conjurer." 

** But even now I do not know all," said Lucy. ** I 
suppose that the motions of this fish depend on the 
changes from wet to dry ; and that he curls and uncurls 
as my hair domt, and for the same reason. 1 have not 
forgotten, Harry, all you and pi^ explained to n^e about 
the cause of curling, when one side is wet and the other 
dry; when the pores are filled with moisture on one 
side, and not on the other. I understand that that was 
the case with the fish, when you dried him on one side 
and left him wet on the other. But I cannot yet guess 
of what substance he is made." 

*' Think of some of those substances of which you 
know hygrometers are made," siud Harry. 

*' Old whalebone hygrometer ! 1 remember you," said 
Lucy. " You smile, Hsuny. It is whalebone ; but I 
never saw any before so thm." 

♦* Very likely you never did," said Harry ; ** but whale- 
bone can be scraped v^ry thin— as thin as Uiis, you see." 

'* It really is whalebone, then ; and I could nmke such 
a ^^ myself," said Lucy. ** If my head had not been 
so full of that foolish conjurer, 1 might have seen all 
that you observed, Harry, and then 1 should have found 
it out too." 

** I dare say that now you will find out what the Chi- 
nese serpents are made of," said Sir Rupert. 

*' They are hygrometers toe, then, I suppose," said 
Lucy, ^'hey, Harry? Vfhat can they be made of, do 
you know r» 

^I am not sure, but I bdieve I do," said Harry. 

^ Yes, YOU are ri|^t," said Sir Rupert, foUowmg Uie 
moti<Hi 01 Hurry's eye. 

Lucy turned and looked, yet she saw nothing, as she 
said, but dkntimder the woriLbeneh; *' and a box full of 
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«ld iron, and brass, and hundreds of tlungsy^'^eontinaed 
shBt foing towards it. 

'* You bad better stop and think, instead of going into 
that boir,^*^ said Harry. ''Look back at the serpents, 
and see what they are like. Recollect all the substan- 
ces which you know would make good hygrometen^ 
and then consider which is most like these serpents." 

"Ivory!" cried Lucy. '*I remember you told me 
that it has many pores, and that it makes' a good hy* 
grometer; they must be made of ivory. -And now I 
know what your eye turned to— it was to that curled 
shaving of ivory which is lying on the 4oor." . 

Sir Rupert, after some conversation with Harry about 
hygroaeters, asked him if he had ever sAsen I^iniel's ; 
and when Harry answered that he had not. Sir Rupert 
exclaimed, *' Let' whoever is curious in hygrometers fol- 
low me to the laboratory." ^ 

Harry followed instantly, but Lucy did not; she 
thought she had had enough of hygrometfits, and she 
preferred going to divert herself with a canary-brd, 
which she saw hanging in its cage at the window of the 
housekeeper's room, on thS side of the court opposite 
to the laboratory. This bird could, as the housekeeper 
told her, draw up water for itself in a little bucket. Sim 
saw this bucket. It was about the size of a thiq^ble. 
It hung by a delicate chain, on the outside c$ a sort M 
projecting bow window in the cage ; the upper end of 
the chain was fastened to the bird^s foot^fnd the tock^t 
lay in a small resemoir of water. The mannerln which 
the bird drew it up was, as the housekeepet told»-Lu(3r, 
by taking the cham in his beak, and by placing his foot 
on each portion of it as it was drawn up, till the bu^cet 
was as hi^h as the little window, where he could drink. 

He dishked, it seems, the labour of drawing ^ater, 
and never performed this operation except when com- 
pelled by thirst. Unluckily for Lucy, just before she 
arrived he had drawn tip a bucketful, and having satis- 
fied his thirst, he was now singingmray, loud and shrill, 
as if rejoicing in having cast dull care behind him. Lucy 
waited and waited ; she and the housekeeper exhausted 
all their exhortations, all the endearing epithets-4n the 
language, and all their hemp-seed, in vain. The canary 
took all the bribes as fast as they were offered, and re- 
ceived all the compliments seemmgly in good piaurt — but 
no return made he ; not that he did not understand what 
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Tetiini was expected. The rogoe eyed the buckcft 
askance, as the Jiousekeeper h&ld it up to him ;' then 
stiaight he turned his back upon her, or upon it, and 
sang away, pertinaciously, with a louder and a shriller 
note thap before. A full quarter of an hour was spent 
U|K>n him, then Lucy gave it up. 

'* What an obstinate or capricious little creature it is,'' 
said Lucy. She then went to ask Lady Digby whether 
it hurt mm to draw up the bucket. . 

Lady Digby said she belieyed it did not hurt him, 
though she could -not be certain; but she thought his 
unwillingness t6 perform the operation might be ac- 
counted for, by recollecting the pain which he had un« 
dergone in leinning this feat. It is said that much cm* 
elty is practised on birds, when young, in teaching them 
this and other accomplishments. 

^ How happy, Lucy, it is for some young birds, which 
are taught accomplishments without pain.** 

Meantime; as soon as Sir Rupert and Harry had re- 
turned to the laboratory. Sir Rupert said, ''Before I 
show you the new hygrometer, Harry, I must tell you, 
that in all those hygrometers which are made of vegeta- 
ble or animal substances, and which measure the moist- 
uvs of the air by their expansion or contraction, there is 
one great source of error — ^they have no standard point 
by Vhich tliey may be readily compared with each oth- 
er. The ^eat De Saussure, whom you will admire still 
more fbr his eandour than for his ingenuity, foresaw 
and pointed out this fault, in his own hair hygrometer ; 
and th^ celebrated Humboldt, who used both tha hair 
and the whalebone hygrometers, complained that he 
coul4 never make their results agree. Another philoso- 
pher calls all the ordinarf hygrometers mere toys, — but 
without going further, it is enough for you to know, that 
from this cause all those instruments are found ta be in- 
sufficient for making nice observations on the atmo- 
sphere. They have, besides, other imperfections : no 
two hairs are exactly similar in elasticity ; whalebone 
is not only very irregular, but very slow in its expan- 
sion ; the wind disturbs their movements ; and dust and 
oil, in time, clog the pivots, ^ch are the principal 
faults of the old nygrometers. 

**Nowfor thenewone. You have, I dare say, often 
observed the dewy appearance on the outside of a dass 
of cold water when brought into a warm room. Thia 
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flewy appearance, you know, is caused by the conden- 
sation of the moisture contained in the air, and it was 
this circumstance that first suggested to Mr. Daniel the 
idea of measuring the quantity of moisture contained in 
the atmosphere by the degree of cold that is required 
to condense it ; as, the damper the air is, the greater 
win be the facihty of condensation. Now, by observinf 
how many degrees cooler than the atmosphere it is 
necessary to make any substance before dew wiU be 
formed upon it, you can obtain the measure of the 
quantity of water supported in the air. This you might 
easily do for yourself, by trying how cold ^ bottle of 
water must be, to become dimmed with eondensatioB. 
All that is necessary is to observe the different heights 
of two thermometers, one in the water and one in the 
air. It was in this manner that Mr. Daniel tried hie 
first experiments, tiU he succeeded in making thi inge- 
nious instrument which 1 am goiaf to show you, in 
which the artificial cold necessary is produced by Ibe 
rapid evaporation of ether." • 
. He placed before Harry's eyes a brass stand and pil« 
&r, Are or six inches in height ; to the pillar was fixed 
a small thermometer, and from the top there hung a 
glass tube, each end of which was bent down,uid ter* 
minated in a ball, or globe of thin glass. One o[ these 
globes was coveri3d with muslin, and the other Contained 
a very delicate thermometer, the bulb of which waa 
partly immersed in ^ther. 

•* The first thing to tell you, Harry," said Sir Rupert, 
^ is the purpose of these two thermometers. Th^ out* 
side one, on the pillar, shows the temperature of the 
air, while the inside one marks the temperaturerof 
the ether, and therefore of %lm glass globe that coir 
tains it. 

- " Now let us place it in this open window ; and when 
I wet the muslin covering of the empty ball with a few 
drops of ether, you are to observe what takes place on 
the other ball." 

It was what is called a very dry day, and after Sir 
Rupert had applied the ether two or three times, Hury 
said that he saw a slight film of dew forming like a 
ring round the uncovered ball. 

'•iVbtr, Harry," said Sir Ruperfe " mark the height of 
both thermometers. 

" You are aware," he continued, " that nind evapon* 
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tion prodaces cold; and that ether evaporattg mora 
rabidly than any other fluid." « 

Harry was partly aware of this, yet ke was surprised 
by the instantaneous cold produced by a ^op of ether 
that Sir Rupert let fall on the back of his hand. 

*^ When I applied some ether to the muslin,'^ said Sit 
Rupert, *' the glass under it was immediately' pooled, 
and the condensation of the vapour inside giadlially 
communicated the cold to the vthef ball. The degree 
of cold Ihere is shown by the inside thermoneter, and 
the difference between that and the temperature of the 
External aii\ at the moment the dew is deposited on the 
l^a«8, is th^ measure we want of the moisture sus- 
pended in the atmosphere.^ 

* Then I 8iq>po8e, sir,*' said Harry, <* the drier the 
air, the greater is the difference between the thermom- 
eters.^ 

'* You are right, Harry. If there had been a larffe 
IHPoportion of moisture in the air, a very small adm- 
tional degree of cold would have been necessary to 
eondense it, and you would have seen the film of dew 
immediately follow the application of the ether to th« 
covered ball. On the contrary, when the air is very 
dry, a considerable increase of cold is re^iusite, as you 
have found to be th# case to-day ; the inside thermome- 
ter having fallen fifteen degrees before the dew was 
d^^sited on the ball.'* 

After this explanation, for which Harry w;^ Yery 
thankful. Sir Riq^rt advised him to look at the inventor's 
own descripHion of the instrument, in the Quarterly 
Jour&al of Sci^oge, No. 16. 

* JBut first," said Sir Rupert, ^let us go out, if you 
pliease, this fine day, apd have some exercise and some 
amusement. Remember, the bow must not be always 
bent. By-the-by, here are bows and arrows, and here 
is a little bow which Edward had when he was your 
age* which will just suit your sister Lucy. Call her, 
and bring her out with you to the bowling-green: I 
will have the target set up for you.'* 



^ Am hour and a half ! is it possible," said Lucy, << that 
we have been really "hn^ hour and a half here^on this 
bowling-green !*^ 

F3 
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** Exactly an hour and a half since firsi I fixed an: 
arrow in that bow, and aettl^ it in your hand," said 
Harry; ''for I happened to look at the sundial Just as 
I went back to ray place." 

** We have been so very happy !" said Lucy, stretch- 
ing out her arm to rest it. 

^' But now you seem to be rather Ured of your hapin- 
nes«/' said her father, *' and you had better stop before 
pleasure turns into pain." 

'■^y arm only is tired, papa," said Lucy ; ** I am not 
the lentii tired myself. However, 1 think we have had 
enough fur to-day, and we can come back to it to-mor- 
row, if to-morrow should be as fine as to-day." 

'* In the meantime, come with me to the house," said 
Sir Rupert. " This way leads towards the old part of 
the castle ; I will turn you into a cool armory to rest 
yourselves, and where, perhaps, you may find fresh 
amusement in looking at the bows and arrows of former 
times." 

They followed joyfully to the armory: he showed 
them, in the first place, a bow and arrows, which had 
remained in this castle — ^family tradition failed to tell 
how long ; but certainly since the days of our Henrys 
and Edwards, when bowmen and archers flourished, 
and when bows and arrows were not, as now,- taken up 
as matters of amusement, by fine gentlemen and ladies, 
to win prizes at festive meetings, but employed as se- 
rious weapons in battles and sieges. Sir Rupert was 
going on to show Harry the crossbow, such as was in 
use and repute among our ancestors ; but Lucy's eye 
was caught by an Indian bow and artow, and he turned 
to take it down for her. It was stiff with rings of dried 
thongs of leather, which had been put on the bow 
to commemorate each savage victory obtained by the 
owner. Next to this Indian bow there hung another, 
said to have been brought from Mexico at the time 
when those poor people, or, unhappily for them, those 
too rich people, were invaded by the avaricious Cortes, 
and when their bows and arrows so ill defended them 
against the fire-arms of the Spaniards. Harry and Lucy 
regretted the fate of the moffensive Mexicads, and 
wished that they had been possessed of the ingenious 
invention of fire-arms for their just defence. 

Sir Rupert went back to the crossbow, and showed 
Harry how it was constructed and used. T|ie stock 
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was made of wood, neatly inlakl with Jbone^and c^na- 
mented witk tassels ; but the bow was of steel, aii4 so 
sti£f, that Harry's efforts could scarcely bend it. Sir 
Rupert told him that no person had sufficient strength to 
draw back the string into its place, without some me* 
chanical assistance, and desired him to examine the bow 
carefully. Harry observed a long iron lever, tbe end of 
which turned «pon a pfai in the middle of the siot^k. To 
this lever a little jointed arm was attache4'^l^i<^ti ter- 
minated in a kind of hook, that seemed to inviie the 
string : he slipped the string over the hook, auid pulling 
round the outer end of, the lever doym to the but-^nd 
of the stock, he easily accomplished the bending of 
the bow. Sir Rupert then showed them the trigger, 
or serpentine, as he said it was formerly chilled, by 
which the string was released, and the arrow or ball pro- 
jected. 

Harry was surprised to hear him mention balls ; still 
more, when he was told that balls both of lead and 
stone were used. Sir Rupert showed them also vari- 
ous kinds of darts and arrows, one of which, to Lucy's 
great amusement, he called a quarrel ; he explained to 
her, however, that the term was derived from the old 
French word qtutrreau^ on account of its square head of 
iron. Crossbows and quarrels, Sir Rupert added« were 
much used in the time of Henry the Second. They 
were of great effect in his wars in Ireland, and assisted 
much in his conquest of the Irish, who possessed no 
such weapons. 

In this armory were many of the warhke instruments 
and armour used in ancient times by the English. Sir 
Rupert showed Harry the helmet, the visor, and the 
lance ; and explained to him how the lance stood in the 
rest, when the knight was on horseback ; and showed 
him all the parts of the knight's armour, with which he 
cased himself and his horse in iron, so that, as long as 
he and his steed could hold together, they were almost 
invulnerable, till his lance was wrested from his hand, 
or his foot ousted from the stirrup. The united weight 
of man and horse, or their joint momentum, was of 
great consequence, as the heavier they were, the ^eat- 
er the shock with which they came against their ad- 
versary, horse to horse, and man to man. Harry ^iid 
Lucy were glad to know the exact appearance of aU 
these thinga, of which they had read in histoiy, as being 
11* 
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used not only in battles, but in the jouiU and Ummamm$$ 
of former days. 

Lucy enjoyed them from the recollection they brought 
to her mind of many passages in poetry, and from the 
pleasure she alwa3rs felt in whatever filled her imagina* 
tion. 

Harry's mechanical taste was gratified tr|r examining 
the ancient coat of mail, or hauberk^ consisting of small 
ateel rings, linked together, or interwoven, in thie man- 
ner that some ingenious purses of steel rings are made 
at this day. 

After Harry had satisfied his curiosi^, Sir Rupert 
took him on to those later inveptions, which made of no 
avail *' helm and hauberk's twisted mail." He showed 
him some of the first rude attempts at fire-arms ; the or- 
quebuse, or long gun, described by Froissart, used with a 
rest, upon which it was. supported, and with a sort of 
shelter-piece to protect the mabdli from wet and wind. 
Between this first clumsy attempt to execute that grand 
invention, and the perfected Manton's and Forsyth's guns 
of our own times, various improvements were made, 
some of which Sir Rupert explained to H^rry. Lucy, 
whose curiosity was not only satisfied, but satiated, 
went off to seek for amusement and information more 
interesting to her, in the garden and the conservatory, 
with her mother and Lady Digby. Indefatigably kind 
Sir Rupert ended by finding " Froissart" for Harry in 
the library, and unfolding for him those delightfully en- 
tertaining old prints, where the battles of Poictiers and 
Cressy are represented so happily, though in defiance of 
aU the laws of perspective. 

After speaking of the wonderful change which the in- 
troduction of fire-arms produced in the worid, and of 
the astonishment which their first appearance created 
amon|r civilized and uncivilized nations in Europe and 
America, Sir Rupert related to Harry an account which 
he had just read in a new book of travels, of a people 
by whom the power of fire-arms has been even recently 
defied. 

" Between the Nile and the Desert," said Sir Rupert, 
" there is a narrow strip of cultivated land, ¥^ch in 
some places is not more than half a mile in breadth, but 
wluch stretches hm^reds of miles in length. This strip 
of land was inhabited by various independent tribes 
till within the last three or four years, when a despotic 
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Tukkb paclia, of the name of Mahomnied Ali, resolfod 
to send a larse anny, under the command of his son Is- 
mael, to subdue them. IsmaePs progress was miresist- 
«d till he came to one warlike tribe, who, with equal 
Qourage and patriotism, defied the invader. * He may 
drive us to the gates of the world, but we will never 
•abmit,' was the answer they sent to his threats." 

** Brave people !" cried Harry. " I hope they drove 
him back again." 

•* They were heard shouting from their encampment," 
continued Sir Rupejrt, *' * You may come against us from 
the north, and from the east, and froM the west, but we 
will never submit.' They knew that the pacha had fire- 
arms — they had none — but they put their trust in the 
weapons and shields to which they had been accustom- 
edf and in their own courage. T^eir shields of hippo- 
potamus, or of crocodile skm, covered the head and the 
breast. Their weapoas were swords and lances : and 
their sorcerers assured them titat their shields and them- 
selves should be rendered by magic invulnerable to mus- 
ket-balls. 

*' Bravely they came out to give him battle, and ad- 
vanced boldly at first ; but when the volleys of musket- 
ry began to play, and when they found that, in spite of 
their promised invulnerability, many fell wounded and 
kUled, a panic seized them, and they fled. After this 
first defeat, however, they intrenched themselves in 
their mountains ; their courage revived, and again they 
i^nt forth shouts of defiance, bidding the pacha * to come 
if he dared.' 

• " But Ismael had learned to respect their bravery : be 
had once already been surprised, and almost defeated, by 
the black horsemen of the desert, and he therefore pru- 
denUy resolved to attack them with a heavy fire of shot 
and snells. One of these shells fell among them ; and 
IS it was rolling and bounding along, these poor ignorant 
people gathered round it, admiring and amused by its 
motums ; but when it burst, and spread destruction round 
it, they cried out, ' The evil spirits are come against us, 
and are too mighty for us.' The superstition that had 
at first given them confidence, now only increased their 
despair; and, abandoning their strongholds, they set off 
in rail flight, their patriotism expiring with their liber- 
ties. Afterward they bargained for fheir wretched livet. 
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and were cont^ted to join, as hit soldier^ alaTes, the 
army of their conqueror." 

As Sir Rupert conchided, Harry groaned. ''Was 
this," said he, '' the end of their glorioas * You may 
driTe us to the gates of the world, but we will neyer 
submit r» 

**Even so, Harry; so little dependance can there be 
on mere animal ignorant courage, that brares the danger 
of which it does not know the nature or extent." 



The glass doors at one end of the litairy, leading into 
the conservatory, were half open ; and now that Harry's 
attention was no longer enffaged, he obserred a gale of 
fra^n^ance, like the smell of fresh hay, or of that grass 
which ffives to fresh hay its pleasant odour (anthoxan* 
tl\um odoratum). A second waft, howerer, decided thai 
it was from Lady Digby's* favourite plant, the heliotrope, 
innumerable pots of Which the skilful old gardener con* 
trived to force into j)remature fiower and perfume, so as 
to have a constant ^accession for her ladyship's conser- 
VBtory, He heard Lucy's voice too; and though he 
was not, as he used to say of himself, a great green* 
house merchant, he now went in there, and found Lady 
Digby showing some plants, which had been latdy sent 
to her from North Carotina by a kind American lady. 
There was one which is rather uncommon in these 
countries, as it is so delicate that, without care, it seldom 
survives a winter in our climates. It is something of 
the nature of the sensitive plant ; the inside of the leflf 
is thickly set with bristly hairs, like thorns, or like 
many little sharp teeth. As soon as Lucy saw this 
plant, she took up a straw, and drew it akMig the division 
or middle rib of one of its leaves, and immediately the 
two sides of the leaf folded up, and the prickly teeth 
dosed together, so as to hold fast the straw. 

*'I see it is the plant I thought ol^" said Lucy. 
" Venus's %trap, is not it!" 

"Yes, dionaa muMcimAai^ said Lady Digby; ''have 
you seen one before V^ 

No; Lucy had never seen one, bi^ she knew it, siie 
said, from having read a description of it. The gar<- 
dener by this time had can^fht a fly^, of which he had 
been in search on the window for some time— £or fliea 
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were few and rare at this season — and holding his »tnig- 
ffling prisoner by the two wings, he was going to set 
him upon one of the leaves, that the young lady, as he 
said, might see what would happen ; but Lucy stopped 
his hand — ^she knew what would happen — ^that the 
moment the fly touched the leaf, the teeth would close 
upon it, as they had closed on the straw, and squeeze it 
to death. The old gardener immediately complied with 
Lucy's entreaties to release the poor fly ; and Lucy ob- 
served to him, that there was the less occasion for this • 
experiment, as the many dead flies showed how well 
some of the leaves had performed their cruel office. 
*' But 1 really think," she said, '' that those fly#illing 
leaves are larger and greener than the rest." 

The gardener answered, that he had often remarked 
the same thing ; and though some folk said that they 
were fattened and nourished by the dead flies, for his 
part, he thought it just as likely that it was because the 
healthy and vigorous leaves had a greater power of 
shutting close and crushing the flies. '* But," added he, 
with due philosophic caution, " I caB't take upon me to 
decide." 

Harry admired the ingenious mechanical structure 
of this flytrap, and began to say that it reminded him 
of something which he had seen elsewhere ; when 
Lucy smiled, and said, *' I know what you are going to 
say, Harry, and you are quite rijprht; you mean the 
plant called the fly-catcher; a sort pf arum, which smells, 
as you said, Harry, like a dead horse. And there is 
another plant, in which mamma showed me the same 
sort of contrivance," continued Lucy ; " but I cannot 
lecoUect its long Latin name. I remember that p»pa 
lent me a magnify ing-glass to look at the dead fljea lying. 
at the bottom of its flowers : some were held by the 
proboscis, and some by the legs. This plant is cmlied 
m English j I believe, dogshane. Was iigt Ihis what you 
were thinkingof, Harry 1" 

" No, I was not thinking of any plaiit;* said Harry; 
«* I was thinking of a machine ; a sort of trap,, which 
catches rats in the manner that this catches flies." 

Lucy was a little scandalized by this inelegant com- 
parison. 

" The flytrap of Venus compared to a r|it-trap !" But, 
on Harry's appeal to his father, it. was allowed to be- 
just, as far as mechanics go. 
F3 
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The gardener thought it was now his turn to get in a 
few words in praise of the strength and healthiness of 
his dionaea. It had been sent over from Carolioa in sods 
of its native earth, which still remained. ixi« box to 
which he pointed. * There were more plants in it," 
said he ; "but they have died ; so I a||udl empty out the 
sods now, for they are a disfigurement here.^ 

Harry said it would be a pity to thcow this earth 
away ; for he recollected having heard, that when the 
boxes of plants which Peyrouse, in his voyage round 
the world, sent home to France, were opened, the plants 
and shrubs in some were dead, yet the gardener cud not 
throwVhway the earth, but preserved it carefully, be- 
cause he thought it might contain the seeds of some 
soits of plants unknown, perhaps, in these countries ; 
and so it proved. 

Lady Digby, upon hearing this circumstance, dedred 
her gajrdener to put the American earth into small pots, 
and to place them in a hotbed. " If it should produce 
any plaafs that are worth your acceptance, Hany," said 
she, " you, to whom r shall owe them, shadl share them 
with me." 

" Mayhap,^ master, you might not know what this is," 
said the gardener, opening another little box, and putting 
into his hands a small bundle q( what seemed to Harry 
to be black horsehair. 

" Is it horsehair t" said Harry. 

" It is horsehair," said Lucy. 

** No, miss— no,, master; thbugh I took it myself for 
that at first unpacking." 

Lucy pulled a bit of it out ; and after feeling, said, 
** It feels like horsehair, crisp, ind springy; and it looks 
so like it that I can hardly believe it is not horsehair.** 
•' 4* Never was on a horse^s back, nfiss, nor ever belong- 
ed^t^any animal." 

" ft it animal or vegetable ?" said Lucy. 

That was soon seuled, by Hanry*s ruining back to 
the library, and burning a bit of it ; the remains he held 
to Lucy*s nose, wad its smell convinced hex oi ^at* 
which her eyes had failed to discover, that it was neither 
horsehair, nor any animal substaifce. ''Then it is a 
vegetable. What can it be ?" 

'* And what do you think this can be, miss t" said the 
gardener, putting into her hand another little bundle of 
0omething» which Harry said looted like ends of white 
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coarse tnread, such as lie had seen in a tailor's Bhop^ 
and which he had heard called thrums, Lucy agreed 
that it wa^ like tangled housewife's thread ; but on a 
nearer view, she, wno was more knowing in house* 
wifery than Harry, pronounced that it certainly was not 
thread. Looking jit what Harry drew out, and called a 
needleful, she observed sun<ky little short filaments, or 
stalks, and at the end of some of them were little knobs, 
which^ on further examination, were evidently the re- 
mains of very small flowers : she pronounced it there* 
fore to be a vegetable ; and she was surprised to hear 
that both this, and what she had called black horsehair, 
were one and the same thing, only in different states, 

*^ I will, if you please," said Lady Digby, ** read to 
you the account that I received from the American 
friend who sent them to me." 

She returned to the library to look for the letter in 
her writing-desk, and Harry and Lucy stuck close to 
her, much afraid that the letter might not b» forth* 
ooming ; but she found it, and read as follows :«^ 

•* ' TTie foliage of several trees here' (near Wilming- 
ton, in North Carolina), *■ has, in some situations, a sin* 
gular appearance. A sort of long gray moss suspends 
Itself from the branches, and, waving in the wind, gives 
the trees a hoary, and, to me, not uninteresting appear* 
ance. When stripped oi its external coat,* this mos^ 
neaiyiy resembles horsehair. It is collected for that 
purpose in large quantities, and buried in marshy spots ; 
and when the outer coat peels off, the inner part is dried 
and cleaned, and makes excellent mattresses.' " 

Lucy's mother observed that the outer coat of flax is 
destroyed in the same way, by steeping it in water. 

Lucy inquired whether this kind of horsehair moss, 
as she caHed it., had any name; and whether it. waft 
known in England, or was a new discovery. Sir Rupert 
Dijgby told her, that though he had never before seen 
tins extraordinarily fibrous species, yet he was aware 
tkat the genusy or family of plants to which it belong[ed, 
had been well known to Lmnsus, who had gigfin it a 
Bingidarname, from a singular circumstance. 

^* It will make me remember the singular name,^ said 
Lucy, "if you will be so good as to teUme the singular 
icircumstance." 

**You must know, then," said Sir Rupert, '*that 
vnong the early botatots of Sweden, ther# was a 
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certain doctor, who, having in his youth had an an- 
favourable voyage by water fVom Abo, where he lived, 
to Stockholm, made a vow, the moment he set his foot 
on dry land, that he would never again venture himself 
upon the sea. He kept this vow so scrupulously, that, 
when he was to return home, he took a roundabout 
journey of several hui^dred miles, to avoid a passase of 
a few hours by water. His hatred of water, and bis 
love of the dry land, rose to such a pitch, that he laid 
aside his family name to take that of Tillaruis, which, in 
Swedish, means on land. You think, perhaps, and so 
do I, that this doctor made 'a rash vow, and did not in 
all this show much sense. But a man may be weak m 
some things and wise in others. He was wise in bota- 
ny, and made an excellent catalogue of all the wild 
plants in the neighbourhood of his residence ; in honour 
of which, and of the whimsical name he had adopted, 
Linnaeus gave the name of TUlandsia to this genus of 
plants, as they are remarkable for their dislike of water. 
Lucy, do you think you will now be able to remember 
the name TilldndsiaV 

" I think — I am surt I shall," said Lucy. 

Sir Rupert further told Lucy, that one of the most 
severe censors of Linnaeus had been so much pleased 
with the happy choice of this name, that he declared he 
Would excuse in Linnseus a thousand faults for that fact 
alone. 

Lady Digby said her American friend had been so 
obliging as to send many other curious things in the 
box, besides the specimen of this moss. " Among oth- 
ers, 1 am sure, Lucy, you will like to see some pods of 
cotton in their different stages of ripening. My frieiMi 
tells tne that they grow on a bush from two to four 
feet high, and that the flower is of a delicate straw- 
colour. I dare. say you may have seen an engraving 
of it." 

" I think I have," said Lucy. •* But oh ! Lady Digby, 
before you shut the box, will you give me leave to look 
at that green leaf— if it is a leaf!" 

" You do well to say. If it is a leaf," answered Lady 
Dighy. " Do you know what it is ?" 

" Is it the creeping-leaf V^ said Lucy. 

*' No," answered Lady Digby. " It much resembles 
the creeping-leaf, or mantis strumaria ; but this'is a dif- 
ferent insect r by the country-people in America it is 
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called the catydid, torn the sound of its chirping resem- 
bling the frequent repetition of catydid ! catydid !" 

Lucy examined this insect more closely. It was 
about the size of a rose-leaf, of the pale green colour 
of the inside of a peapod, and apparently of that smooth 
texture ; but upon looking at it with a magnifying-glass, 
Lucy saw that what had appeared like the veins of a 
leaf, were the ribs or sinews Of the wings ; and in the 
intermediate spaces, which bad, to the naked eye, ap- 
peared perfectly smooth, she now saw, embossed, innu- 
merable little spots, looking like shagreen. 

*' Now I see the animal'* head, where the footstalk of 
the leaf seemed to be, and its eyes, nose, and mouth,** 
cried Lucy. "Pray look, Harry! Its head juid face 
are Uke a horse's head and face m body clothes ; — look 
at its protuberant bladder-looking eye; the mouthy 
however, is like a pig's, or the ant-bear's, and round its 
neck it has a curious worked pelerine, standing up like 
the leather hoodjyn the collar of a wagon-horse. But 
what curious thing is that lying loose m the box, with 
its green, long-jointed, stork-like legs ? What do they 
belong to 1" 

Before her question could be answered, her rambling 
eye fixed with delight and curiosity on a plant which 
hung flaunting from the top of the conservatory ; she 
asked where its roots were, how it .was nourished, oif 
whether it lived on air ? 

Lad^ Digby answered, that it was reputed to Uve on 
air, as its name o{flos aeris^ or the airplant, shows, and 
that probably it derives its nourishment from the moist- 
ure in the air. "However this may be in its native 
country, it thrives much better here, if planted in a lit- 
tle light earth, or even in wet moss, as you may per- 
ceive, by comparing it with the otiier specimens wnich 
you see twined round that pillar, and which are all 
planted in pots. This plant, nevertheless, has been 
hanging, where you see it, for four months ; and though 
it requires much greater heat, it is quite alive. It is fre- 
(juently watered, and I want to try now long it will live 
in that situation. But," continued Lady Digby, « if you, 
my dear Lucy, who are so active and obliging, will run 
up stairs to Uie little turret, within my room, you will 
find a book, vnth many paper marks in it, on my desk : 
bring it down to me, and it will tell you something more 
about this curious plant." 

n. , 12 
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Luey ranishedf, aild reappeared, bearing in her hand 
the proof *f her sWift errand. 

" This igk a favourite book <Jf mine and of my son Ed- 
ward's. All tli^e markiB he put in for my edification. 
I was no botanist, but. he and thi9 little volume together 
have made me fon4 of wllat apf^ius to me the most in- 
teresting and rational part of the stndy—thact which 
opend^^tooorv^w tho curious and usefurstructure of . 
plants, and the-progress ofVegetation. I like thisT)Odk i 
for^irfother weason?' continued Lady Digby, tuwring to 
liucy's mother, ".which m^es me rejoice that it pleases 
young people. Without any ostentation of religious 
sentiment, it really inspires it in the ben^ and n^piest 
manner. Here is the account of theflos ams," coatin-- 
ued Lady Digby. *^ Will you read it to usi It is very^ 
flSiort." 

*Jbucy read : — *^ ' There is one species of the epiden' 
drum mioitys the Jlos aerts, ^ native of India, that de- , 
serves to be particularly distmgiiished.*- It is so called, . 
beeause it grows and blossoms when suspended in the 
air; luid we are assured that, hangiD|f from the ceiling 
of a room, it will vegetate for years ; it is likewise said 
to be remarkably reviving to the inhabitants, by the fine 
odourof its blossoms.'" 

"That fact," said Lucy's father, **of ita hangjfing from 
the ceiling ota room, and vegetating ior a length of 
time in tl^t manlier, is mentioned, if I reik)lleoVrightly, 
in one of Sir William Joneses letters, written when he 
was in India. He says, the Iflos aeris was at that in- 
stant suspended over his head; that he had tied^itg 
rootless branches to the beams of the roof, and'h4 
speaks with deUght of- the charming fragrance of the 
blossoms." 

" And now," said Sir Rupert, " pray may I ask — I 
have been very patient while you ladietf have had the 
book to yourselveeM; with three pairs of hands upon it at 
once — may I ask the name of this"* favourite J[)Ook, if 
name it have; for hithert#I have ^ard it called only Uf 
or the bdok, or my favourite book — has it a name V 

" It has a name," answered Lady Digby, " and a name 
that will be well known to fame in due time. 'Dia- 
logues on Botany.' " 
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Next morning, after bresdtfast, an ^xpresff came from 
the housekeeper^^ txK)m,,to ibform ijaef that tk^ canary* 
Mffd W8L8 beginning to draw up his backet Down stairs 
•he ran immediately, «Bd after her followed Harry. 

The thirstir little feU^tr, now workjng for ^i* own in- 
terest, aiaid with has own ^od-Will, soon penormed his 
task, ftn^ earned his thimblefu^^ duly'xjpaise4. Wl^n 
Uited to- the proper, h^ght, he held.it, by keepiBg the 
eptledtad chain fast uaiter one foot. Thea he imPi«Bd»^, 
shook his beak, and dipp^d^All^ shoo]( again, much to* 
lu^ owji dt'liglit and to that of the apeet^itors,' When 
he had fully satiided his thirst, ha began to favour th* 
company with a song; but hts not^s, even when joy 
tuned his throat, were so loud and shrill, that his.mis- 
tressj the housekeeper, soon thrt^w a white handkerchief 
over the top of his cage to reduce him to silence, .io 
that, as she said, ^* she miglU hear somebody ep^ak be- 
sides him," 

Lady Digby, who had followed Lucy to see ber frieaii, 
the canary-hiixl, perform its httle eKercises^ confiimed 
Lucy's hopes, that birds may be taught by gentle meth<» 
odSf whfi^u youogi many of those feats which are-gener- 
ally acquired by the intliction of so many tortures* 
Bhe had, when abroad, as shtt told Lucy, known a Ger- 
mali'muslc-ma^tfer, who was very fond of hi|ds, and who 
vrta^moBt expert in (Caching them. .'He assured her 
that- he had himsetf instructed a byUfinch, which he 
woiild venture to say was as accomplished as any of its 
kiaid in all Germainr, where 'these birds are chiefly bom 
and bred ; and he nfid never used hot knitting-needle, 
or aa|r other instrument of torhane, in its education — 
only soft words, and sometimes, he acknowleds^d, a 
little wholesome fasting. Lady Pigby recollected that 
this judicious l^fd-fancier, or bird-instructer, fmfther ^Id 
her, that he always taught his pupil* at the dead still 
hour of midnight, ocwhen all the rest of the family were 
aileep, and when th^re was nothing to distract the 
bird's attention. Then he would play tunes forliim on 
the violin. The bullfinch seemed to take no notice, and 
nover attempted at the time to follow him, but the next 
day he vouldf practise by himself, and at last bring out 
the time he had heard at night. 

Lucy's attention was now called off to a basket of 
, layenaeij^ which a nu^d at this instant brought into the 
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room. The housekeeper was going to make her amiual 
Btore of lavender-water: the still was ready, and Lucy 
wished to see the operation of distilling; but Harry 
whispered his adviee to her, to wait and see it perform- 
ed in the laboratory. Looking out of the window to 
the other side of the court, he observed that the iron 
door was open, which was a sini that Sir Rupert was 
in the laboratory; and on this nint Lucy immediately 
ran there with Harry, and (bund Sir Rupert and theur 
. father. 

Fortunately for Lucy, Sir Rupert wanted, for the ex- 
periment he was then trying, to have some*water that 
should be perfectly pure ; that is, quite free from all 
mixture of ear^h, or salts, or other substances ; and for 
which purpose it was to be distilled. This was a simple 
process, which Lucy could understand. Sir Rupert had 
just prepared his alemhiCi the acy^aratus ususuly em- 
ployed in distillation fbr ch3nnical purposes. It was a 
Sear-shaped glass vessel, into which the liquor to be 
istilled was put ; a lamp was placed underneath, by the 
heat ef which the liquor lyas made to boil, and the va- 
pour that rose was condensed in the cover, which was 
a conical-shaped cap o7 metal, with a beak, or spout, 
that sloped downwards into anottier vessel, called the 
receiver, 

" These diops^** said Sir Rupert, " which you see run- 
ning off from the beak, are collected in the receiver; 
and the liquor thus collected is said to be distilled. All 
distillation is performed upon this principle, though the 
apparatus is different for different purposes, and some* 
times made of copper.** 

'* I iiave heard oi a 0)orTn used in a still ; what is that V 
said Lucy. 

** The worm is a spiral tube, so called from its resem* 
bling the'form of a worm ; its use in the still is the saoM 
as that of the cap over this alembic,— to condense tl^ 
hot vapour." 

Lucy asked why the worm was used instead of the 
cap. 

*• Because,** said Sir Rupert, " it exposes^ more cold 
surface to the vapour. Suppose the whole pipe to be 
unwound and laia open, you would then perceive what 
a large surface there would be. Besides which, the 
colder the worm is kept, the quicker the condensation 
proeeeds; and a worm, or a long pipe coiled up, is very 
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cmnr^&ieiitly placed in a vessel of cold water, which 
may be changed whenever it becomes wanned by the 
hot vapour that communicates its Jieat to the metal 
worm." • 

*• I understand it now, thank you, sir,'* said Lucy. 

She perceived that, in fact, though the apparatus was 
different, the thing done was no more than what she 
had formerly seen when she was six years old, when 
the cold plate was held over the vapour of boiling water 
that issued from the top of the tea-urn. She recollect- 
ed somethii^ of the account of distillation in '* Conver- 
sations on -Chymistry,^' and, searching for the book in 
the library, she refreshed her memory by reading the 
passages over again at this moment, when she had the 
advantage of seeing the real things, and perhaps of see- 
ing the experiments tried. 

She there found that sublimation is the name given to 
the process of distillation, when applied to solid sub- 
stances. • 

** Sublimation — a sand-bath— flowers of sulphur," she 
repeated, wishing earnestly that she coold see all these 
thmjgs. 

Sir Rupert said that, as the sand-bath was now heated 
over his little stove, for his own experiments, he could 
easily gratify her curiosity. If she pleased, he would, 
however, instead of flowers of sulphur, let her see flow- 
ers of benzoin. 

He put into her hand a small lump of a brownish sub- 
stance, which he told her was benzoin : and that it was 
a resin^ or more properly a balsam, obtained from certain 
trees winch grow m the East Indies, chiefly in the 
island of Sumatra. From this substance flowers of 
benzoin are obtained by sublimation, in the same man- 
ner as flowers of sulphur are produced. Lucy watched 
theprocess. 

The benzoin was nut into the glass alembic, which 
was placed in the sand-bath ; and this she saw was mere- 
ly a cast-iron vessel, containing a quantity of sand. 
Sir Rupert explained to her that the heat was more uni- 
form, and could be better regulated by meam of the hot 
sand, and that there was less danger to the glass than 
if it were exposed to the direct heat of the &re. He 
t<^d her also that ohvmists make much use of a bath of 
boiling water ; and tnat in some arts, temperuoff certain 
khida of nurings, for instance^ workmen use baths o| 
12* 
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melted lead, or tin, or some other fusible substanee, be- 
cause the exaet temperature at which these metals melt 
being known, the pioper heat may be ai^lied with the 
greatest precision. 

In a short time the benzoin began to sweH i the resin- 
ous parts and other impurities with which it had been 
combined remained at the botl^m of the alembic, but 
the volatile parts flew off, and were condensed W the 
cold cap. These were the flowers, and were different 
from what Lucy expected to see. They were more 
like flakes of snow than any ^ng else to which 
she could compare them. While she was looking at 
them Harry ran out into the yard to the gardener's boy, 
whom he saw coming in from the garden, with a basket 
of herbs on his arm. From his basket Harry plucked a 
sprig of rosemary, and returning without lettmg Lucy 
see what he had in his hand, he sprinkled it over with 
flowers of benzoin, and then held it before her eyes. 

•* It looks exactly as if it were covered with hoar 
frost !^ cried Lucy. *' How beautiful ! I shall never for- 
set this, Harry. But here are the horses coming out 
for Sir Rupert and papa to ride, and so there ts an end 
of all things— at least m the laboratory, for this day." 



t ^and shuttlecock was kept up one rainy 
morning by Harry and Lucy— believe it who may, boast 
as much who can, two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-fbur times. They had also many a game of 
ninepms in the great hall, where, prolonged by its 
echoes, was often heard the heart's light laugh, at the 
fall of the meriy men all. 

But all these th« promised jo3rs of Digby Castle, each 
proving greater in the enj03rment than the promise, 
were exceeded by the deughts of the workshop and 
laboratory. Every morning they watched for the mo- 
ment when Sir Rupert moved towards the iron door : 
Avicenna never watched more anxiously the famous 
library door, ^t opened but once a year. 

One morning Lucy observed a shallow drawer on the 
table between her father and Sir Rupert, and in this she 
saw some things which she thought iqight be very use- 
ful to Harry. The drawer contained many lenses of 
telescopes, and glasses of different sizes ; some as laige 
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«B that of Harry*8 camera-obscura, which hid been so 
unfortunately broken. It occurred to Lucy that the 
loss might now be repaired. She waited till Sir Rtipert 
was not busy, and then she asked him whether these 
glasses were irery precious, too precious to part with, 
or whether she might beg one for Harry ! Sir Rupert 
said that they were pre^us to him, because he was re- 
peating some beautiful experiments of Dr. Brewster's 
and Mr. Herschers, on the magnif^ng powers of tele- 
scopes ; but he desired to know which Lucy wished for, 
as possibly that one might be spared. 

She locHced at the yariety tnat lay before her, but 
which of them she wanted she could not tell. It was 
in vain to consult her father's eye: it never moved. 
Sir Rupert stood by with his ^ood-natured smile, wait- 
ing her decision, but without giving any direction to her 
choice. 

^ If I could but recollect exactly the shape of the old 
class in Harry'« camera-obscura," said Lucy. '* What 
I want is a glass that magnifies ; of that I am sure. 
These which are convex magnify, I believe. But," con- 
tinued she, after having looked through several of Uiem 
at a word which was virritten in small characters on the 
front of the drawer, *' I find that some of these glasses 
magnify much more than others ; and another thing I 
perceive, that, as I move each glass nearer or further, 
there is one particular distance at which the oiNect ap- 
pears distinct, but that the distances are quite different 
for different glasses. I recollect hearing you, papa, 
telling Harry something about the /oca/ distance. But I 
had l]«tter not say any thinff about that, as I do not un- 
derstand it. I cannot tell which of these convex glasses 
wiM suit the camera-obscura. Howeiwr, I know^the 
sort that I want should be convex.** 

" Very well, my dear," said Sir Rupert ; " that is in- 
deed all that you can tell, or that can be known without 
trial. You shall therefore take several of these convex 
lenses home with you, and Harry, by trial, can deter- 
mine which will best answer your purpose." 

Lucy was very much obhged to Sir Rupert, and de- 
lightea, that through her means her brother's camera- 
obscura was likely to be mended. But, now that her 
curiosity was excited, she wished to know more. 

** Why, papa, do convex glasses magnify, and ooncave 
glasses diminish ? I wish I knew. I wish I could un- 
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dexstand the can^dra-obscura. Mamma sasrs, that cmn- 
^ra-ohscura is Italiaoi for dark chamber." 

'* So far so good for the name,'' said her father ; ^* bat 
in this case the name tells us nothing of the nature oi 
the thing." 

" Yet, papa," said Lucy, " the first time you showed 
Harry and me a camera-obscura, it was in a large dark 
room." 

" Was it quite dark 1" said her father. 

" Not quite : the shutters were all closed, but there 
was a little hole in one of them, through which the raya 
of light came. We saw images of wings very fainUy 
upon a white sheet, which you had hung up opposite to 
the hole. What we saw was a sort of coloured shad- 
owy picture of the landscape that was outside of the 
window ; and I remember that all the images were up- 
side down." 

" True," said her father. " You obsewpad that it was 
very faint and indistinct; did it remain so?" 

" Oh no, papa ; it became afterward quite distinct, and 
almost as bright as the natural colours of the trees and 
grass, 9ikd we saw the ^gures of people as they Valked 
past, in a field at a little distance from the window. I 
saw the -colour of tiie womenVred^clpaCs, and thehr 
faces, quite plainly ; and the figured were niot upside 
down, as before." 

**And what made thetebdifferences !" asked her Nei- 
ther. 

" It was a glass, a lens you called it, which yoU put 
into that hole in the window-shutter; jiBt the same way 
as the glass makes the landscape appear brighter ^fr the 
paper, in Harry's portable camera-obscura." 

'* Do you recollect how or why the lens produced Ais 
effect?" said her father. 

" No, p^pa, not exactly. Harry explained to me af- 
terward something about it, but he could not tell me all; 
he said he did not know all then." 

** All ! no, indeed," said Harry, " not then, nor now." 

** Tell us all you remember, if you rememb^ no- 
thing of what he did explain," said her father. 
• ** First he told me," said Lucy, " why we see the 
shapes and colours of things. He said it was by the 
rays of light which come from them." 

" Come from them how I" said her father; "do you 
mean come out of them 1" " 
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" No, papa : but the rays of light go from the sun and 
strike upon objects, and then come from them to our 
«ye8 ; or, as people express it, are reflected by those ob- 

Iects. Harry next told me something which I thought 
understood at the time, but I am not sure that I can 
explain it" 

** Try," said Sir Rupert. 

*^ Harry showed me, in a book, an engraving of an 
eye, with lines representing the rays of light coming 
from all parts of an object, and meeting in an angle at * 
the eye. He told me that objects appear to us great 
or sniall, according to the size of that angle. Next he 
told me that our eye is in some way like a camera-ob- 
Bciyra. There is a little hole in the middle, through 
which the rays of light pass, as they pass through the 
little hole in the window-shutter into the dark room ; 
and after Jtaving crossed each other, they make a small 
picture of the object — I do not know where exactly, 
somewhere at the back of the eye, I believe, and upside 
down,*ai we saw the objects at first on the white sheet ; 
but in the eye these pictures must be extremely smalL' 
Sometl±ig more Harry said about a part of the eve 
which he called the crystalline humour^ and about the 
nys of light being bent as they past through it, which I 
tfamk he called beiilg refracted, but which I did not un- 
deratand'at all." 

Sir Rupert .pbserved that ^Imj SA we\\ not to at- 
teiftpt to go fkrther than she knew clearly. There is 
hope, he said, of teaching any thmg to those who per- 
ceive and acknowledge n^^enthey do not clearly under- 
stand, and who are not satisfied with confused notions. 
Lucy was glad to hear Sir Rupert say to Harry that his 
^ttl« pupil did him ctedit ; and that she was not like lit- 
tle conceited misses, who, instead of wishing to learn 
in order to improve, desire only to display a smattering 
of knowledge. • 

" 1 am glad, my dear Lucy," added her father, " that 
your curiosity hais been raised on these subjects. But 
w» eannot, at present, assist you further.- Only keep 
what you have steadily fti your mind, and fVom that you 
may go on hereafter. With Harry's help, assisted by 
his favourite book, * Scientific Dialogues,' and with your 
own attention, you may learn what you desire, but not 
all at once. You must not expect to learn Optics in one 
monnng." 
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It was in the second week of their visit at Diffinr 
Castle that, one morning, as Harry and Lucy were left 
alone in the workshop, Harry whirring happily at the 
lathe, he felt Lucy suddenly touch his arm, and saw her 
looking up in his face, as if eager to say something. 
Rather reluctantly he slackened the whirring motion, 
and held back the tool. 

" Well, what do you want, my dear T 

" I wtmt you to come with me, I have made adiscov- 
jery ! Follow me, Harry." 

Harry laid down his tool and followed. 

The wolkshop was a large irregular room, surrounded 
by shelves and drawers, and racks for tools, with va- 
rious benches for carpenters and carvers, and for bra- 
siers and smiths ; three lathes were placed obUquely to 
the windows : in the middle of the room stood a circular 
saw machine, a lapidary's wheel, and a treadle blow- 
pipe; and there were two flagged recesses, partly 
screened off, and contrived for a camp forge and a smaU 
casting-furnace. There was another recess, elevated 
two or three steps above the floor, which contained 
gome tall models, and behind these Lucy had discover- 
ed a door, which, being unlatched^ she had pushed a lit- 
tle more open, and now thmwing it quite back, she said, 
<* Look, Harry, at what is in that room." He looked in, 
and his eves sparkled with joy. 

^ An eiectfical machine ! a great battery 1" 

But with his foot on the tlureshold he stopped, and 
laying his hand on her arm, said, " Do iH>t go inr— I do 
not know whether we may — X hope you have not heen 
in there t" 

" Oh no," said Lucy ; "I would not without asking 
you." 

" And I must not, without asking Sir Rupert. But 
Lucy, when you first saw this, what did you ftiink it . 
wasl" 

" Oh ! I knew directly that it "^^fi an electrical ma- 
chine," said Lucy^ 

" You never saw one before, .that I know of," said 
Harry. " I saw my uncle's, but you did not ; it has been 
packed up ever since you cam^ home from aunt Pierre- 
•point's." 

" Very true ; but I have seen a print of one, with Wec^ 
tricdl machine written underneath ; and I knew it direct* 
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ly from that ; but I do not understand anj^thing about 
it. As you saw my uncle's real machine, you can ex-* 
plain this to me. We need not go in, Harry ; but just 
as we stand here, you might show me the use of all the 
parts. First, tell me the -use of that glass cylinder, 
which is something like a broad grindstone of glass^ 
with a tort of a silK curtain han^ng over it, and a long 
windlass handle ; and I see a chain, and — ^ 

•* Yes, yes," interrupted Harry, " you see a great deal, 
of which I cannot explain to you the use." 
" Why not V^ said Lucy. 

" You had better ask my father, or Sir Rupert," said 
Harry. 

" So I will, Mien," said Lucy, " for I am exceedingly 
curious about electricity ; I want to know all about the 
electrical kite, and the Leyden vial, and conductors 
and non-conductors, and electrics and non-electrics, and 
electrics per se." 

" My dear Lucy," cried Harry, •* how comes it that 
you know all these names, which you rattle off so 
finely 1" 

'* I thought I should surprise you," said Lucy, laughing. 
■ " X do not remember my father ever having talked of 
them to you," said Hatnr, ** and 1 am sure 1 never did-" 
•* No, you never did ; but I heard them at aunt Pierre- 
point's, and I will taB you how it happened. It all be- 
gan from a bit of Wit. One day, when there were a 
great many visiters, they were talking of » lady who 
was very delicate — very nervous. Aunt Pierrepomt ad- 
vised her to try electricity ; and a gentleman said h© 
would answer for it that the Leyden vial would do her 
more good than any other vial m the world. My aunt 
smiled, and everybody smiled, and said he was witty. 
When the company had gone away, I asked my aunt 
what he meant ? She said * only a jeu de mot, child, a 
pun.' I iBsked what the Leyden vial was % She said it 
was rather a glass jar than a vial, and that electrical 
people, with their machines, contrived to fill or charge 
these jars wi^h electricity. I asked what electricity 
was, but sfafr had not Xivo^ to tell me any more then. 
She was in a great hunv dressing. 

" A few days afterward s^me of the same people came 
again, and 1 neard ^at the nervous l«dy had received 
two or tlw»e shoch, and was wonderfully better— was . 
quite set up again ; and that electricity had cured some 
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{Ad duke of a palsy in his arm : he had lost the use- of. 
it^but after one shock he could carry his glass to his 
mouth. Then everybody said electricity was a wonder- 
fully charming thing. But the week afterward I heard 
that it was all a mistake ; that the duke's arm had fallen 
back again, and that the nervous lady was as lowas ever» 
Then they talked of people that had been k|^ocked 
down, and a Professor Somebody, that had been killed 
formerly by electricity; and an ^ old lady said there 
should have been an act of parliament against it from 
the first. Then they talked of an electtical kite, and 
conductors, and lightning. 1 asked aunt Fierrepoint 
again afterward what was meant by an electrical kite 
and conductors. She told me that they were talking of 
the great Dr. Franklin's kite ; that he was a wonderful 
man, and had a wonderful kite, which brought lightning 
down from the clouds ; and that he was the inventor of 
conductors for houses and churches, and people in thun- 
der-storms ; but she said she could not explain more to 
me without being a professor of electricity, which she 
did not pretend to be. Now, Harry, as you say that 
you saw my uncle's electrical machine when I was 
away, you can explain it aH to me." 

" I am afraid not," said Harry ; " my uncle showed 
me several entertaining experiments, and 1 found in the 
closet within my room a most entertaining book on elec- 
tricity, which I once sat up reading at night till my can- 
dle was burnt out. There was an account of Otto Gue- 
rick's making and whirling a sulphur globe, and seeing, 
for the first time, sparks and flashes of light come from 
it in the dark. Then I got to the Leyden jar^ and the 
first electrical shocks and Franklin's sending up his kite 
in the thunder-storm. I was exceedingly happy that 
night ; but 1 believe my head was as much puzzled aa 
yours was at aunt Pierrepoint's. In the morning, when 
my mother found I had been up half the night, she was 
not pleased, and she made me promise not to do so again,, 
and I never did ; I only got up as ear^ as possible in the 
morning, and at every spare minute I was at the book in 
the closet. It was a great thick quarto. My father, 
however, stopped me before I had got half through it : 
he said it was not fit for me ; and it is true, I did not 
understand half a quarter of it theti, but I think I could 
now, and I wish I tould see it again.** 
• " But Harry, why did you never tell me all this be- 
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f6ret^ asked Lucy; ^and why did you never mendon 
to meihe electrical machine, or hejden jar, or even 
electricity!" 

** I had my own reasons,'* said Harry. ^ One was, 
that you had not come up to electricity before we began 
oar journey; and indeed I was afraid of puzzling you, 
becavse 1 naudi been puzzled myself. I thought, too, that 
my father could tell you better whenever he pleased ; 
bMides, I was not elear that he would like my going 
back to electricity then. Bull dare say — I mean I hope, 
he will have no objection to it now, and that Sir Rupert 
will 8hi»w us some eia>eriments with this machine. I 
will go and ask my father what he thinks about it," con- 
cluded Harry. 

^Let us go directly, then," said Lucy; '* and while 
you are askuig papa, 1 will ask Sir Rupert if he will at 
least give me an electric shock." 

'^ No, no ; first let us be sure of my father," said Harry. 

** 1 am sure he can luive no objection," said Lucy ; 
but when they asked him about it, Lucy observed that, 
though he seemed unwilling to refuse their request, yet 
he looked somewhat sorry that it had been made — she 
did not know why. However, as to the essential point, 
he made no objection to her having a shock, and seeing 
the electric spariL. He approved of their seeing some 
of the experiments mentioned in Scientific Dialogues ; 
such as that of the pith balls, and of the poker, and that 
for which Harry especially pleaded, as he was sure it 
woidd divert Lucy— the esjMeriment of the dancing pa- 
per fiflures. In short, theur father said that he could 
not object to their seeing any electrical experiments 
which their friend, Sir Rupert, might think proper to 
show them. He could trust safely to his judgment in 
this and in every thing that concerned Harry. To him 
they next went. 

They found him in the library, settled in his arm- 
chair, reading, and looking so comfortable that they did 
not like to disturb him. He was indeed very happy, 
looking over a new pamphlet that interested him paiiic- 
idariy— *' An account of the late M. Guinand, and of the 
improvements made by him in the manufacture of flint 
glass for large telescopes." Harry and Lucy hesitatinff, 
went up to his chair, one to each elbow, and stood stifl, 
lookiiqf behind ^him at each other : they had a mind to 
wtreat without making known theii request ; but he 

n. G 13 
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looked up, and, smiling kindly, aslied whaX they wanted* 
They told him; and when he found thai, notwithstand- 
ing their great desire to see the electrical machine, they 
had not been farther than the threshold of the room, he 
half rose from his chair; but, sitting down again, said, 
*^ I must finish this passage first. You may read it orer 
my shoulder if you will. I cannot leare the story in 
this note half told." 

" While making this glass, M. Gninand never per- 
mitted any i>erson to be present except his wife and 
son, who assisted him. On these occastons they were 
generally secluded for many days and nights in his ht- 
Qe laboratory ; but when he had completed the opera- 
tion, if the result was favourable, his friends and neigh- 
bours were admitted, and partook of some refreshment 
while offering their congratulations. 

**A year or two before his death, M. Gninand tried 
an experiment on a larger scale than he had previously 
attempted. After much exertion, he had succeeded in 
producing a perfect object-glass of eighteen inches di- 
ameter. This glass had been put into the ov^i for the 
last time, in order to be gradually cooled ; and the oper- 
ation being now considered as comi>leted, the friends 
were, as usual, admitted. In the midst of their con- 
gratulations on this unprecedented success, after an 
unusually long seclusion, the fire by some accident 
caught the roof of the building. On this alarming occa- 
sion, all present exerted themselves; and after some 
trouble, the flames were extinguished ; but not before 
some water had found its way into the oven, and de- 
stroyed its precious contents !" 

" Ah ! poor M. Guinand," cried Lucy. 

" I hope he was more successful the next time," said 
Harry. 

" He was nearly eighty years old, Harry," said Sir Ru- 
pert ; *^ and the discouragement caused by this misfor- 
tune, and the great expense of those experiments, pre- 
vented his attempting any more cm a similar scale be- 
fore he died. I should have told you that he was a 
poor watchmaker, in a country village in Switzerland* 
and that neither artists nor philosophers have ever sac- 
ceeded in making glass equad to his." 

Sir Rupert laid down the book with the air of a matt 
who makes, but is willing to make, some sacrifice ; and 
lie attended his yoang friends to the electrical nachiae^ 
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room, as Lucy called it. She watched eyeiy thing that 
-was done. Harry went to the handle of the glass cyl- 
inder, and wst^' going to turn it, but Sir Rupert stopped 
him, as^ he said that he had something to show Lucy 
fyat. He took up a glass tube, and rubbed it^ith his 
ffilk handkerchief; then holding it to Harry's hend, Lucy 
saw the hair rise up, and bend towards it, and a feather 
on the table jumped up, and hung to it, as Sir Rupert 
held the glass tube near it. 

^ Just like what I have seen Harry do with the glass 
stof^r of the decanter after dinner," said Lucy. *' And 
1 have seen the same with a stick of sealing-wax, after 
it has been rubbed on a coat-sleeve : and I remember 
long ago, when we were little children, that we used to 
play with an amber egg of mamma's ; and that littlt 
bits of paper and feathers stuck to it just so." 

** True," said Sir Rupert ; " this property of attracting 
light bodies was observed in amber hundreds of years 
ago, by the ancients. The Latin name of amber, which 
is derived from the Greek, is electrum; thence our word 
electrie, and electricity. All that was originally known 
about it, to the ancients, was this power of attracting 
light bodies; remember, I say attracting, Lucy. Did 
you observe any thing more when you amused your- 
self with yxAxt amber egg, and the bits of paper and 
foatheis t" 

" Yes," said Lucy, " we saw that after a time they 
would jump no more ; they stood quite still, or they 
juBoped back. I recollect, do not you, Harry % that they 
jumped forward and backward alternately." 

"That is," said Sir Rupert, "that they were alter- 
nately attracted aiid repelled, I am glad that you ob« 
served, and have remembered that ; you will now un-» 
derstand what I mean by the repeUejrit, as well as the 
attractive power of amber. But this repellent power 
was never observed by the ancients, nor known to the 
iBodems till about a hundred and fifty years ago, when 
it was thought a great discovery." 

Lucy expressed some surpnse that this had n^er 
been observed until so lately. Sir Rupert smiled, and 
said, " There is more to be seen and known about amber, 
with which, perhaps, you are not yet yourself acquainted. 
Did you ever see apurks, or a flash of light, come from 
amber after it has been rubbed ? or did you ever hear 
a little ci«cklibg noise from it 1" * 
G2 
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"Never, sir," said Lucy. 

" Nor was it likely thai you should," said Sir Rupert ; 
*' because your amber egg, probably, Was not a suffi- 
ciently large piece of that substance to produce the ef- 
fect ; but sparks haye been seen from a large smooth 
piece of amber, and this obsenration created much smw 
prise when first it was made, which was about the 
same time when its repellent power was, as I told yoo. 
discoYcred. Then the same properties were obsenred 
in jet, sulphur, resin, and glass ; and still the same word, 
the same namef electricity, was used, to express the 
supposed cause of all these properties, in whatever sub- 
stance they were found. To those substances in which, 
after using friction, these properties appeared, peoi^ 
gave the name of electrics , and to those from which they 
could not be obtained by any deffree of rubbing they 
gave the name of fum-e/ec^nci— amber, sealing-wax, and 
glass, for instance, are called electrics. This table, 
and the poker, for example, which you might rub with 
your hand for ever without making them attract light 
bodies, and without obtaining from them any sparks, are 
called non-electrics. But take care, Lucy, that this 
name of non-electrics does not mislead yon into ta- 
king it for granted, that in non-electrics there is no 
electricity. When we come to your brother's favour- 
ite experiments, 1 shaU show you that the electrie 
spark can be obtained from the poker by other means. 
Experiments tried by various people, at different times, 
in different countries, within the last sixty years, have 
ascertained, that not only in the poker and in the table, 
but in every substance in nature with which we are ac- 
quainted, solid or«fluid, vegetable, animal, or mineral, in 
earth, air, and water, electrici^ is to be found, thoai^ 
in various proport^ns, and to be obtained, or made ap- 
parent to our senses, by different means. Remember, 
then, that ncn-electric* is only the name given to those 
bodies from which electricity cannot be lud by frietkni; 
and when I use the word electricity, I mean the siqK 
posM cause of the electrical properties of bodies. I 
must, however, observe, that as yet we are imperfectly 
acquainted wi^ this science ; and, of what is known, I 
know but a small part, and of that I can explain venr 
Httlclo you. However, some of the principal facts I 
can tell jtou, and some of the principal phenomena, or 9p^ 
pearancesf I can show you. In the first place, before I 
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say any more, we will show you some electric spariis ; 
and you shall have an electric shock, which you are so 
curious to feel. Turn the handle of the glass cyUnder, 
Harry." 

As he worked it, Sir Rupert showed Lucy that the 
glass cylinder, as it revolved, ruhbed against a cushiont 
which was fixed so as to press hard against it. This 
cushion, he told her, is called the rubber. *' Instead of 
nibbing with the silk handkerchief, as you saw me rub 
the glass tube, friction is in this manner more conve* 
niently produced." 

When this had been done sufficiently, Harry held his 
knuckles to a brass knob at the end of a tin cylinder 
belonging to the machine, and which Sir Rupert told 
them was a conductor ; immediately Lucy heard a slight 
crackling noise, and saw sparks come either from the 
brass to^Harry's knucklea, or from Harry's knuckles to 
the brass— she did not know which, they passed so 
quickly. She followed his example; and holding her 
Knuckles to the brass knob, felt, with some surprise, the 
lini^ing sensation produced by the electric spark. Sir 
Rupert now told her to stand upon a little wooden stool, 
with thick fflass legs, which he set on the floor near the 
machine. Be desired her to hold a chain, the other end 
of which was fastened to the conductor. After the han« 
die of the glass cylinder had been affain turned suffi- 
ciently, he told Lucy to give her hand to Harry. She 
eichumed, that she felt the same tingling sensation she 
had perceived before, on touching the Imob from the 
conductor. 

" Yes," said Sir Rupert, " you acted the part of a con- 
ductor, and Harry received an electric apark from you/' 

He now told her to get off the stool ; and said that 
he woidd give her an electric shock, if she pleased, but 
warned her that perhaps she might not hke it. 

" Then give me only a little shock, sir, if you please. 
A very little shock, my dear sir, pray !" 

Sir Rupert promised that it should be very slight. He 
desired her to hdld in her left hand a chain that touched 
tke outside of a glass jar, which Sir Rupert. VM her was 
fa Leyden vial. He put into her right hand a bit of 
brass wire, with which he told her to touch the brass 
knob fixed on the top of the jar. She did -so, and at that 
ki^ant she felt a shock. Shght as it was, it made liucy 
Start riolttitly. At first she thought Harry iBid given 
♦13* 
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her a blow on the elbow— then holding her elbow fast, 
she said that her curiosity was satisfied ; and that if this 
was ^e famous electrical shock, she never desired to 
feel it again. 

Harry could not help laughing a little at her start and 
surprise, which seemed to him so much greater than 
the occasion deserved. Recovering, Lucy began to look 
a little ashamed. Sir Rupert observed, for her comfcNi, 
that great p^osophers had been not a little frightened 
when first they felt the electric shock. 

" Philosophers ! sir," said Harry ; " how did they show 
that they were frightened?'* 

*'By the strangely exaggerated accounts they gave of 
their sensations. One gentleman, after his first shocks 
wrote to a friend, that he felt himself so struck in his 
arms, breast, and shoulders, that he lost his breath } that 
he was two days before he recovered from the effects 
of the blow and the terror; and that he would not take 
a second shock for the kingdom of Franoe. Anothei;, 
after trying the shock from the Leyden vial, said his 
whole tlody had been affected with convulsions, and that 
he felt as if a heavy stone lay upon his head*" 

Lucy hop^ it would be remembered that her little 
start and first fright had aU been over in a minute or less, 
** instead of lastmg two days, Harry. But I suppose," 
added she, "that their shocks must have been muc^ 
greater than mine." 

Sir Rupert said that tiie shodks they received coidd 
not have been much more violent than what she had felt. 

Harry asked how he could be sure of that. Sir Ru- 
pert answered, that as they had described the apparatus 
they used, an estimate could be formed of the utmost 
power of the shock which they could possibly have re- 
ceived. ** They used only a small glass bowl," said he, 
** and not coated, as the Leyden vial is now ( they had 
no electrical battery, nor any means by which they could 
give a powerful shock," 

Lucy observed that Harry was perfectly satisfied by 
this answer, therefore tfbe was sure th*atC he understood 
it ; but, for her part, she did not in the least comprehend 
what Sir Rupert meant. She was very desirous to know 
more ; but so many questions occurred to her that nks 
could scarcely tell which to ask first. She wished to 
know why she had been made to stand upon a bUxA 
when she gave Harry the electric Bj^mxiuii or why Um 
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stool, mdike aU others, had legs of glass. She wished 
to know what was the cause of her receiring a shock 
from toQchinj: the knob on the Leyden jar with the wire. 
Bot her first question was, to Sir Rupert's surpnss^ 
** Has this electric shock been reaU]^ of any use to sick 
people, or to men or women in palsies 1** 

Sir Rupert said he did not know. It had at first 
been thought to be of medical service ; and it was said 
to haye restored persons to the use of their limbs ; but 
afterward this had been doubted, and the ai^mrent or 
transient advantage was ascribed to the effect on the 
imagination. 

So far Lucy had not obtained much more actual knowl- 
edge than she had had before ; but the diffidence with 
'wmch Sir Rupert spoke, gave her an idea of the great 
caution and modesty of real philosophers' speech ; so 
unhke the rash assertions of half-informed persons, or of. 
conceited pretenders to science. 

In compliance with Harry's request, Sir Rupert next 
showed LucjT some of the first experiments which Harry 
had seen at his uncle's ; which need not be detailed here, 
as an exact description of the experiment of the piih 
balls, and of the poker , and of the dandnf^ paper figures^ 
may be found in Scientific Dialogues, iflustrating the 
nature of electric attraction and repulsion. Lucy was 
amused with these experiments, but she could not take 
in all the explanations ; she became a little confused and 
nuzzled about conductors and non-conductors ; which, 
having candidly confessed, Sir Rupert advised her to 
stop, assuring her that he would, at another time, when 
her mind should be rested and refreshed, return to the 
subject; and promising that he would reward her can- 
dour by doing liis best to make it clear to her ; which, 
he added, he did not doubt but he should be able to ac- 
complish, if she would not either despair or be in ahur- 
ry — if she would only have patience with herself, and 
with him, and aUow to bota sufficient time. ''And 
now," said he, '* I shall be glad to return Uy m^r pam- 
phlet ; and you and your brother wiU be glad, I think, to 
take a good run or a walk. Suppose we take the walk 
Lady Digby was talking of, across the fields, through 
Copse-wood, and over the fbrd, to Farmer Dobson's. 
Ah ! ha ! you like that ; I never knew yorniff people that 
did not prefer a difficult to an easy — 1 wul not say a 
dirty to a dean— walk. Well, by t^e time bonnets, and 
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hats, and walking-shoes are bn, and papa, and munma, 
and Lady Digby, and all assembled in the hall, ready for 
a march, I have a notion 1 shall have done my pamphlet, 
and be with you too." 



' This walk was as rambling and as scrambling, with 
as many hedges and ditches to get orer, and as many 
bad passes and unstable stepping-stones to cross, as 
hearts of youth could desire, or legs of age accomplish. 

Farmer Dolbson, the snuggest of yeomen, and the best 
of tenants, met the party at his outermost gate with a 
warm welcome for his landlord, and his landlord's 
friends, whomsoever they might be. His eye brighten- 
ed when he saw young folks. '' He had a power of 
his own, thank God for them," he said, as he opened 
wide the house door. *^ He loved young folks," he ad- 
ded ; and requested that they would all be so agreeaMe 
as to come in and resl thehiselves after their long 
walk. 

After they had sat for some minutes, and after or- 
ehard, and poultry-yard, and farmyard had been all duly 
visited, and that it was time to think of returning home, 
Harry and Lucy's satisfaction was completed, by the 
farmer's assuring them that, if they had an^ misdking 
to go back the same road they came, they might return 
quite a new way, " by passing through Topham Turn- 
stile, and Higglesham Pike, down the fields of Red-deer 
manor, and so getting, by the short cut, straight up the 
back way to the castle." 

Harry listened most attentively to these directions ; 
but as he did not know any one of the places named, it 
might have been even dinner-time before they reached 
Digby Castle, had he persisted in acting as avant-cou- 
rier; but he gave up the point at Higglesham Pike, 
whence, under the straightforward guidance of Sir Ru- 
pert's cane, they reached home by the usual hour fot 
luncheon. 

Sir Rupert looked at his watch, and finding that he 
had ample time, sat down to write some letters ; tel- 
ling Harry and ,Lucy that, when the clock should strike 
next, he would be ready for them at the electrical ma- 
chine. 

Punctual as the clock, Harry and Lucy were opposite 
totheeleetrical-maehine; and Shr Rupert, equally punc* 
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toal, shnt the door after him ere the clock had done 
striking. 

^ Lucy, my dear,'' said Sir Rupert, " 1 hope yon have 
put out of your head whatever it was that pnzzled you 
about conductors. The name of conductors is given to 
all substances which conduct electricity from one body 
to another. Those which will not do this we call non- 
conductors. Is this clear to jrou V* 

"Quite clear," said Lucy. "I do not know what 
puzzled me before ; but I believe it was that non-con- 
ductors are also sometimes called electrics.'* 

'^'Ves, it has been found, that all originally electric 
smbstances are also non-conductors. Of electrics and 
conductors lists have been made, and you may look at 
them at your leisure. It is enough for our present pur- 
pose to tell you that earth and water are conductors, 
and so are all the metals ; — metallic conductors are Uie 
best. This brass chain is one ; so is that iron rod, and 
so is this tin tube." . 

Lucy saw and understood this, and now hoped they 
might go on to the Leyden jar. 

" My dear Lucy," said Sir Rupert, '' your brother tells 
me you are fond of French proverbs : did you ever hear 
'B faut reculer pour mieux sauterV I must therefore 
go back, if you please, to the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond, where I left off, just before Harry persuaded me to 
show you the experiment of the poker. Many of the 
members of titie Royal Society, wmch was at that time 
first established, were at work on electrical experi- 
ments. Among others was a philosopher, with wnose 
name you are perhaps acquainted — Boyle." 

Lucy ^sked Harry if this was his £k>yle, the great 
vacuum-man 1 

" Yes," answered Harry. 

" He was one of the first persons who had a fflimpse 
of electric light," continued Sir Rupert, " which ne first 
saw from a diamond." 

" A diamond, sir !" said Lucy : " I thought you told us 
it was first seen in amber," 

" I said it was seen in aniber, but 1 did not tell you it 
was first seen in amber," ssuid Sir Rupert; "1 should 
not have mentioned that out of its order m point of time. 
Boyle is supposed to have been one of the first discov- 
erers of electric liffht. He noticed it as he was rubbing 
a diamond in the dark." 

GS 
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** But was Boyle the first person'who made this dis- 
covery 1" said Hany, doubtingly. 

" Perhaps,'' said Sir Rupert, smiling, "you claim the 
honour of it for the children in the Arabian tale, who 
wakened their mother by quarrelling for the diamond 
that gave light in the darkt'^ 

Harry and Lucy both smiled. 

" But seriously, sir," said Harry, *.* did not Otto Gue- 
rick see spari^s and flashes from his whirling globe of 
sulphur!" 

'* Sparks and flashes he certainly saw from his sul- 
phur globe ; but whether before Boyle saw the flash 
{torn his diamond, is to this hour a disputed point; and 
I advise our avoiding all disputes." 

" I am glad of it,'^said Lucy, ** they hinder one iron 
getting on." 

" But," said Harry, " I thought it was but justice to 
settle this, and to give Boyle the honour of the discov- 
ery, if it was really his, especially as I love Otto so 
much." 

** Very right, my honourable friend," said Sir Rupert, 
" preserve that spirit of justice all your life : but, for the 
present, consider, that if we were to attempt to settle 
all the disputes about prioritv of discoveries m electrici- 
ty, we might stand here all day, and be found in the 
dark at last. Now let us go on, and keep safe in the 
use of the impersonal pronoun it. It was discovered. 
I assure you, Harry, I am willing to give all due honour 
to your favourite, Otto Guerick, for the ingenuity of hk 
whirling globe of sulphur to excite friction, by meanaof 
which be made the great discovery of electric repulsion. 
But, Harry, it is remarkable that he missed anotner dis- 
covery* 'which was absolutely under his hand." 

" Under his hand ! What ? How, sir V* cried Harry. 

" You recollect, or you forget, perhaps," continued 
l^r Rupert, " how he made his globe. He melted ^le 
sulphur in a hollow globe of glass, and then broke the 
glass to get out his sulphur ball, little imagining that the 
glass which he broke, and threw away, was a more 
highly electric substance, and would have answered his 
purpose better, than that upon which he was intent." / 

" That is curious ! But he could not tell that before- 
hand," said Harry. 

" No, but he might have tried ; he need not have taken 
it for granted that glass is not electric." 
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Hany asked if Sir Isaac Newton, who lired at the 
same time as Boyle, and was one of the early members 
of the Royal Society, had made any discovery in elec- 
tricity! 

** Yes," said Sir Rupert, •* he made one, and but one 
discovery of importance. As he was rubbing a glass 
lens, he observed that it became electric on the side of 
the glass opposite to that.on which it was rubbed. This 
circumstance I did not mention to you, because I can- 
not explain its consequence without entering into ex- 
planations that would not suit you at present. We will 
go on where we were. After the flashes of light from 
the sulphur globe, there was darkness on the subject of 
electricity for some time. Public curiosity, which had 
been suddenly excited, as suddenly grew tired, and fell 
asleep in England, from the reign of Charles the Second 
till the reign of Queen Anne ; when it was first waken- 
ed, I think, by Mr. Hawksbee, who set to work by whirl- 
ing a globe of glass. He also provided himself with a 
globe of sulphur, and one of sealing-wax, enclosing an- 
other of wood, and he had a fourt)i made of rosin ; with 
all these he tried experiments, the chief result of which 
was the discovery that, of all known substances, glass is 
the most electric. This proved of the greatest conve- 
nience, as well as importance to science. As glass can 
be so easily moulded, and blown into diiferent forms, it 
was best adapted to the use of every experimenter, and 
from that time became the principal part of every elec- 
trical apparatus, in the form of tubes, globes, cylinders, 
and circular plates. 

*' Still philosophers were as much puzzled about con- 
ductors and non-conductors as you were this morning, 
Lucy. It was only by experiments that they were en- 
abled to settle w&ch were which ; and many were 
Med at this period by two friends, Mr. Wheeler and 
Mr. Gray, who, in conjunction with one another, la- 
boured to ascertain how far they could communicate 
electricity— to what height and to what distance. From 
balccmies they let down long hollow canes, and in great 
bams they stretched wooden rods and strings of pack- 
thread, sometimes supported by others of silk. With 
considerable difficulty they conveyed electricity, by 
these lines of communication, about seven hundred 
feet. Bat they were, as it seemed, still much in doubt 
which siibstiaiees served their purposes, and which 
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did not : betides their imperfect knowlete of ccMidnci* 
ors, another difficulty occurred: they found that the 
electricity^ which they communicated to bodies, or 
which existed in electrics, was dissipated after a short 
time. It was discovered that these bodies parted with 
their electricity to other surrounding objects; to the 
earth and to the air. They perceived that their labour 
must be vain, if, as fast as they poured the electric 
fluid into the substances on which 4hey were trjring ex- ^ 
periments, it was lost before they accomplished their 
object of conveying it to a distance. 

** Some new contrivances were reqmred, to coun- 
teract and remedy this inconvenience. They ^parated, 
as weU as they could, the substances on which they 
were operating from all others ; and hung them from 
lines of dry cotton and silk, finding that these were not 
c<mductors. Some of their experiments were tried 
UDon living creatures. They suspended a child by 
silken hues, and tried to communicate electricity to 
him. They electrified him as you wer^ electrified this 
morning, while standing on th^e glass-legged stool, and 
only feu the tingling sensation you described, ^ut the 
electric thock had never yet been felt; and though 
sparks had been communicated to the human body, no 
one at this time suspetted that electricity existed in it. 

'* Public attention in England was fixed upon Aese 
experiments by the lectures of one, whose name, Harry, 
I tnink you know — a great mechanic — Dr. Desaguliers. 
But it was in France that electricity now became par- 
ticularly popular. This was in the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth, who was contemporaiy, you know, with our 
George the Second. The Abbe Nollet, a very inge- 
nious and celebrated man, began by repeating the Eng- 
lish experiments, along with his fhend M. du Fay, 
whose name is less known, I cannot tell why. By 
using wet packthread for their line of communication, 
they succeeded in conducting electricity along the 
walks of a garden, above a thousand yards, which was 
then considered wonderfuL At a famous experiment, 
however, exhibited at Shooter's Hill, it has smce been 
conveyed above four miles. I should not have told 
you this out of due order, but for the honour of Old 
Eneland, Harry, I could not resist. I beg the Abbe 
NoUet's pardon. He succeeded, as I told you, in com- 
municating electricity above a thousana yards» by 
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meaos of a line of loet packthread. The general ob- 
servation had long been made, by Gray and others, 
that moisture assisted in the communication of elec- 
tricity. Yet it had never occurred to them that water 
was a conductor. Now it was ascertained that water 
is a good conductor. 

''The Abb4 Noll^t and his friend M. du Fay repeated 
Gray's experiment of si^spending living creatures by 
lines of silk, and setting them on cakes of rosin or 
stools of ^ass, as non-conductors, for the purpose of 
preventing the electricity communicated to them from 
Doing carried down to the earth. This was called in- 
sulcUinff them ; placing them, as it were, in an island. 
M. du Fay had himself suspended in lines of silk, and 
electrified, and delighted he was ; but infinitely more 
so, when, to his surprise, he saw what no one had ever 
before seen, a spark of electric fire drawn from the 
human body. The Abb6 Nollet declared he never 
could forget the astonishment he felt, when first he 
saw a spark of ^ectric fire come from a human crea- 
ture. 

" This experiment, and others upon electric attrac- 
tion and repulsion, were immediately repeated before 
the French Academy of Sciences. Curiosity was 
raised among all ranks in Paris, and crowds of people 
flocked to see them exhibited. As it had been discov- 
ered that electricity could be conveyed from one person, 
as well as from one inanimate substance, to another, 
people stood hand in hand in circles to be electrified, 
and the novelty and surprise of the effect were enter- 
taining to all.'' 

'' Did they feel a shock, such as I had this morning V^ 
asked Lucy. . 

"No, not a *AocA;," said Sir Rupert ; " only that 
slif^hter sensation, which was attended by the snapping 
noise that you heard, when the sparks came from your 
hand to the brass knob, and from the Inrass knob to your 
hand. As to the electric shock, that was not learned till 
the discovery of the Leyden vial. But the Abb6 Nol- 
let*s experiments were sufiiciently wonderful at that 
time to produce general admiration. Franklin was 
then, as well as I recollect, at Paris, and saw NoUet's 
experiments. When he returned to America his pow- 
erml mind set to work on the subject, with all the 
requisites that could promise — ^I might almost say, hu- 
ll. 14 
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manly speaking, ensure success — acute observation, in- 
defatigable patience, and great caution in trjring experi- 
ments, with the habits of clo«e reasoning and active 
invention. But I must not let enthusiasm for Franklin 
draw me out of my course. It is not yet time to follow 
him to the country of which he is the glory ; first, jus- 
tice calls me to Holland. Now, Lucy, we come to the 
Leyden jar ; but for one moment more let me try your 
patience. It is very difficult to be patient, I know, 
when just in sight of your object." 

Lucy's eye glanced at the trayful of jars which she 
saw near the electrical machine before her, but she for- 
bore to ask any question. She stood, an edifying ex- 
ample of patience, and the admiration of Harry. 

" I must say a word or two to you, my patient lAicy," 
continued Sir Rupert, " about this electrical machine. 
You do not imagine that it came into the world as you 
now see it, ready armed with conductors, and provided 
with all that could fit it for the service of electrical 
philosophers. Far from it : this machine, such as yon 
now see it, is the result of the combined observation, 
ingenuity, and labour of a succession of philosophers, 
who have been at work for above one hundred and fifty 
years trying experiments on electricity : and, in fact, 
this machine contains the evidence and register of their 
progress. When the name and the knowledge of elec- 
tricity were confined to one substance, no apparatus was 
necessary ; the man rubbed his piece of amber with his 
hand, or on the sleeve of his coat, and his business was 
done. With this he could see and show all the won- 
ders of which he knew the existence. But when knowl- 
edge increased, and when the lists of electhe substances 
and of conductors swelled and lengthened; when ex- 

Seriments were to be tried with globes of glass and con- 
uctors of metal, with balls and points, and lines of silk 
— all these things were by degrees arranged into Uie 
form 3rou see. A cylinder of glass is used in this ma*> 
chine, instead of a globe ;. it is found that this shape is 
preferable. Lucy, do you now perceive the use of the 
glass legs to the stool on which we p^ced you when 
you were electrified, and when you gave a spark to 
Harry?" 

Lucy said she thought that they were to prevent the dicc- 
tricity from being wuried down to the earth, glass being 
a non-conductor. She supposed that she was put v^u 
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it for the same reason that the man or boy to be electri- 
fied was set upon the cake of rosin. 

** You reward me for my pains," said Sir Rupert ; "or 
rather you complete my [Measure in teaching you, Lucy; 
for you show me that you have been attending, and that 
you have perfectly understood all that I have been say- 
ings" 

Harry looked far prouder than if praised himself. 

'' Now I hope the Leyden jar will not disappoint you, 
after all," continued Sir Rupert. ** It was so called sim- 
ply because it was invented at Leyden, and by means 
of a vial or small bottle. Its properties were discor*. 
ered by a Dutchman of the name of Muschenbroek, 
i^XNit eighthr years ago, and in this manner. Having 
observed, like all those who had thed experiments on the 
8id>)ect, that electrified bodies, when exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, soon lose their electricity, and are capable of 
retaining but a small portion, he determined to try wheth* 
er he ceroid not prevent this lossv and whether he could 
accumulate a mater quantity, by swrroundmg the sub- 
stance to which electricity was to be communicated by 
some non-conductor, instead of suspending it in the air, 
as formeriy, by silk lines, or supporting it upon rosin or 
glass^ The experiment could be simfHy tried with wa- 
ter and glass: he chose water, as being a powerful con- 
ductor, and glass, as it is the most perfect electric and 
non-conductor. Electricity was to be communicated 
from a metal conductor to the water in a glass vial. 
When the water had received as much electricity as it 
^was supposed that it could contain, the person who had 
the viai in one hand was going with his other hand to 
disengage an iron wire, which communicated- from the 
water to the principal conductor. But the moment he 
touched that wire he was surprised by a sudden shock 
in his arms and breast— -the first ever felt from any elec-» 
trie machine, and of which such exaggerated descrip- 
tions were given as I repeated to you this morning." 

" But how did it happen t" said Harry ; ** what was the 
cause of the shock, sir?" 

•* That," said Sir Rupert, " I dare not even attempt to 
explain to you. You must be contented at present with 
the simple fact. This astonishing experiment gave sud- 
den celebrity and popularity to eleotricity ; accounts of it 
were written to every country where science could pene- 
trate. AXi persons were eager to feel the shoch^ notwitlH 
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Standing the terrible account of it. Numbers of people 
made their livelihood by going about and exhibiting it in 
every part of Europe. Philosophers all went to work to 
repeat the experiment, and to tiy to account for what had 
happened. Many theories or suppositions were formed, 
iNit, as Dr. PriesUey says, in his account of it, the circum- 
stances attending it remain in many respects inexplica- 
ble, and the experiment is to this day justly^ viewed with 
astonishment by the most profound electricians. Since 
the first discovery of the Leyden vial, its power has 
been increased by coating it to a certain height with tin- 
foil, both withinside and Without ; and it soon became 
an essential part of an electrical apparatus. An elec- 
trical battery, such as you see in the machine before 
you, or as you, Luey, call it, a trayful of jars, is form- 
ed of several Leyden jars, connected together by con- 
ductors, 80 as to increase prodigiously the power and 
accumidation of electricity. 

" To console you, Harry, for not attempting to explain 
what I cannot explain, I will describe what I can de- 
scribe—the electric kite of Franklin. His delight and 
astonishment were great on hearing of the Leyden jar. 
He repeated the experiment : his ardour increasea in 
pursuit of electrical discovery, and a most brilliant dis- 
covery soon rewarded his genius and perseverance. 
Some points in which the flash and sound of electricity 
seemed to resemble thunder and lightning, had early oc- 
curred to him, and he now resolved to examine the truth 
of his conjecture by experiments^ But, Harry, it is very 
important to inform you, that several other people had 
long before been on the brink of this discovery— had 
actually touched it, but had let it go. The man who 
first saw the electric liffht, a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore this time, said and wrote, that the crackhng noise 
and flash reminded him of thunder and lightning; but 
he pursued the idea no further. At a more advanced 
penod of our electrical knowledge, their identity with 
thunder and lightning was again suggested by others. 
But Franklin, when once the happy thought occurred to 
him, pursued it unremittingly ; and he has left us what is 
almost as valuable as his discovery, an account of the 
reasoning by which his mind arrived at that grand truth. 
This, Harry, you will be curious to know hereafter." 

•* I am curious to know it now, sir,** cried Harry ; 
•* will you tell it meT 
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" No, tbat 18 not in my promise," said Sir Rupert ; " that 
wonld lead me^too far away from my present engage- 
ment to Lucy. This much to please you I will men- 
tion, that Franklin argued thus with himself: if light- 
ning be the same as electricity, it will obey the same 
laws ; it can be managed by the same means^ If there 
be electric fire in a thunder-cloud, it may be attracted 
and brought down to Uie earth by some of those sub- 
4itance8 which are found to conduct it. He therefore 
made a kite of a «ilk handkerchief stretched on a light 
cross of wood, with an iron wire pointing upwai^s. 
The string was of twine ; to the end of the string he 
tied a silk riband, and wiiere the silk and tMone joined 
ke fastened a key. Lucy, can you tell me why he tied 
a silk riband below the key I Why did not he hold the 
Jdtebythekeyr' 

'* Because the key would be a conductor, and briiw 
the lightning down to his hand, but the riband would 
su^ it; because silk, as you toid me, is a non-ooi^ 
doctor." 

« Very true," said Sir Rupert ; ** but, Harry, why did 
not he Md the kite by the twine !" 

" Because, perhaps, he thought, sir," said Harry, ** that 
if it rained, and if the twine should be wet in a thunder- 
shower, it wotdd, like the wet packthread used formeilyt 
conduct the lightning down to his hand." 

** Just so, Harry ; all that he had foreseen happened, 
and all the precautions he had taken succeeded in pre- 
venting danger. His kite went up: as soon as a thun- 
der-cloud came over it, the electhoal matter in the cloud 
was attracted by tbe iron wire conductor. It rained, ike 
string was wet, the lightning ran along the string to ths 
key, and there was stopped from going on to his hand 
by the silk riband." 

••Oh! I am glad of it !" cried Lucy, «I am glad he 
succeeded— he deserved success." 

•• He afterwaid applied this discovery to a useful pnrw 
pose^ Upon the same principle as that of his electric 
Kite, he attached rods or chains of iron to buildingsrand 
connecting them with the earth, the electric fire of the 
«londs was safely condtteted there, and away from all it 
eould injure. And here, at this excellent application of 
the discovery, I will leave you, my young fmtidM, I 
cannot leave you with an impression more favoorabtolt 
•cienoe^** 
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•* But, SUP," said Harry, " could not 3rou go on— I do 
not say now, but another day, could not vou go on to the 
discoveries made since that time, and men to galvan- 
ism and magnetism t" 

** No, Harry, I cannot— I will not," said Sir Rupert. 

" But, Sir Rupert, could not you at least be so good 
as to eiq;)lain to Lucy what I now recollect was a thing 
that puzzled me, the difference between positive and neg^ 
atine electricity. You never mentioned them ; is it not 
necessary to understand what they mean!" 

** Necessary to the knowledge of the science of elec- 
tricity certainly," said Sir Rupert; ''but you know I 
did not undertake to teadi you that." 

" No, but I wish you would," said both Harry and 
Lucy. 

" Come with me, and I will show you how impossil^ 
it is for me to fulfil your wish." 

They followed, and he led them to Uie lilNrarv. Their 
fiUher, who was writing a letter, looked up as uey came 
in, and saw Sir Rupert go to one of the oookcases and 
take down two vcdnmes, one of them a very thick quarto ; 
these he laid on ^e library table before Harry and 
Lucy. 

*' To give some idea^" said he, " of the quantity that 
has been written, and may be read and learned, upon 
the subject of electricity, look at these volumes." 

Harry's father looked at the titles. 

"Oh, Sir Rupert, what have you done!" It is all 
over with Harry now, thought he, and sighed. 

One of these volumes, the largest of them, was the 
very book which Harry had sat up at night to read. His 
eyes ^w round the moment he espied it again, and 
pouncmg upon it, he neither saw nor heard any thing 
more ; not even his father's sigh. 

Poor innocent Sir Rupert, equally unconscious of the 
delight and of the alarm he had given to fattier vsA son* 
stood considering Lucy, with w£>m also, as his ill fate 
would have it, his intended |ood lesson was not opera^ 
ting as he had desiffued. He had expectec|; tha^ Lucr 
would be completely awed by the^ sight of the bulk 
of these volumes, and that, byHuming over the pages 
and the titles, he could soon prove to her how vaim 
an attempt it must be for h«r to master such a volnali^ 
mom subject. But it chanced that the lesser of the 
(juartoes was leA to herj and immediately vaxm^ \b 
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its excellent index she found, ** An EUcirictd Party of 
Pltcuwe,^^ and a bill of fare that quickened her appetite 
amazingly, as she read — 

" EleGthcal eel — electrical dinner— dinner of electri- 
cians — the turkey to be killed by an electrical shock, 
Toasted by an electrical jack, before a fire kindled by an 
electric spark; the healths of all the company to be 
drunk in electrified bumpers, under the discharge of an 
electrical battery." 

" Very good philosopiucal nonsense, after aU," said 
Sir Rupert, addressing himself to Harry's father, and 
not clearly understanding the cause of the uneasiness 
visible in his countenance. '* Franklin well knew how 
to catch and fix the attention of ^oung and old. There 
is no barm, is there,, in her amusing herself with these 
tilings? She will soon find what she can understand 
and what she cannot." 

Her father assented ; but still the uneasiness in his 
countenance continuing, ^r Rupert added — 

** She is too sensible a girl to pretend to know what 
she does not know. She will never, I will venture to 
say, turn out one of those mere inctex-hunters, whom 
some witty poet describes as * catching the eel of 
science by the tail.' But let young people catch the eel 
any way they can, so that they do but catch it." 

'< But we must be sure tiiat they can hold it after- 
ward," said her father. 

** True, true •, you are right, and I was wrong— mided 
by my own simile, as reasoners fond of similes usually 
are," said the candid Sir Rupert. 

" Harry !" said his father. Harry started.' 

" I am sorry to see you at that book again." 

•* I am sorry that you are sorry, father," said Harry, 
in some confusion. 

"You recollect what happened last ye?ir, Harry. 
You lost a whole month of your life trying to make an 
electrical machine. I found your head so full of that 
book that I could get nothing else into it. Like an in- 
tellectual glttttod, you had devoured till your mind had 
an indigestion, and absolutely could not stir." 

" But I am a year older now, and a year wiser, I hope. 
You i^all see how moderate I will be if you will let me 
finish the book while I am here. I will read it only one 
hour before breakfast ; and I really think I deserve tiiat, 
fother ; be^usei from the time yeu stof ped me I not 
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odIj put it quite out of my head, but never mentiooed k 
or electricity, even to Lucy, till just now, when she 
showed me the electrical machine ; and then, indeed* it 
all came out/* 

" And it was all my fault," sdd Lucy. 

** There is no fault in the case, my dear children,** 
said their father. *' Let us consider only what is best 
for you." 

Harry closed his book, and without uttering a word, 
returned it to Sir Rupert with proud submission and dig- 
nified humiUty. 

'^ I will giye you my reasons as well as my advice, 
Harry," said his father, " for you are a reasonable crea- 
ture; and, wherever practicable, opinion shoi^ be sup* 
ported by reasons, even from age to youth— even firom 
a father to his son. ' 

** I advise you, my dear son, to defer the pleasure of 
reading ^at entertaming book, and to reserve electricity 
altogether as a study for a later period of your hfe ; be- 
cause, in the first {dace, you have not time (at it at 
present. You have many things more necessary to 
learn, more essential to the progress of your education ; 
in other words, essential to your acquiring that strength 
of understanding which cwi alone enaMe you to advance 
in knowledge hereafter. Neither boy nor man can em- 
brace all tl^ sciences at once. You are now learning 
those which are in a state of certainty, as far as human 
certainty goes; electricity, as a science, is in but an 
imperfect state. Since that book has been written many 
discoveries have been made. New and vast views have 
been opened, of which at this moment none can even 
guess the termination. Many of the theories adopted 
as certain when that book was published, are now con- 
sidered as obsolete, or, what is worse, unfounded." 

" I beg your pardon for interrupting you, father," said 
Harry ; *' but the facts proved by experiments must re- 
main the same, must not they, as far as they go t" 

"True, Harry," replied his father; "as far as they 
go they remain the same ; but the explanations of tlie 
phenomena, the reasonings on these experiments, and 
the condusions formed from them, have varied in cOUr 
sequence of later infoimktioii, and will vary from day 
to day, as fk«sh experimems and newer ^to^overies are 
made; so that supposing, Horry, you gave up evdfy 
Ihinf elae, ia ^vdrr to make ycixmU master of aU im 
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knowledge in this thick (juarto, and granting that yon 
accomplished this object, in what condition would you 
be t Not up to the modem state of the science, far 
from it ; on the contrary, not in nearly so good a con- 
dition for advancing as you are in at this moment ; be- 
cause you would have much to unlearn, and false no- 
tions and favourite prepossessions to lay aside. If you 
postpone reading this work for some, years, the science 
will probably have taken a more stable form ; then go 
on with electricity if you will. When you are i^e to 
distinguish truth from error, you will read this book with 
infuiite advantage, and you will find it not only an ex- 
cellent history of this particular science, but an admira- 
Me view of the progress of the human mind in makhig 
discoveries, and ^n invaluable lesson in the errors at 
well as the efforts of the human understanding. Have 
I satisfied you, Harry 1" 

''Satisfied! . Oh, thank you, my dear father,^ wui 
Harry. 



There were certain nephews and nieces of Lady Dig- 
hy% whom Sir .Rupert had once mentioned, regrettinff 
that they could not be at Digby Castle while Harry ana 
Lucy were there. By some new arrangement of jour- 
neymg, it was, however, discovered to be quite possible 
that they could now come to spend three whole days. 
When this was announced, Hairy, to say the truth, felt 
more sony than glad. He knew that the pleasures of 
the workshop and of the laboratory must be given up, 
and that they could not hope to have so much of Sur 
Rupert's conversation and mstruction : besides, Harry 
was not naturally inclined to like strangers. Neverthe- 
lessf when they arrived, he liked them tolerably well, 
even the first evening. The party coi^isted of a father 
and mother, two daughters, and three sons. Of the 
boys, one was about Hany*s age, the others youi^er. 
The young ladies were older than Lucy, almost grown 
up, and quite unaffected, good-humoured, and gay. 
When they went out to walk all together, they became 
well acquainted, and soon joined in various amusements. 
As they were standing on the bowling-green, one of the 
boys observed that there were bowls in the alcove ; his 
brothers ran for them, and all began to play at bowls* 
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lu being rather an oldfashioned game was no objeo 
tion ; but the young ladies found the bowls rather heavr 
•nd cumbersome. On hearing this, Lady Digby sua* 
denly recollected a ball of a new sort which she had 
brought from London, thinking it would be agreeable to 
some of her young friends. She went for it, and re- 
turned, bearing in her hand a ball as large as Lucy's 
head, and of a beautiful light brown colour. It looked 
transparent — it felt light as a feather. Sir Rupert bid 
Harry try if it would bo^nd well. Harry struck it on 
the ^und, and it rebounded high over the heads of the 
admiring circle, higher, as all declared than ever ball 
was seen to bound before. All inquired eagerly, ** Of 
what is it made !"* All examined it and guessed, but 
none guessed rightly. Sir Rupert told them that it was 
made of emtmtch^uc^ whieh is naturally v^ elai^c, but 
by a new and ingenious mode of preparation, it may be 
mown out to almost any size. 

<* This ball, then, is filled with nothing but air, so that 
it is no wonder that it should be light,*' said Lucy. 

Sir Rupert said that he had seen such balls in a shop 
the day before he left town. They were then ouite 
new thmgs. While the shopman was showing him how 
well one of them rebounded, it suddenly disappeared, 
and for some time could nowhere be found ; at last it 
was discoyered in a comer, a shrunk, shriyelled baj^. 
It had struck'upon a nail. A young person who was m 
the shop suggested that a covering of leather might pre- 
serve such balls from similar disasters in future. Sir 
Rupert did not know whether this advice had been fol- 
lowed, but he had little doubt that the ball would become 
popular. It was much admired by the present compai^ 
for its elasticity, its beauty, audits safety ; for with this 
they could play even in the house, without danger to 
winidows or to lookinff.glasses. 

They played with their new ball till l^ chance it fell 
among the branches of a tree. One of the young Mal- 
k>rys (Lady Digby's nephews) climbed the tree with 
great sigility to bring it down. Some one said he was as 
active as a harlequin, and this led another to mention a 
harlequin entertainment he had lately seen, and from 
hariequin entertainments they talked of pantomimes, 
and it was proposed that they should act pantomimes 
this evening. 

Harry and Lucy had never tried, but they were very 
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willrag to take any part proposed to them. They an* 
derstood that the thing to be done was to represent by 
action, without speaking, any well known story, or 
character, or event in fiction, poetry, or history. After 
having assisted in some subordinate parts, their com^ 
panions begged Harry and Lucy to choose some sub- 
jects for themselves. They proposed several ; but, fh)m 
want of experience, their ^oice was seldom happy. 

Harry's first thought was William Tell, and the tyrant 
who ordered him to shoot at an aj^le, placed on his 
son's head. Harry was provided with a bow and ar- 
rows for William Tell. A tyrant was easily found, but 
who could stand for the child t Harry stuffed a little 
coat with straw, and Lucy made it a head, and put a hat 
on it, and the apple was set on the hat. But Harrr couki 
not hit the apple, and the stuffed child tumbled on its 
Bose, and when its hat fell off there was an end of Will- 
iam Tell. 

Miss Mallory recommended the favourite stories in 
English history, of Alfred disguised as a minstrel in the 
Danish camp, and of Alfred in the old woman's cottage. 
The new performers had good success. Harry, in Sie ' 
character of Alfred, wasted and burnt the cakes with 
well-acted carelessness ; and Lucy's box on the ear was 
capital. But these had been acted rather too often at 
Digby Castle to have the charm of novelty. 

Lucy was resolved now to choose quite a new sub- 
ject, and she thought of one from the new Arabian Tales. 
**Xailoun, sumamed the Silly, ^^ who was desired by his 
wife to change himself, and who never could find out 
what she meant. But nobody was acquainted with Xai- 
kHin or his follies. This was as much too new as the 
ether subjects were too old. 

Lucy next {proposed, surely an unexcepUonable scene^ 
the parting of Hector and Andromacl^; Harry to be 
Hector, and Miss Msdlory Andromache ; ^ for she acta 
so well," said Lucy, ^ and I act so ill; but I tYank I 
eould be the nurse.'' So it was arranged.. Hector inro- 
vided himself with a dazzling helm and nodding crest, 
to scare the young Astyaaax ; but unluckily, though 
they had chosen the least of the children from the por* 
ter^ lodge, the child was too old to cling cr3riBg to the 
nurse's breast ; obviously too forge for nurse, mother, or 
ft^her. The young Astyanax, besides, was terribhr 
awkward ; he would keep bis thumb in his nKrath, bo& 
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witiistanding all his nurse could do to hold down kia 
hand. AstySknax began to kick, and pushed his father 
from him in the midst of Andromache's distress. There 
was no standing the contrast. Hector and Andromache 
parted more i^ruptly than they had intended, and left 
the nurse to get off Astyanax as she could. 

They were more successful in Ulysses and Euryclea. 
Lucy was admirable as Euryclea, and started finely at 
the sight of the scar. But this was too short ; one start 
is x^oi enough to make a good pantomime. Harry pro- 
posed to lengthen it by placing Penelope at her loom, 
and shooting the suiters at their riotous feast. A feast 
is always a good thing for acting, as Frederic Mallory 
observed ; and his eldest sister, who was tall and grace- 
ful, would act Penelope beautifully. Her mother's 
shawl and veil, happily disposed* converted her into the 
Queen of Ithaca in a trice ; and when Harry had taught 
her to weave and unweave, she bent over her loom with 
dignity, and pensive sat and mourned, by lamp-light, in 
tiie great hsdl. But a Penelope was nothing widiout 
suitors. Vain was the bow of Ulysses, for he had no- 
body to shoot. Only three suiters could be had, the 
three yo^ng Mallor3r8, and they were dressing for the 
Forty Thieves. An experienced manager, however, 
suggesting that the suiters might be supposed to be feast- 
ing in the dining-room, he left the door half open be- 
tween them and the queen. Ulysses looked in, and 
irowned, and twsm^ed his bow at them through the door- 
way, with fine tragic effect. 

Harry and Lucy found that in the pantomimic art, as in 
all others, actual e^q>eriment is necessary in the selec- 
tion of subjects, as well as in the mode of execution. 
One general remark was made, that the Calif Haroun 
Alraschid, and his Vizier Giafar, were constantly well 
received. So were Zobeide and her favourite, with 
the long unpronounceable name, Nouzhatoul Aouadat* 
There was something in the turban, and in the eastom 
oostume, which was becoming ; this prepossessed the 
q>ectators favourably at first sight ; besides, the effect 
of the complete disguise upon the actors themselves, 
gave them coura^^e. The only part in which Harry felt 
at ease was in Giafar ; his black face was as good as a 
mask, behind which his own was safely concealed. 
When thus thoroughly incognito, the little actors can 
ibrget themselves, and be what they represent* 
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It is pecolialrly diMcnlt to act any part approachiiig to 
our own character, or touching upon our real tastes. 
Of this truth Lucy was made sensible by a mistake she 
fell into in the choice of a character for Harry. She 
persuaded him to act Archimedes. It did not suit him 
at all. Lucy acted the soldier bravely, with a drawn 
sword brandished high over his head. But Harry was 
a very awkward Archimedes at his problem ; and this 
was the more mortifying, because there was not time to 
prepare another part for him. It was the last night, and 
too late to act any thing else. It was disagreeable to 
end with a failure. 

Harry and* Lucy, however, showed so much good- 
humour upon this, as well as upon many other occa- 
sions dunng these plays, that though they failed in 
most of their attempts at acting, they succeeded in 
making themselves liked by their ^oung companions. 
The good-nature, and perfect freedom frona little jeal- 
ousies, displayed by the whole party, made them all 
happy together; and Harry and Lucy agreed, on the 
morning when their young, friends were leaving them, 
that the visit had been very pleasant, though it had in- 
terrupted them in their own httle pursuits. Such inter- 
ruptions are good for us all. They prevent us from 'be- 
coming selfish ; they teach us to turn readily, and in an 
obliging manner, from one thing to another ; and fur- 
ther show us, that there are many ways of employing 
the time, and of occupying the mind, different from our 
own, and yet which tend to the same ends — ^utility and 
hiq>piness. 



The carriage drove from the door; and by the time 
the sound of the wheels was out of hearing, Hatry and 
Lucy, who were standing in the porch, heard in the hall 
the short little bark of a dog, and then that sort of noise 
which is made by a provoked cat, which we would fain 
cidl by a more genteel name than spittings if we could 
find any that would better suit the action. The short 
baric they knew to be that of Sir Rupert's own little 
terrier. Dusty-foot ; the other sound thej suspected to 
come from the housekeeper's great Persian cat SeUma, 
which was rather a spiteful creature. 

n. H 15 ^ 
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« Oh the ball ! the ball, Harry T cried Lucy. 
Harry ran to the rescue. At that instant there was 
silence. The dog had the great ball between his paws ; 
the cat, with her back up, hair erect, tail stiff, eyes 
glaring, stood and looked, while Harry, patting the dog's 
head with one hand, drew away the ball with the other; 
but with a sudden spring the cat darted forwaid, and 
set her paw upon it. Harry, seizing hold of her leg, 
shook it, and loosened the claw; she gave him one 
scratch, and seemed to meditate another. Luoy then 
advanced, unfurled her parasol full in the creature's face, 
and straight Selima fled to her regions bcftow. No 
shame for cat to fly before that terror, which has ere 
now scared the most furious of the tiger race. 

"The ball is safe," said Harry, after careful examina- 
tion : ** Selima's vile claws have not gone through; It 
has had a narrow escape. In future we will put it in a 
place of safety." 

While Harry looked round, to decide where that 
place of safety should be, Lucy patted Dusty-foot, who 
stood wagging his tail, apparently much satisfied with 
himself for having so well defended his master's prop^ 
erty : but he suddenly sprung from beneath her hands, 
and darting to an opening door, ran to meet his master. 
Sir Rupert had the key of the laboratonr in his hand, 
which he held up to Harry and Lucy, and they followed 
him with the speed of Dusty-foot. 

Harry was going to inquire where they should secure 
the ball ; but Sir Rupert interrupted him by asking, 

"What is the matter with that bleeding hand of 
yours, which is tied up in your handkerchief?" 

" Only a scratch, sir," answered Harry, in his cut-the- 
matter-short tone. Lucy desired no better than to fight 
the battle o'er again. 

" But after all, Harry," said Lucy, ** I wish you would 
let me put some courtplaster on the scratch." She had 
one precious bit in her pocket-book, which she produced. 
No, Harry would not hear of it. Courtplaster woukl 
never stick upon him, he said. 

"A man must never mind a scratch; that I have 
known ever since I was four years old," said Sir Rupert 
"Nevertheless, since I have come to man's estate, I 
have found that scratches are troublesome when they 
fester; and if ydu will take my advice, Harry, accei^ 
your sister's offer. You will be able to do nothing 
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la ihe laboratory with your hand muffled up in th^t 
fashion." 

This was an unanswerable argument, whereupon 
Harry surrendered his hand ; but he persisted in his ob- 
jections to courtplaster ; goldbeater's skin was the only 
thing which would stick on his wounds. Sir Rupert 
recouected, that in Edward's press some might be found. 
Edward's press, as everybody knows, was in the labora- 
tory. Sir Rupert unlocked it, observing, that as, in his 
son's absence, he was sole guardian and administra- 
tor of his effects, he had no scruples in administering 
this. 

Lucy opened her eyes at the sight of a piece of gold- 
beater's skin a foot wide, and a quarter of a yard long. 
She cut off the strip she wanted, inquiring at the same 
time what goldbeater's skin was. Sir Rupert told her 
.that this skin, so called from its being used by gold- 
beaters, was the inner membrane of one of the intes- 
tines of an ox, narrow slips of which are joined, simply 
by moistening and laying the edges over each other. 
He added, that the gold was first flattened between 
steel rollers ; then beaten out between leaves of parch- 
ment, with broad heavy hammers ; and lastly reduced 
to the proper degree of thinness between pieces of this 
membrane, by beating them with lighter hammers. 

Lucy next asked v^y Edward had such a store of this 
among his valuables ? Did he cut his ingers so very 
oAen as to need such a provision t 

Sir Rupert told her that Edward had it for a very 
different purpose ; for mending balloons. At the word 
balloon, delight and eager curiosity glowed in Harry's 
and in Lucy's face. 

" Oh, sir !" cried Harry, " did he ever send up a 
balloon ?" 

" Only some very small ones, with which we were 
trying some experiments." 

" Well, even a small one,'' said Lucy, " I should like 
to see, for I never saw a balloon in my life." 

Sir Rupert went back to Edward's press, and took 
down from the hook on which it hung a bag or bladder, 
ab<xit the size of a man's head. 

Harry observed it was thinner than any bladder he 

had ever seen. It was a ready-formed globe, in which 

he could discover no joining. He asked what it was 

made of. From what he had heard about the caout« 

U2 
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cboiic ball, be began to suspect tbat tbis little balloon 
miffht be of tbe same substance. 

''Animal or vegetable, sir?** asked be. 

"Animal," answered Sir Rupert. He told them it 
was tbe craw of a turkey. 

Hany began to blow into it to swell it out, tbat they 
might see its full extent. Sir Rupert desired him to take 
care what he was about, and to handle it gently, for it 
was one of his son's most precious valuables. It was 
the craw of an uncommonly large Norfolk turkey, and 
had been peculiarly well prepared. Some skill and care 
was necessary, he observed, in the cleansing and prep- 
aration. He knew that his housekeeper had spoiled 
several before the art had been attained so completely 
as to render them thus inoffensive to smell, and so light 
as to be the balloon-makerV joy. 

Lucy admired its delicate texture, and no weight. 
Harry observed that there had been several little tiny 
holes in it, not larger than pinholes, which had been 
carefully patched. 

Yes, as Sir Rupert said, it had been in truth most 
carefull]^ patched ; he bad seen his son at it for h^ a 
day. Sir Rupert bid them guess how Edward had con- 
trived to detect all these small fractures, which were 
scarcely discernible before the patches had marked their 
situation. 

Lucy thought that, in the first place, he must have 
blown air into the craw, so as to swell it out nearly to 
its utmost extent, and then he might have pressed it to 
discover where the air came out, and there he must 
have applied his patches. 

"This was the way he first tried," said Sir Rupert, 
'* but his feeling was not acute enough. He was obUffed 
to think of another method. Can you invent what that 
was!" 

Lucy, at this moment, saw a bit of downy feather, 
which was floating in the air. As Sir Rupert observed 
her eye caught by it, he said, **1rhat is a good idea, 
Lucy. Edward held a bit of down, as light as this, to 
the parts of the balloon where he suspected there were 
holes ; and, as he pressed the balloon, the motion of the 
light filaments gave him notice of the place from whence 
the air issued; but this down was not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to detect the smallest holes." 

*• Perhaps," said Harry, " Edward went round it with 
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a lighted taper, nolding the flame as near to the snriace 
as he could, without endangering its safety, and at 
whatever place he perceived that Uie flame of the can- 
dle was blown, he must have been sure that there was a 
hole." 

*• You are right, Harry," said Sir Rupert. " This way 
succeeded very well, and still better when he fixed the 
light, and turned the globe round, so that he might try 
each part in succession." 

" But why was it necessary to fill up every little hole 
80 excessively carefully 1" asked Harry. " My uncle's 
balloon went up very well without all that care." 

.Sir Rupert asked of what size it was, and with what 
it was filled. 

" It wae abput ten feet in diameter," answered Harry. 
" It was filled with hot air from a fire of lighted straw, 
over which its mouth was held." 

Sir Rupert eiq)lained to him that the turkey's craw 
was to be filled with hydregen gas, which is much more 
difficult to confine than the common heated air, that had 
been used for fiUin^^jtl^ balloon Harry had seen at his 
uncle's. 

Lucy was very much afraid that Harry would ask 
some further question before she should have time to 
make a petition which was on her lips, and which was 
keeping her breathless with anxiety. 

" Well, my dear Lucy," said Sir Rupert, taking com- 
passion upon her, " say whatever you want to say." 

"I wish I could see a balloon go up," cried Lucy, 
and the vehemence of the exclamation expressed the 
strength of the wish. 

** Then you shall, if we can manage to send one up for 

rou," said kind Sir Rupert. ** But only this small one, 
have no other ; will this content you 1" 
" Oh, yes ! thank you, sir," said Lucy. " Any one, 
for I never saw any." 

Sir Rupert asked how it had happened that sha had 
not seen that which Harry siiw at his uncle's ? 

'' Because she was not there. It was at the time of 
her long visit to aunt Pierrepoint," Harry said; *'and I 
lK)pe she will never be away so long again." 

Then turning to the balloon, Hariy and Lucy's at* 
tention anxiously waited for what Sir Rupert should say 
nett* To their great satisfaction, he determined (m iit 
ling Hie Ume balloon that v^ day; he would in 

15* 
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dndely look for the materials for making the hydrogen 

Sas, and explain the process, which was very simple. 
[e said that he knew he might leave them to Harr3r'B 
care, though it was not to every one of his age that 
sulphuric acid should be trusted. 

Harry and Lucy, in the same breath, though in differ- 
ent tones, said, "Thank you ! Oh ! thank you, sir." 

*' But, before we go to the sulphuric acid, sir," said 
Harry, " could you be so kind as to tell us something 
more about balloons ? I mean of their use. I have seen 
only one, and know very httle about them.^ 

'* From what you said just now," said Lucy, " I un- 
derstand that there are different kinds ; I should like to 
know how they differ. But what I particularly wish to 
hear is, how balloons were invented ; if you would be so 
very good as to begin at the very beginning of their his- 
tory." 

" Then I must go back again to the reign of Charles 
IL, ray dear," said Sir Rupert, " and even to an earlier 
period, about four hundred years before his time, when, 
as the biographical dictionary-makers would tell you, 
Aaurished one Roger Bacon— not the great [Philosopher 
Bacon-^but a monk, a most ingenious man, with whose 
name, perhaps, Harry is acq^uainted. He who made that 
brazen head, which is said to have pronounced the 
words, * Time is, Time was. Time will be.' Whether 
his brazen head ever pronounced these words, or any 
other, I will not take upon me to deeide. You may 
judge of the probability for yourselves," added he, smi- 
fing ; " but what is more certain, he made a discovery 
which was scarcely less extraordinary — gunpowder ; 
and it was he who invented, Lucy, what is more in your 
way, and will please you better, the camera-obscura. 
It was this Roger Bacon that first suggested the possi- 
bility of a machine, by which a man might mount into 
the air. But none believed him. Some hundred years, 
as UMial, passed between the first suggestion and ac- 
complishment of a great invention. Nothing more was 
done or attempted after Roger the Oreat^s time, till the 
days of that constellation of scientific men who shone 
forth at the first establishment of our Royal Society, in 
Charles the Second's reign. 

** At that period there arose another bold genhis, of the 
name of WilkiAs, a daring inventor, who rather irapm- 
taitly published, before he had actually tried the ex* 
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peiiment, that he should soon be able to fly with wi^u^ 
of his own contrivance. By the aid of these wings ne 
i¥as not only to raise, but sustain himself in the air, and 
to travel in a flying chariot, which, by mechanical means, 
he promised himself he could guide at pleasure, and 
raise or lower by the movement of his wings. He fur- 
ther prophesied, that in future times * Men would travel 
through the air as commodiously and as easily as on the 
water or on the earth ; and that the day would come 
when people would call for their win^, in setting out 
on a journey, as commonly as men call for their boots.' 
Those were his words, and they have been too often re- 
peated in s6om of projectors and inventors?' 

*' I am sorry,*' said Hany, ** that he was so imprudent 
as to boast beforehand, whatever he might hope. Did 
he try any experiment t" 

'* He tried, aad tried, but — 

«* • Let him try oar wood or wire. 
He nerer got two inchee higher.* ** 

" I am sorry for it," repeated Harry. " I cannot bear 
when ingenious men do not succeed in their inventions, 
for then stupid people laugh at them." 

** Therefore ingenious men should be prudent, Hanry, 
and not bolt out their inventions before they have tried 
them. The wings did not answer; and as there appear- 
ed to be httle probability that his audacious prophecy 
would ever be fulfilled, the world, both learned and un- 
learned, joined in laughing at Wilkins, and at his wings, 
and his voyage to the moon. Even philosophers deem- 
ed it beyond the powers of mechamsm or science for 
man to mount and sustain his flight in the air ; and com- 
mon people expressed their sense of the impracticability 
or visionary nature of any scheme, by saying, * It is as 
impossible as to fly, or to mount above the clouds.' " 

*• Yet this was not impossible for science at Jast !" 
exclaimed Harry, triumphantly. 

" About the same time," continued Sir Rupert, " an 
ingenious Jesuit, of the name of Lana, laying aside the 
idea of wings, thought of mounting in the air on thin 
[hollow copper globes, in which he had produced a 
vacuum." t>- i. 

" A vacuitp ! very ingemous," cried Harry. " Did he 
succeed t" 

"" No, poor man, he failed, with all his ingenuity ; be 
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did not know how to make his yacnum perfect enoHgh; 
besides, the weight of his copper balls was too ^great; 
and when he made them very thin, the pressure 
of the atmosphere drove them inwards, and destroyed 
them." 

"Ah! there was no resistance within," said Harry. 
** Who came next V 

" Another ingenious man, Galien, who wrote a little 
book, in which he plainly said, that if any lighter kind 
of air than the common atmosphere could be found, and 
if a bag were filled with it, people might mount, by means 
of it, into the air." 

" That is exactly the description of a balloon, is it not, 
eir ?" said Harry. 

" Yes, but he never discovered this lighter kind of 
air," said Sir Rupert. 

" He only aaid i/," said Lucy. 

•* His principle, however, was quite right, but there it 
remained ; no one applied or pursued it for another cen* 
tury, till at la^t the nm^dest observation imaginable led 
ajB^ain to the right point. From observing the smoke 
rising in the air, and clouds floating in the atmosphere, 
it occurred to Montgolfier— ** 

" Montgolfier !" exclaimed Lucy ; " now I know we 
are coming to real balloons," 

" It occurred to Montgolfier," continued Sir Rui>ert, 
" that if he could confine the smoke or the cloud in a 
bag, it would rise into the air ; and that if he could fill 
the bag with it on earth, he could mount along with it to 
the skies. Pursuing these ideas, he observed, that air, 
when heated, is lighter than when not heated, because 
It is more expanded, more rarefied, and he resolved to 
try heated air for his balloon." 

** Now he has it !" cried Harry. 

** Yes," said Sir Rupert, «* when filled with heated air 
up it went. Then his next ambition was to make a 
balloon that should not only rise itself, but carry him up 
also. For this purpose it was necessary to ascertain 
what size would give it suflicient power. When the ca- 
pacity of a balloon is such, that tne difference between 
the i^eight of the light heated air that it contains^ and 
fhat of the heavier atmospheric air which it displaces^ 
is exactly equal to the. united weights of the man, the 
car, and the ballooii, then that balloon will Just float i^ 
tto air* But as we find that th# atxoosphere is gradual^ 
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ly thmner and lighter in proportion as we rise above the 
earth, so it becomes necessary to make the balloon con- 
siderab^ larger, in order to ascend to any great eleva- 
tion. The difference between these weights is called 
the asceruwe power; and you see, Harry," continued Sir 
Rupert, *' how necessary it was for this great inventor 
to know how to calculate with exactness, or he would 
. never have mounted in triumph into the air as he did.'* 

*'He did mount then," cried Lucy. "Oh, yes! I 
know he did." 

" This balloon was filled with air, rarefied or heated 
by a fire of straw made underneath it," continued Sir 
Rupert ; " and crowds of spectators assembled at Paris 
to see the first public experiment, which completely 
succeeded. But! need not describe i^ as accounts of 
it can be read in so many books, in prose and in verse." 

" But how did he keep up I" asked Harry, " for when 
the outside air cooled tne heated air inside his balloon* 
he must have come down." 

" Very true, Harry. But then he carried fire up with 
him, fastened to the bottom of the balloon, to keep the 
air within constantly rarefied." 

<« Was not that very dangerous V^ said Lwsy. 

** It was," said Sir Rupert. " Those fire-balloons are 
very danfferous." 

*• And besides," said Harry, " how could they carry 
up weight of fuel enough to supply the fire t" 

*^ Yes, that was another difficulty," said Sir Rupert. 

"And how were all these difficulties conquered?" 
said Harry. 

" They are not all conquered yet," answered Sir Ru- 
pert. " But some improvements have been made." 

" By what means, sir t" said Harry. 

" Principally by chvmical meaps. Long before the 
time of Montgolfier, philosophers had discovered a kind 
of air, or gas^ that was much lighter than atmospheric air. 
It was first called inflammable air, from its property of 
easily inflaming, but now it is called hydrogen gas." 

" Then, still, even that was dangerous," said Lucy. 

" Yes," said Sir Rupert, " but it only inflames when 
it comes in contact with flame ; if we keep it from this 
it is safe." 

> " Well, that was muchhetter," said Lucy, " than car- 
rying up fire flaminff under the balloons. Then they 
lUled tibem with this hydrogen ?" 
H3 
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'* Not for some time. First one man said it might b^ 
tried, and another man tried it— but only in blowing 
large soap-bubbles. At last thr.ee ingenious chymists 
employed this gas in filling a large ba&oon, which was 
made of silk, and wett varnished, to keep it from esca« 
ping." 

" And I hope that kept it in tight," said Lucy, " for 
then the man might stay up in the air as long as he 
pleased." 

" It kept it in too well," said Sir Rupert ; "as it rose 
Tery high, the outward pressure of the atmo8i>here be- 
came so much less, that the gas expanded with great 
force, and havinff no way to escape, the silk burst, and 
down fell the balloon." 

" And the poor men !" said Lucy, " what heeame of 
theml" 

" Xhey did not go up in it," said Sir Rupert ; "but the 
experiment succeeded so well, that the inventors resobr^ 
ed to try it again, and this time to go up themselves ; 
for now, having considered what caused the accidentj 
they thought that they had found out a way of prevent- 
ing it from happening again." 

Sir Rupert paused, to give Harry time to think what 
way. 

Harry said to himself, the balloon burst because the 
gas could not get out when it expanded. "Perh^[)s, 
sir," said he, " they put a valve to their balloon, some- 
thing like the safety-valve of a steam-engine, so that 
they could let some of it out when they Hked." 

** Just so," said Sir Rupert. 

" This succeeded, then," said Lucy. "How far did 
they go 1" 

" About a league, as well as I remember," said Sir 
Biipert. 

" Only a league ! three miles," said Lucy. " I thought 
people had gone much farther in balloons." 

" Much farther some time afterward," said Sir Ru- 
pert. "One man crossed the sea from England to^ 
France, and another went three hundred miles in a few 
hours— seven, I think." 

" Three hundred miles in seven hours ! That is real 
flying !" said Lucy. 

" I wish I had been with him," said Harry. 

♦'He was in great danger," said Sir Rupert. •*He 
went up at night; his baBoon was filled with this in* 
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Hammabla gas, and illuminated l^seiFeral lamps hmig 
found it." 

*^ How beautiful it must have been,*' cried Lucy. 

"But very dangerous," said Harry; " for how could 
lie let out the ^as when it was necessary— the lamps 
would have set it on fire." 

" He was not quite so imprud^it as you think," said 
Sir Rupert : " he had proyided a contnvanee for keep- 
ing the hydroj|[en safe from the lamps, as well as to 
permit his letting it out occasionally during his voyage; 
but it happened, that at the time his balloon was fillings 
Uie mob of Paris crowded round it, and they were so 
ijaapatient that they would have torn it to pieces if he 
had delayed ; they would not even give him time to ad- 
just his apparatus to the safety-valve. He rose with 
unexampled rapidity high above the clouds ; the balloon 
suddenly expanded ; he saw the danger* but from fear 
of the lamps he dared not let out the hydrogen. It 
swelled more ; he saw it must burst in another mihute. 
What did he do, Harry 1" 

" He put out the lamps," answered Harry. 

*' Yes," said Sir Rupert ; *f with one hand he stretch- 
ed to the lamps, and extinguished as many as he could 
reach, while with the other he tore a rent in the bal- 
Joon, to let out the gas. The inflammable air was dis- 
charged in ^eat quantities, and thus his presence of 
mind saved him." 

" Great [nresence of mind, indeed,", said Lucy. " I 
wonder how people can think at all, up in clouds at 
that terrible height, and no 'possible assistance near 
them." 

She wished to hear more entertaining adventures of 
people who had gone upon voyages of discovery in bal- 
loons. 

Sir Rupert told her that he would put into her hands 
a book, in which she might read all the adventures of 
these aeronauts, or aerial voyagers ; related, as he said, 
in a much more amusing manner than he could tell 
them. *' I will look for the book for you in the library, 
and you may read it before you see our balloon go up, 
or afterwsffd, whichever you please." 

" Before, if you please, sir ; I should like it now," 
a&Bweied Luey. '^It is so {deasaat to read about things 
dX the very time when weiire thinking of them. Hanyt 
will you come and read it with me 1*^ 
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" No, thank you," said Harry ;** if erne of us read it, 
that will do ; you will tell it to me afterward, and I want 
to see how this balloon is to be filled.'* 

" I should like to see that too," said Lucy. 

Sir Rupert began the operation. He put some filing 
of iron into a bottle, and upon these he poured sulphunc 
acid, diluted with about six times the qnantit]^ of water. 

Lucy, as soon as she saw the sulphuric acid, kept at 
a safe distance. She did wisely. When the acid was 
poured upon the iron filings, a cloud of white vapour 
rose, and she perceived a peculiar smell. Sir Rupert 
told her that the gas, which was then rising, was hy- 
drogen, and with this the little balloon was to be fill^. 

Sir Rupert then took a bent glass tube, which was 
open at both ends ; one end he placed in the neck of the 
bottle, and the other in a jug almost full of water, so 
that the gas, after passing through this tube, was made 
to rise through the water in 'the jug, in order to purify 
it ; over the jug he put a glass Amnel, with its broad 
mouth downwards, to collect the little bubbles of gas 
which rose to the surface of the water. Sir Rupert, 
having placed this apparatus on the floor, took the little 
balloon, and suspended it from a walking-stick, which 
he laid on the backs of a couple of chairs ; the aperture 
in the bottom was tied fast round a piece of quill, about 
an inch of which was left projecting beyond the place 
where it was tied; this he put into the small end of the 
fiinnel, and plastered round their joining with a lute, 
made of that which was ready at hand, some almond 
paste and water, and he also luted the glass tube into 
the neck of the bottle. The joinings being now air- 
tight, none of the gas could escape except through the 
quill, which left an open passage for it into the bsdloon. 

Presently Lucy saw the bubbles risii^ more and 
more thickly, and ^as the gas ascended through the fun- 
nel, she observed that it began to inflate the balloon. 
As the affair, however, seemed to proceed but slowly, 
she thought it would be tiresome to stay till it was fin- 
ished, especially as she could be of no use ; she said, 
therefore, Aat she was satisfied, and went to the library 
to read the adventures of the other aeronautic voy- 
agers. 

Sir Rupert accompanied her; and having kindly mark- 
ed several entertaining passages, he returned to Harry, 
whoj as he saidj would want his ai^stance. 
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LitoT had time to read all that Sir Rupert had marked 
in the history of aerial voyages, before the little balloon 
was filled. She found Hajrry alone in the laboratory 
when she returned, holding the balloon^ which was now 
a perfect globe, quite inflated. He showed her that the 
quill was stopped at the bottom by a little plug of cork* 
which Sir Rupert had stuck in when the baUoon was 
sufficiently expanded, so that he might clean off the lu- 
ting without fear of losing any of the gas. 

" I am glad Sir Rupert stayed to do all this for me,^ 
said Harry, " and that I have seen how quick and dex-> 
terous it is necessary to be with it. You are come just 
at the right time, Lucy,** added he ; ^* we had but just 
finished." 

" Let go the string, Harry, by which you are holding 
the balloon," said Lucy, " that I may see if it will go 
up." 

" €k) up ! to be sure it will," said Harry, " Look how 
it puUs against my hand. I am fastening this little 
weight to the bottom of it ; I think it will carry this up 
also."^ 

>. ** That little weight !" said Lucy ; <* is that all it i& able 
to carry V 

" All ; and a great deal it is," said Harry, " for such a 
small balloon." 

«* It may be a good weight for it to carry in propor-' 
tion to its size, to be sure," said Lucy. " Now, Harry, 
pray loosen the string. There — ^there — ^iro it mounts." 

" But I do not wish it to mount too high, or to strike 
itself against the ceiling," cried Harry. '*I must add 
more weight." 

He added a little more weight, and tried it again ; and, 
at length, to satisfy Lucy, he let go the string. It seem- 
ed to be nicely balginced above their heads, half-way 
between the floor and ceiling. After reinaining still a 
few moments, it moved towards the fireplace ; as if, as 
Lucy said, it wanted to warm itself; and when it had 
remained there till it was warm enough, w»nt away 
again. The fact was, as Harry observed, that the 
draught, or current of air, wafted it towards the fire- 
place ; as it approached, the fire heated the gas within, 
80 that tlie balloon rose higher towards the ceiling, and 
floated about, till the gas cooling, it descended, and, again 
wafted by the draught, the same movemento were se- 

U. 16 
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peated. Harry observed them with tintired interest, 
calling out, " Now it rises, ^e^ati^e— and now it falls, >e- 

But after a minute or, two Lucy said, " It is very curi- 
ous ; but when Will you let it up out of doois, Harry ? I 
want to see it go up to the clouds." 

** As soon as my fathei and Sir Rupert come back," 
said Harry. 

** In the meantime,** said Lucy, ^ I will tell you what 
I have been reading. Sir Rupert might well say it was 
entertaining ; but 1 cannot tell it to you if you are so en- 
tirely^ intent iipon that balloon.'* 

" But, my dear, I am not entirely intent iqpon it ; I can 
hear you very well." 

" Ah ! you can hear, I know ; but you will not listen 
to me comfortably while you. are watching that bal- 
k)6n." 

" Then,'! said Harry, laughing, ** you must watch the 
balloon, and I will listen to you while I am sharpening 
my knife ; and yours too, if yoa will give it to me* 
May I do that?" 

*' Oh ! yes ; thank you^" said Lucy ; " I know you can 
listen wmle you do that. My dear Harry, do you know 
any thing about parachutes T' 

" No," answered Harry, " nothing." 

" I am glad of it," said Lucy, ** for I ean tell you 
something at least about ihem : parachutes are used to 
prevent the danger in falling from balloons. The name 
parachute, from the French word chute, shows its use ; 
it.is a sort of umbrella, which spreads but of itself the 
moment it feels the resistance of the air, and that pre- 
vents it from coming too suddenly down. A man tried 
it first with his dog ; he fastened him to a small para- 
chute, and when the balloon was at a griat height, he 
dropped him out; the parachute spread, »Kd — "* 

" Very well," said Harry, " I see. The parachute 
must have been of use in preventing his descending too 
quickly." 

" So I thought, my dear Harry ; and so it would have 
been, but for the wind. The wind blew, and blew till it 
was a great storm, quite a whirlwind ; Jhe poor dog and 
parachute were Mown i^ and down, and all manner of 
ways, and at the same time the man in his bs^oon was 
equally tossed about, without power to stop, or to guid» 
himself; at last, when the storm began to cease, maa 
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ind dof came ki sight of each other agam, and the doe, 
knowiiig his master, began to, bark, just as he wonUl 
have done upon earth : once they came so close togeth- 
er, that the master stretched out his hand to take him 
into the balloon, hut another provoking gust of wind 
whiiled him away ; however, at last, the man and the 
dog came to the ground — man first, dog next, with his 
parachute, quite safely !" 

** Then it succeeded, you see !" said Harry. 

*'Ye«, this time," said Lucy; "but another time a 
poor man broke his leg by coming down with a para- 
^rate ; and you must know, Harry— I am sorry to tell 
it you — ^but I must, for it is the truth — a great many 
dreadful accidents have happened to people with these 
balloDns ; one man was burnt to death, and several were 
near being drowned, by dropping into the sea ; they must 
iULve been drowned, but for some good-natured fisher- 
men who saved them. Another balloon-man was in a 
terrible condition ; ^ thunder-storm came on, and he in 
die midst of it, up in the clouds: he says that at one 
lime he was in a state of insensibility, lying at the bot- 
tom <^ the. car— he does not know how long — then 
bounce came the balloon against the earth ; and when it 
rebounded, he was dashed against a rock. Oh ! my dear 
Harry!— at last his anchor hooked ia a tree, and this 
saved him. Plulosophers may say what they please, 
but indeed I think it is very bad work, Harry ; I should 
not at all like to go up in a balloon." 

*' I am glad that you would not," said Harry, " for I 
do not think it w6^ be fit for you." 

^But what is more, Hany, 1 should not like that you 
should go up in a balloon," said Lucy. 

" That is another affair," said Harry. " It is a man's 
iMisiness .to brave danger." 

" In a good cause," said Lucy. 

" In a good and great cause, to be sure," repeated 
Harry. 

" But then it comes to this — ^what is a great cause V^ 
said Lucy. 

" Is not the cause of science, my dear, a great cause 1" 

" I do' not know," said Lucy. " I think it is quite 
enough if a man hazards hiis Ufe for his country— for his 
father and mother, and friends, or for poor women, sis- . 
lers, and so fortii. You may .ask my father as soon as 
he comes down stairs." 
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" Not BOW," said Harrjr, *• we wiH talk of it another 
time, you know we are going to the Ixalloon. But, Lucy, 
where is the ballQon ? Oh ! Lucy, what is become of 
it ? I told you to watch it." 

" I do not know,'" cried Lucy, " what has become of 
it : it must be somefrhere in the room, but I cannot see 
it. Look up nm ths^ high press — I will look under the 
tables." * . 

High and low, and everywhere they looked, but with- 
out seeing it. ^ 

" The windows are shut — the door is shut — ^nobody 
has come in — nobody has gone out of theiroom since we 
had it safe," said Harry. 

" It must have burst," said Lucy. " Look for the skin." 

<* It could not have burst without some Uttle, noise, I 
think," said Harry. 

*< We will 8etU& about the noise after we have found 
the skin," said Lucy : *' but I cannot see any thing like 
it. What can have become of it ?" 

Harry made another careful search in silence, and 
then said, *' I am now sure that it is not in the room, and 
it could not have g&C out of the room any way but 
one." . , 

*' What way 1" asked Lucy. 

" Up the chimney," said Hairy. 

"Up the chimney!" said Lucy. "But now I rec(^* 
lect, it is very likely-^you know how fond it was of go- 
ing towards the fire." 

•* It may have stuck in its way up," said Harry, trying 
to look up the chimney, but nothing was to be seen. 

" Nothing but darkness," said Lucy, popping up her 
head as Harr^ withdrew his. Harry ran out directly 
to try if the balloon could be seen hovering over the 
' house. Where it had flown none could teU. One man 
had seen " something very odd" come out of the top of 
the chimney ; another had seen this odd something pass 
over his head7-he had thought it was a kite — ^he could 
tell only what he had thought it was, and how much he 
was surprised when he saw that it wasnot ^hat he had 
thought ; but more he could not tell. 

Harry ran from field to field, jumped over ditches and 

jumped back again ; and, breathless, hot, andiired, came 

* home no wiser than he had fone out. Lucy all tjie time 

was exceedingly sorry for, her carelessnei^, for which 

'Haify n^ter once reproached her. 
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They ww% particularly vexed by the loss of this little 
balloon, because it belonged to Edward Digby, who had^ 
as Sir Rupert had told them, spent nearly a whole day in 
etching It. The more they thought of it, the more they 
grieved. Sir Rupert did all he could to comfort them, 
by saying, that he would take it upon himself to pro- 
vide for Edward as good and great a Norfolk turkey's craw 
as that which was lost. " But," added their kind com- 
forter, " I Inr no means give it up yet as lost, only stray- 
ed — certainly hot stolen; our neighbours and our neigh- 
bours' childi^n are all honest and kind people. Some 
one will probably find our little balloon, and bring back 
its skin to-morrow. But now for to-day. I am sorry 
you are disappointed ; I wish I had for you a beautiful 
. little balloon 1 once possessed — my flying-fish." 

" A flyinff-fish ! I wish we had it," said Lucy. 

Harry asked what sifse it was. 

'* About four feet from head to tail, and broad in just 
proportion for a fish," said Sir Rupert, " with proper 
nns, and every thing that could make it4ook like a real 
live fish. It was made of baudruche." 

Harry asked, *• What is haudrucke T' 

'* Simply goldbeater's skin. Baudruche is the French 
name for it ; and my thoughts going back to Paris, where 
I had first seen such a baUoon, I used the name by which 
I had there heard it called. I gave my pretty fish to 
Edward, who was very young at that time. It was lost 
in coming over: it fell, I believe, into the sea." 

•* Very natural," said Lucy, " for the fish to go into 
the sea." 

" But since we have not that, or any other," pursued 
Sir Rupert, " what can be done now 1 Since we have 
none ready made, what would you think of trying to 
make one for yourselves ?" 

" I think it would be the happiest thing in the world," 
ssddLucy. 

" If we could do it," said Harry. 

" Why not t" said Lucy, " if we had any thing to make 
it of." 

Sir Rupert thought that Lady Digby, who it seems had 
every thing that everybody wanted, could perhaps fur- 
nish a quire or two of silver paper. 

" Then we can soon make a balloon of silver paper, 
I am sure," said Lucy. 

16* 
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" We have atify three da3rs moti to stay at Digbj 
Castle," said Harry, siting profoundly. 

•* Only three days^ ^deed !" said Lucy* echoing the 
sigh sincerely ; but in a more sprightly me she added, 
** Three wh^l^ days ; and this, remember, is not half 
gone, Harry. But I wonder you are not more eager 
even than 1 am about our balloon." 

" My dea»» I am eager about it," said Harry, " very 
eager, but I see many difficulties ; and I am afraid we 
should only waste Lady Digby's silver paper, which I 
know is valuable to ladies for their cap-boxes." 

" I would not have you waste that, my dears^ or any 
thing else," said Sir Rupert, smiling ; '' but I can answer 
ibr it that Lady Digby, for such a purpose, will give her 
silver paper willingly, even out of her cap-box, if it were 
necessaiy. However, not to raise the merit of her sac- 
rifice, Harry, I can tell you that she happens to have a 
store of it, which she hought for Edward. There is 
much to be learned in doing any thing of this sort well ; 
and so much ingenuity must be employed, that I am al- 
ways a promoter of such things, I am always for let- 
ting my young friends try their own experiments." 

" But do you really think, sir," said Harry, *• that we 
can succeedf t" 

" Tell me how you would set about it, and then I will 
give you my best opinion," said Sir Rupert. 

" I do not know," said Harry : " I only know that it 
is exceedingly difficult ; for I recollect Uiat when my 
uncle's balloon was making, he and my father were^ cal- 
culating and measuring, with long tables of figures, and 
scales, and beam-compasses — ^but I could not understand 
what they were doing." 

** But that was a year ago, Harry, you know," said 
Lucy. 

Sir Rupert took them to the Ubrary, and Ahowed them, 
in one of the plates of the Edmburgh Encyclopedia, the 
gore of a balloon, with all the requisite dimensions 
marked on it. 

Lucy was awestruck at the sight of a diagram, with 
curves, an^ crossing^ines, and, as she said, '* with deci- 
mals innumerable." But Hatry^s Hopes began to revive. 
** You once," said he^ " covered a ball for roe, Lucy, and 
its cover was divided into gores, which were very like 
this ; they were all of different colours, I recollect, and 
very ptetty," 
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•* There was no^great difficulty in that," said Lucy 9 
" the ball Was vety small, you knowr, and ready shaped 
for ine. I measured it round, and divided it into an 
equal number of parts, and counted fiow many gorta of 
such a breadth, in their brondcst parti would go round- 
it ; and then I cut a pattern in paper, slop in g^ if, iitid 
fuessing by my eye, and trying repeaiedly what would 
t : then I cut all the leather g^orus by my paptT pat- 
tern, stuck them round the ball with pins, nnd by meas- 
uring and cutting, pulling and pushing, and puckering, 
stretching, and coaxing, the ball wa^ at last finished/^ 

Lucy showed the mannor in which she had cieaaed 
her paper in yarious directions, in order to make her 
pattern, but Harry thought it exceedingly difficult and 
incomprehensible. Sir Rupert, to whom the case was 
referred, thought that Lucy's method mi^ht do, if she 
took care to allow sufficient margin for jomings, and to 
admit of letting out or*drawing the pieces closer fo- 
p^ether, as occasion might require, to compensate for 
inaccuracies. 

The chief difficulty now seemed to be the shape of 
the pattern gore ; but Lucy's alarm at the ^ innumera-* 
bie decimals" not having yet subsided, and Harry still 
fearing that a large part of the *' three days'' would be 
consumed in making himself sufficiently master of the 
subject to construct it with mathematical accuracy. Sir 
Rupert compounded with them for a method, which, he 
said, would answer well enough, for a first attempt. 

'' Let us determine,'' said he, ^' what is to be the shxpe 
and size of your balloon. Suppose it to be a globe of 
eighteen feet in circumference — in that case, twelve 
gores will probably be enough ; and the greatest breadth 
of each of these must evidently be eighteen inches, or a 
Mttle more, to allow for a pasting margin. It is equally 
elear that thelir length must be half the circumference 
of the globe, or nine feet. To make your pattern, I 
would s^vise you to paste some sheets of brown paper 
together, so as to form a narrow parallelogram of mne 
feet long and eighteen inches wide. This, you know, 
must be tapered to a point at each end ; not by straight 
lines, but, aa you observed, Harry, by curving the sides ; 
and as you are doubtful of accomplishing this with geo- 
metrical precision, I think we may trust to your eye to 
draw the curves, provided you msSke the greatest quan- 
tity, tiiat th^ bulge out from a straight edge, ai^ut a 
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tenth of fhe^xtreiiM breadth of the fore; that k, in thk 
case, about one inch and three quarters." 

Harrjr and Lucy were eager to begin oathe strength 
of these directions. ** Biit now," thought Harry, " what 
sort of a balloon shall it be 1" He asked Sir Rupert if he 
had ever sees a InlloOn which carried up fire with it ta 
keep the air within rarefied ? 

Sir Rupert said that he had seen seyeral : one in par- 
ticular he well recollected; *'Its paper cover," said he, 
'^ caught fire when at a considerable hei^^t in the air ; 
it seemed a globe of flame, and for a second or two that 
it retained its form, it made a most beautiful spectacle. 
But, Harry," said Sir Hupert, suddenly checking him- 
self, ** are you thihking of sending up fire with your bid- 
loon?" 

« Oh yes— why not, sir t" cried Lucy, ** I should like 
very much to see it take lire in the air." 

But Sir Rupert said he could not consent to this-^e 
titought it too dangerous. '^ There are several thatch- 
ed houses, and ricks of com and hay, in this neighbour-, 
hood," said he, ** and if the baUoon fell upon them, it 
would set them on fire." 

The moment thi^ this dancer was pointed out, Harry 
abandoned all further idea of a fire-balloon, and asked 
wheUier he might 411 it with hot air 1 

Sir Rupert willingly consented to this, and told him 
^lat they should have a chafing-dish, with burning char- 
coal, by which the balloon might be filled, wiUi less 
danger of setting it on fire than if they lighted a fire of 
straw under it. Sir Rupert added, that though the send- 
ing up firewith a balloon from his park would be haz- 
ardous, yet there Were other situations in which it might 
be done without danger^ for instance, when they re- 
turned to the seashore, they- might, if their father ap- 
S roved, try one when the windi)lew towards^the sea. 
ir Rupert sat down immediately, and wrote for them 
tlie following directions, which were committed to 
Lucy's memorandum-book for a future occasion. 

** Choose a calm dry evening ; and having erected in tbe gronnd 
two poles, at a sufficient distance apart to prevent the balloon, when 
inHated, from touching agEunst thefn,.pa88 a ^ring through the ring 
at the crown of the balloon, and fasten the ends of it to the tops of 
^e poles ; then, in order to inilate it, place a phafinff-dish with bum 
ing charcoal under the opening at the bottom ,- it will presently swell 
out, and consequently rise to a greater distance from the chafing- 
dish, which will flttaue you tohocALon a«mall wire btikot, eoDlain* 
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bff a ipoDge soaked in spirits of wme ; this^baskei will also hdb to 
balance the balloon when in the air. The string on which the bal- 
loon is suspended must be cut at the moment that theapirits of wine 
in the sponge is lighted." 

There is no ancient saying of which the wisdom is 
more cordially felt by youth, than thai *^tbey who giwe 
quickly give twice." Lady Digby immediately ordered 
for them a large deal table, placed in one f f the spa- 
cious unoccupied bedchambers, wher#, the carpet bemg 
rolled up, they might use floor or table, as they liked : 
she also provided them with a dish of good paste, two 
paste-brushes, two towels, the housekeeper's large cut^ 
ting-out scissors, a pair of compasses, a long ruler, and, 
in short, all they could want, including what only her 
kindness could have suggested, two pair of steady, able- 
bodied clothes-horses from the laundry, on which to 
hang their long sheets of pasted paper to dry. They 
set to woriL. Lucy's first business was to paste the 
sheets of silver paper into the narrow parallelogiams, 
while Harry was intent on his brown paper pattern* 

Harry's pattern ready, Lucy cut out all the twelve 
gores m the silver pan^r, leaving '* ample room and 
verge enough" in the margin to compensate, if neces- 
sary, for inaccuracies. Then came the magnum opus 
of putting together the gores. They proceeded not 
without many little disasters, too tedious to relate. 
Lucy handled her l»iish in a ma^erly style, lightly and 
evenly — ever keeping strictly within her bounds, she 
swept along with steady and determined hand to the 
end of her course ; at last each pair of gores was pasted 
together, and each having been allowed time to dry, the 
patience necessary for which being the greatest trial of 
all— the whole was, with a little coaxing and a little 
puckering, joined together. It was necessary that the 
balloon should open wide, so that it might be iield over 
the fire to be filled with hot air, therefore the lower 
points of the gores were cut off, and the bottom was 
p^s^d ronbd a light hoop of cane. When they thought 
the baUMn Was finished, Lucy put her delighted head 
within it, to contemplate the inside ; but to her great 
dismay she saw various little holes, in the paper, and 
the remainder of the day was spent in putting patches 
over each detected flaw. 

On the inominj^ of their last day, the weary business 
of patchhig was ended. Es^^h hole had its patch, and 
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mery patch was dry, and neyer did artists coiiteiii{^ate 
their work with more satisfaction: Lucy, with a few- 
exclamations of delight ; Harry, with sober, silent ad- 
miration. They sto<Kl before their balloon, and won- 
dered that it had ever come toj^ether ; and father and 
mother, and Lady Digby and Sir Rupert, successively 
joined in the same surprise and admiration, with sin- 
cere congratulations. In the moment of success, the 
general gave due credit to his lieutenant Lucy, without 
whose assistance, as he was proud to acknowledge, all 
his generalship would have been of no avail. He mnid- 
somely acknowledged the skill with which all had been 

Eerformed that was left to her discretion; though, per- 
aps, he still more admired that which those in com- 
mand often prefer to ability— prompt and mute obedi- 
ence. 

It was a fine evening— -the sun just setting— out thejr 
bore their balloon to an open space in t^ park ; it 
was suspended (h>m the top of the pedes which had 
been prepared, and the burning charcoal was plac^ 
under the openiR| at the bottom, to inflate it In a 
lew minutes the flaccid bag began to swell out, fokl 
after fold. The last sleam of sunset, however, disap- 
peared, before it had completely expanded. It now 
pulled slightly against the hands of the hoklers-down : 
they had orders not to let it go till the word of com- 
mand should be given. Lucy, who was one of the 
holders-down, felt that it was hot service ; but Hany 
was beside her, and, emulous of his fortitude, she stood 
firmly till she heard "let go**' Up rose the balloon — 
steady, and majestically high, yet fuH in view; and 
paused a while, hanging in mid-air, hke a silver viooa 
from the blue sky. The balloon again wafted upwards, 
and again stood still. There was now seen a beautiful 
Ught on one of its sides ; Lucy thought it could not come 
from the sun, because it had disappe»ed beneath the 
horizon. It had set for them; buty as her father tdd 
her, those who have ^ne up in balloons have sometimes 
seen the sun set twice ; once while on the earth, and 
once when raised above iu This appearance lasted but 
for a moment or two : a fresh breeze arose — the bal« 
loon sailed rapidly along; they eagerly followed it 
with their eyes, but it did not sail steadily fap ; it wa* 
vered, and turned sidewise, and fell — fell— fell on a 
thorn-busby never more to rise. 
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^H ii all orer,** said Liiey. **Bat was it not bemti^ 
ful, Hany t Have we not had a great deal of pleasure, 
Harry f 

Harry walked on in silence, bearing the mangM 
resiains of the balloon. 

" After all," continued Lucy, '* whe« a balloon does 
not carry any thing up with it, I do not see that it is 
much better than a kite.** 

This insulting remark roused Hany from his silence* 
But when he had said all he could about the ingenuity 
and curiosity of the iuTention, Lucy still pressed him to 
tell what use had l^en made of it ; and Harry, embar* 
rassed, looked to his father and Sir Riipert for assist* 
ance, and whatever they could they supplied. 

Once a balloon had been used for rtcownoitring, that 
is, for discovering the situation, forces, and movements 
of a hostile army. Balloons have also been employed 
in tr3ring some magnetical and electrical experiments. 
One inffenious man employed a balloon on purpose to 
try a philosophical experiment on sound ; he sent up 
explosive materials for this purpose, to be let off at di^ 
ierent heights, but ^e shouts of the crowd below pre- 
vented these from being heard. 

" And nothing more found out yet ! No more use 
made of balloons !" said Lucy. ** On I Harry, whai have 
you to say now t" 

'^That they have gone fast out of favo«dr witii you 
ever since, you read and thought about the danger^*' said 
Harry. . *' However, I must acknowledge it is surprising 
that such a great invention has not yet been of more 
nse.'* 

Sir Rupert observed, that one reason for this had been 
that it was so expensive to make balloons, that poor 
f^losophers could not afford it : the expense, however, 
has now been somewhat diminished by the use of coal- 
gas in the place of hydrogen. Balloons, he said, were 
generally sent up merely as shows-, and paid for by peo* 
pie who went to see them merely for amusement; the 
exhibitors, therefore, thought only of producing a grand 
effect ; for inst»ice, they made one to represent Meg 
Merrilies, another was a figure clothed in a fiame* 
coloured robe, and another was a Pegasus trapsportiag 
a richly-accoutred warrior through the clouds. 

"OhP' said Lucy, "I wish they could manage the 
balloon Pegasus as the man in the Arabian Tales man- 
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aged his flying-horse; by tqrning one peg he went np, 
and by turning another lie. came down." 

"TThat may be done yet, perhaps,*' said Harry, '*ly 
turning one peg to let the air out, and another to let it 
in. If we could but guide balloons, then, indeed, they 
would be useful.'! 

** And not till then," said his father. 

" But do you think, father, do you think. Sir Rupert,** 
said Lucy, '^ that the way of guiding them will ever be 
foimd out ?" 

Harry looked eagerly frqm one to the other, in hdpet 
of a favourable answer. 

They would aot say it was impossible ; they wouM 
not say they thought it probable. 

*^ There was a time wnen it was thought impossiUe 
ta do what is jiow done," said Harry ; ** who knows but 
the means of guiding balloons are close to us, and under 
our eyes and hands, just a? the rarefied air for rsusing 
them was ready long before men invented how to 
use it." , • 

*^ True and sensible," said Sir Rupert. 

Encouraged by this acknowledgment, Harry inqui^ 
red what attempts had ever been made to guide bal- 
loons. He exclaimed, ** What a glorious thing it would 
be! What signifies Uie danger — men mint die some 
way or other." 

" Well done ! well done, Harry !" said Sir Rupert, 
smiling ; *' I believe you have hopes of being a balloon* 
guider. yourself." 

Harry blushed, and was silent. After a pause he said, 
in a low voice, to his father, ** I may, at least, thiiJt on 
the subject, father." 

"There is no reason why you should not^ink of it, 
if you like it, Harry," said his father ; " but many great 
men have thought of it, and failed : there is, however, 
nothing to be ashamed of in this wish ; it springs from 
a praiseworthy ambition." 

*' And let his ambition take its flight," added Sir Ru- 
pert " Recollect our own schemes when we were 
boys; our grand magnet sifieme, and d«r efforts to in- 
vent perpetual motion. The worst that ca|i be said is* 
that, though it does us no harm, it does nobody elM 
any good." . 
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It maybe a satisfae^n to some kind young heart^or to 
some equally kind old heart, to be assured, that Sir Ru- 
pert was not mistaken in his good opinion of his neigh- 
bours and his neighbours' children. The little balloon 
was brought back by one of Farmer Dobson's young 
folks ; but though Farmer D<^)son himself accompanied 
his boy to bring back this stray ^ or waify as he* called it, 
to the lord of the manor, yet it was now little likely to 
be of any further use, and no longer worthy to be plaoed 
among Edward's valuables ; for it had first stuck upoa 
the branch of a tree that overhung Higglesham Ford, 
then it had fallen into the ford, and just at the worst 
{dace it could have fallen — where the cattle came to 
dhnk : some beast had set his foot upon it, and the great 
half-moon rents even Lucy could not hope to repair. 

It was all over with it as a baUoon, but still its re- 
mains were treated with respect, and deposited in a 
drawer with remnants of other turkey-craws. They 
might be of service still to balloons yet unborn, which 
could only be mended by patches of the same stuff. 

" But I do not know whether my son will care about 
balloons so much," said Sir Ruj)ert, ^* now that his ob- 
ject has been accomplished by other means." 

" What was his object 1" asked Hany, eagerly. 

Sir Rupert told him that the seacoast in that neigh- 
bourhood wasr dangerous— vessels had been driven on 
shore, and had been wrecked-^ropetty and lives had 
been lost — and Edward's imagination had been struck 
with the thoughts of contriving means of affording as- 
sistance to these poor shipwrecked people. He Imew 
that it was often of the utmost consequence to be able 
to carry -out a rope from a vessel in distress to the 
shore ; and he had at one time an idek that small bal- 
loons might, when the wind served, be used for this pur- 
pose ; but the object had been lately accomplished in an 
ingenious manner, by simpler means. A method had 
b^n invented of sending a rope from a vessel to the 
shore by means of a kite, which could be made to de- 
scend at any place or time required. " By-the-by, Harry," 
said Sir Rupert, *you cannot do better than read the 
account of this invention ; I am sorry we did not think 
of it sooaer, that we might have tried it ; but you shall 
nave the book, and take it home with you. I dare say 
yon will be able'to make a kite of this sort for yourself. 

n. I 17 
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It is a n«(w and perfectly safe invention for yew to try— 
ho-^gam necessary — no fire — nothing dangtrensr-^and 
aomething roally within your power and present mean* 
to accomplish for a useful purpose." < 

.. Harry's mind seized the idea instantly with enthu- 
siasm. 

" Yes,"* added Sir Ruptert, «*even the ^ct^c kifef^ 
whidi 4iew ^wn lightning from the dou^s^and which 
led to the* use of conductors, to save us from tha^ danger 
ofthunder-stonns, coulft not he more iiseful ^an sudb m 
kite as this, whidi n^lght save the livetf of thousands:^ 

Sir Rupert went wim Harry immediately to the lihnury 
to look for thi&-book, and some othets which he mm 
Lucy wiwied to borr«) w. They we»^ w^come to any, 
upon conditUMi that they wrote down their names lo 
what was called ithe Book-beoLn .small yolume which 
lay wi(h the eataloj^ue qpcm tne library table, wid in 
wrach a debtor and creditor account was regularly kept 
of all thai were borrowed and returniick 

Besides the forty-first volume of the.TraDsa^tions-of 
the Society for the Bacouragettent of ^rta, in which 
there was the description o# the kite,1i^rry wrote down, 
" Priestley's History of Vision, 2 vols.,** in w^h h^parr 
ticularl)r wanted to read about the eamera-obs^ura. 
Lucy wished^o have that boo^ of Franklin's, which s^e 
hadlieen lookii^ at tHe day ^ey were at the electrical 
machine, for the sake of some letters mbich 4^ had 
seen at the end of the volume. Harrv found the volume 
again readily for Lucy. What she alludedi^o were enti- 
tled Letters to a Young Lady on Philosophical Subjects, 
in one of which the author says to-hery>^' Your obsemw- 
tion on what you have lately read concemipff insects U 
very just and soUd. Supe^cial winds are a|pt lo^dttl{»se 
those who make that part of the worlds their stud]^ as 
mere triflers ; but certainly the world has been vary 
much obliged to them." 

Lucy wished aljib' for a little vc^uine which she had 
seen in Lady Digit's bookcase, ca&ed Nonijahad, ^ 
beginning of wluch had 'Excited her curiosi^-. Lady 
Di^by consented, though it was a very favounte bopk^ 
as It had been given to her by her fatfier when she was 
about Lucy's aee. She also lent her two very interest- 
ing accounte^f shipwrecks ; " The Loss of the Winter- 
ton," and the " Voyage of the Alceste." 

Sir Rupert's lasl kindness to Harry aAd Lucy was the 
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iMiding and explaining to them the use of il jtpUi^graph^ 
an iustraflient for reducing maps or drawings^ Dr. 
WoUastdn-s Ctunera Lucida he promised to ishow Harry 
the next time he came to see him. ^ 

Harry was very happy to hear those words, the next 
time. ^ ^ 

Sir Rupert expressed his desire to see hioiand Lucy 
again whenever their fatlier and mother would bring 
them ; and it was settled that they should speoi another 
fortnight at Digby Castle, making it their way home. 

As Lucy was listening^ most attentively to this inter- 
esting- arrangement, ^^he was startled by the sound of a 
carnai^'e : she looked out of the windaw, and saw that it 
was their own, driving lo the door. ^ 

"Is it possible r" cried nhe, " I thought it Jwas mueh 
earlier. Oh \ there is mamma with lier bonnet-on ! , I 
did not think it was near bonne I4ime yet," /;■ • 

But alas I it was come lo that time, and to thft last 
^ moment when she must any f^ood-by\ 

How often they said good-by it would be Inpossible 
to recount. We are sure of once in the drawing-room 
— once on the steps of the house — once on the steps of 
the carriage — and again at the carriage window, and a 
good-by as they passed the poner's lodge, to the mother 
of A sty an ax. 

But the present moment, as usual, pressed its claims 
to attention, and had its claims allowed, Harry hejpni 
to settle the books in the carriage. Of their inconveni- 
ditarrangeoi^at, in the moment of farewell, ncme of the 
party had been fully sensible. But now it hurt Harry's 
mechanical feej^gs to see parcels sliding and slipping, 
miable to stay m tfie places assigned them, as these 
^i^x^e In' dtect opposition 1^ the laws of gravity. He 
set about to alter .their arrangement, promising to make 
it ii||initely more convenient to everybody. How in- 
convenient his elbows were to his mother during this 
ope^tfbn need not be represented; it will readfly be 
conceived by all %bo have ever hee^ in a carriage witib 
a sutler, . • 

.Scarcely had Harry pieked the books, and Lucy 
placed the greaGt; nosegay to her satisfaction in one of 
the pockets of the carriage, than they began a com- 
parison ^of their feelings during their lisit at Digby 
Cattle. 

♦♦ I have been very, very happy !" said Lucy. " Harry, 
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let me tell yoq all the thhiffs wliich I likedi and kben 
you may tell me what you liked best.*' 

What he or what Lpcy liked best it was difficult to 
decide : Lucy seemed to think thatf ** all was best." — " I 
hope," she added, " that Lady Digby's nephews and nie- 
ces may be there at our next visit ; now happily we sbaU 
play at hide and seek in 4he tmnuUtd apartmenta! I 
know a place where you wo^M not find me for a year 
if I did not tell you— up through the tn^idoor, near the 
little staircase leading to that observatory whicli you 
have not seen." 

'* I am to see the observatory, and Saturn and his 
ring, next time," said Hany, ** if next time ever comes," 

" If! to be sure it will," said Lucy. •" We have not 
seen half the t>ark yet — we shall have delightful walks 
with Lafly Digby — she likes long, rambling, «crambling 
walks, fiarry, is not she a nice woman 1" 

** Nti," said- Harry. ^' I like her because, she is not 
nice." 

*' Not in the bad sen^e you mean ; not ever nic&f' said 
Lucy. 

*' VeS)" said Harry t *' I mean, that 4Bhe is not one of 
those who have al^vays fine shoes, and who can never 
stir out of the house except on a fine day. She has 
strong shoes, and has the use of her feet, and her 
hands, and her'he^d." • 

*^ And knows where every thing ten be/ound that is 
wanted," said Lucy, " and k%ep6 every thing in order." 

*• Yet does not plague everybody," said Harry, " by 
being too exact. Some people take every book off tiie 
tables the moment one leaves the room^ and p^ut every 
thing out of the way, which they call putting things by.^ 

" That would not suit Sir Rupert,*' said Lucy; *♦ he 
said he did not like the look of any room where there 
were no books, and no signs of people being comforta- 
bly employed. I love the look of the library and the 
drawing-room at Digby Castle: very different, from 
Newcourt Hall, a fine house aunt Pierrepoint took me 
to last year. My dear Harry, you can have no idea how 
tiresome it was! Lady Newcourt sat or lay on the 
sofa all day long, without having any thing in the world 
to do!" 

"I s1^>pos• the poor woman .was a cripple,** said 
Harry. 

^ No, she was not a oripole," said Lucy ; '^ she eould 
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dance, though she eonld ^not walk. But I snppoee thai 
some days she was iU, thongh she ate and drank like 
other people oTery day: yet it was always said that 
Lady Newcourt was so very delicate ! There was lo 
be no wind in the room, and no noise-^all the company 
talked in whispers ; butindeed that was no loss, for no- 
body ever said any thing worth hearing ; nobody laughed, 
and nobody was allowed to yawn, excei^ng Loid New* 
court himself. He did yawn indeed ; and aunt Pierre- 
point was so cruel as to send me to bed one evening for 
a fit of yawning, which I caught from him — so 1 never 
looked at him again in the evening; indeed, I did not 
like looking at him at any time. At breakfast he was 
so pale and miserable ; at dinner, so red and cross ; and 
at night, so stupid and sleepy. I believe he was unhap- 
py, because he had never anv thing to say.** 

*^fiut many people are happy enough when Uiey 
have not any thing to say,^' interrupted Harry. 

" Are they I" said Lucy, doubtingly. • 

"Certainly," said Harry. "Jlen are often happy 
when they say noduug : for one, I am sure I am often 
happiest when — " 

** You ! yes," interrupted Lucy; " but there is a great 
deal of difference between saying nothing, and having 
nothing to say ; besides. Lord Newcourt not onl^ had 
nothing to say, but nothing to do. Poor man ! with all 
his riches, and his fine Newoourt-house, and Newcourt- 
park, he was the most unhappy person I ever saw. 
Now I will make his face for you, Harry." 

Hanr could not help laughing at Lucy's imitation of 
Lord Newcourt's dull face. She was going on mimick- 
ing his lord^p's yawn, and the manner in which Lady 
Newcourt lolled on the sofa, and her drawling, affected 
voice ; but her mother stopped her, by saying that she 
advised her not to acquire the habit of mimicry. 

" Though it may be entertaining at the moment, Lucy, 
it is dangerous ; it would make you disliked ; and, what 
is worse, might lead you to say and do what is ill- 
aatured, and for which you ought to be disliked." 

'* Oh ! mamma, I hope not," said Lucy; ** I did not 
mean to be illnatured, but I cannot help seeing the dif- 
ference between people who are sensible or agreeable, 
and those who are stupid, or affected, or disagreeable. 
How can I help, mamma, seeing the difference between 
Lord and Lady Newcourt, with their ways of going on 
17* 
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ftt Newcoort-house, and Sir Rnpert and Lady BMft 
and their manner of spending their time at Digby Cas- 
tle. You would not wish, mamma, would you, that I 
should not perceive the difference, and that I should like 
them all equally V' 

" Certainly I should not, ray dear Lucy,** answered 
her mother. ** I am very glad that you can judge and 
distinguish what it is in the characters, and manners, 
and habits of those you see which makes them agree- 
able or disagreeable^ happy or miseralde ; and I should 
be very sorry, by what I say now, to put any restramt 
upon your expressing before me, as well as to your 
brother, your natural feelings and opinions." 

''Oh, mamma, you need not fear that," said Lucy; 
" I should never feel afraid to speak before you ; yon 
tell me so gently and kindly when you think me wrong. 
Now, Harry, stop me, pray, the next time I begin to 
mimic anybody; and do not laugh, because that en- 
courages me. I do not think I was quite right either, 
mamma, in another thing which, periiaps, you did not 
hear me say— about aunt Pierrepoint*s being so cruel as 
to send me to bed for yawning. I should not have said 
that, because she was very kind to me, ajad I should be 
very sorry to be ungrateful — I should not have tc^ the 
only little thing she did that was unjust." 

" Very true, my dear Lucy ; and I am sure, since you 
have this generous feeling, that I need say no more on 
the subject." 

" Mother," said Harry, " I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion ; not on my own account, for I cannot <;omplain of 
anybody having been unjust to me— but when children 
have been punished unjttstly, I want to know how they 
can help recollecting it." 

" Th^ cannot help recollecting it," said his mother, 
"but they can prevent themselves Arom talking or 
thinking of it, by which means they will avoid fixing the 
impression more strongly in the memory ; and if, on the 
other hand, they try to recollect the kindness that has 
been shown to them, they will avoid the dahger which 
Lucy so justly dreads, of becoming ungrateful." 

" Yes, mamma," said Lucy, *• I recollect hearing of 
that ungrateful girl, Miss Kit^ Maples, who said—" 

Her father interrupted her recollections, and gently 
desired her to look out at a place they were just passing. 
" Let us talk," said he, " of things, not of perwms." 
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He stopped the carriage for a few minates, that they 
might look at the buildiiig which was near the road. 

** What a strange, ugfy-looking htmse,'* exclaimed 
Lucy. ^ It is neither a house nor a castle !" 

''This was the mode of building," said her father, 
*' which followed the time of GoUiic castles in En^and. 
When fortified castles were no longer wanted for de- 
fence, people began to build houses with walls less 
thick, and without the moat, drawbridge, and portcuUis ; 
they retained something of the old castle appearance, 
by way of grandeur, or because they had been used to 
it. tet this style of buikLing, which Lucy dislikes, ap- 
pears now to be useless; and that is one reason, I 
think, why it looks ugly. Those blind towers, for in- 
stance, in which there are neither loopholes to shoot 
through with bow and arrow, nor Mondows to light even 
a narrow staircase, are ridiculous." 

A short time after this, as they droye through a 
town, they took notice of some very old-looking houses, 
which seemed to be built of wood; they had projecting 
windows, which, in the second story, jutted out far into 
the street ; and others, like checkered frames of black 
wood and white plastering : on one of these they saw 
the date 1560. Such houses were common, as their 
father told them, in the times of Elizabeth and James. 

'' Did not we come through tliis town on our way to 
Digby Castle t" said Lucy. '^ I wonder that I never took 
notice of these odd-looking houses ; did you, Harry t" 

*' No," said Harry, " we were thinking of something 
else, I suppose." 

''But now," saAd Lucy, "that we have seen that 
Grbthic castle and chapel, and- that we have learned a 
little about such things, we take more notice of other 
buildings, and we feel interested about them» which is 
very pleasant." 

As they went on a little further they met some 
loaded timber-carriages, and on one was a stone pillar, 
which, as one of Uie drivers told them, had been 
brought by water from far off; they were going "to a 
nobleman's place near hand, who is building a fine 
house." Harry's father found, that by turning a little 
out of their direct road they could see it, and he ordered 
the postillion to drive that way. When they arrived, 
they got out of the carriage to look at the building ; the 
scaffoldings were up, and many workftien busy at worii : 
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hut enough was finished for Harry to see the style^of 
architecture. It was Grecian, with a portico sumiorted 
by Doric columns. Lucy said the front looked very 
like the print of a temple which they had seen the day 
before, among the prints at Digby Castle* She could 
not recollect the name of it. Harry knew it was the 
temple of Minerva, but it had another name, the Parthe* 
nan.* The architect heard what they said, and told 
them that this was built after the model of the Parthe* 
non. He then spoke of some new buildings in London, 
and made use of several terms which they did not un- 
derstand ; but Harry had now seen and heard enough to 
make him anxious to learn more on these subjects. 
^How much there is to learn,'' said he, in gettmg into 
the carriage, *' not only about building, bat about every 
thing!" 

'* Yes," said Lucy, ** that puts me in mind of ' Alps on 
Alps arise.' Harry, do you recollect that !" 

''Alps on Alps!" said Harry; '^what can you mean, 
Lucy 1" 

She began to repeat some well-known Unes of Pope. 
Hatry recollected them ; he had learned them from her 
some months before this time, and he begged that she 
would let him try if he oojold repeat them. '* Only give 
me time," said he ; *' when I stop, do not tell me the 
next word directiy." 

** Very well ; if you are out I wiU not put you in till 1 
have counted a hundred, and that surely will be time 
enough for you to think, and for meio be silent." 

Harry began boldly — * 

" « Fired at first sight with what—' » 

But with what or by what he was fired, he could not 
recollects Lucy^s hundred was fairly counted, and the 
last ten slowly tolled out. 

He observed that these first Hnes, which he knew 
were something about the muse, he had always found 
very difficult, Iwt that if Lucy would repeat four or five, 
he knew he could then go on cleverly. Lucy repeated— 

" ' Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we 'tempt the height of arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths b^und.* ** 

*'Fram the Ofssk wmd P^artknot^ The ViisilL 
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" Stop,** interrupted Harry, " here is my difficulty ; I 
never could learn this by heart, because 1 do not under* 
stand it. *Nor see the lengths behind:^ bekmd 1 think 
should be before. Does not the author mean, that in 
climbing the height of the arts, we cannot see the 
length of the way before us?" 

'* He does ; but tl^e word behind is here used in an- 
other sense." 

** What sense ?" said Harry. 

** Why, for instance," answered Lucy, ** if you take 
awa^r a little from what we have to leani, yet a great 
deal is left behind." 

^^till there is a puzzle," said Harry, *'as there al- 
ways is when a word is used that has two senses ; we 
do not know in which to take it." 

•* Well, I cannot help it," said Lucy, " let me go on. 
You must not be so exact in poetry. You will see by 
what is coming that I am right. 

" ' But more advanced, behold, with strange surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise.''^ 

" Science !" interrupted Harry. " Now, my dear^ I 
can go on myself. 

** * So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clouds and mountams seem the last ; 
But those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way ; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eves, 
Hills peep o*er niUs, and Alps on Alps arise.' '* 

" Quite perfect," said Lucy. 

** And very well repeated," said his mother. 

" Because I like these lines very much," said Harry. 
^In this poetry there is some sense as well as -sound," 
added he. " It is true and it's pretty, and it's wise and 
it's witty." 

" My dear Harry, that is rhyme ! You will be a poet 
at last," cried Lucy. 

''^It will be a long time first," said Harry. "In the 
meantime here we are at home ; here is Dame Pey- 
ton's cottage." 

"And how well the roof looks, papa," said Lucy; 
" and there is Dame Peyton coming out to welcome us." 

"Mamma, do not you think that porch woukl be 
13 
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ibuch pretlter if it were covered with iMmeysackle. I 
will pLBUit tome there to-morrow, or cuttings of dematu^ 
mamma, or some quick-growing climber.^ 



It may be feared, that after all the dissipation— or, if 
dissipation be not the proper word, all the amusement 
and variety they had enjoyed during this last fortnight 
at Digby Castle, Harry and Lucy might find it dull at 
Rupert CkHtage. It will be feared by those who best 
know the nature of boys, that after the great excite- 
ment of the workshop and the laboratory, with novel- 
ties mechanical, chymical, electrical, and aerial, open* 
ing to his view every day and hour, Harry would not 
be able to settle soberly to his necessary employments, 
and to plod on daily through the requisite portions of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics. It will and must be 
feared by^ all who equally well know the nature of girls, 
that after the polite praise and incessant attention paid 
to her by those two most uncommonly kind people. Sir 
Rupert and liady Digby, Lucy would droop Uke a plant 
suddenly removed from sunshine to shade. 

Harry and Lucy*s father and mother had their fears 
on these points undoubtedly, and with some reason — as 
all fathers and mothers, as well as masters and govern* 
esses, will confess, those only excepted who have been 
blessed or cursed with the care of eaiiy prodigies of 
prudence. 

It should be remarked, that a few words said by Sir 
Rupert Digby to both Harry and Lucy, had operated on 
their minds to prepare them to watch over themselves 
on their return home. He had shown that uncommon 
4egree of justice, which considers not only what is 
agreeable to young people at the moment, but what is 
io happen afterward to them, and to those who have the 
every-day care of providing for their happiness. 

^ You know, Harry, that if I were constantly living 
with you, I could not afford to give up to you so much 
of my time ; and I hope jovl wul prove to your father 
and to yourself, when you go home, that I have done 
you no mischief. Lucy will, I think, follow your ex* 
lample, whatever it may be, and this will be an addition* 
al motive for your assiduity.'* 

Harrys had these words m his recollection the mcMii- 
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tng after he came home ; aaid when left entirely to fainw 
Belf, in his own room, he went to hit mathematics firat^ 
and then finished his portion of Greek and Latin, befdre 
he tried the new glasses in his eamera-obsconu When 
Lncy knew this, she could not for very shame go, as 
i^e had been desperately tempted to do, to Nouijahad 
instead of to arithmetic. 

After breakfast there was a new stmgffle in their 
minds : Harry was tempted by the sight of the books of 
shipwrecks, and was attracted by the titles, in large 
characters, of the loss of the Alceste and of the Winter- 
ton ; and a page on which she opened in Nouijahad, 
describing the good genius crowned with flowers, was 
almost irresistible to Lucy. 

^It will be an evil genius to you, Lucy/' said her 
mother ; '* for if once it catches hold of you, it will keep 
you from every thing else ; of this I warn you, for I 
have m3rself felt the power of that genius. Our duties 
must be done first, and then pleasures can be enjoyed 
in comfort.'* 

" 1 understand you, mamma,*^ said Lucy. " Tliere ! I 
have put away Nouijahad. But look at If arry, deep in 
the midst of the shipwrecks, though he advised me not 
to touch the books." 

Harry threw down the Winterton, and ran oflf to hia 
business. 

Lucy had undertaken to make a frock for Dame Pey- 
ton's grandchild ; but, to say the truth, it had been a 
long time about, and was in danger of becoming as yel-* 
low as certain Indian muslin dresses, which |he brack 
servants, who are employed to embroider them for their 
mistresses, wind round their waists, and trail about the 
house for months, working at the flower or the leaf in 
the intervals of domestic employments. Lucy's frock 
was an example of beautiful running, and equally beao^ 
tiM back-stitching, with one little border of satin stitch, 
smooth as any, save that which Parisian fingers can 
perform. Her mother now reminded her that it ought 
to be completed, as the christening of the child was 
fixed for the next Sunday. There was one row of 
back-stitching yet to be done. Back-stitching, as every* 
body knows, is desperately tiresome ; but what will not 
hearty ffood-will, aided by a little good sense, and a lit* 
tie g<K>a example, accomplish t 

'* Harry has done all he promised," thought Lucyt 
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" and 80 wiU I. Mamma shall see that I am not i^oiled 
by all the amusement we bad at Digby Castle;^ so 
Uiinking, and acting accordingly, she completely finish- 
ed her work, and held it up before her mother's .appro- 
ving eyes. 

It happened that Harry and Lucy were to sp^)d that 
evening at home by themselves, their father and mother 
having gone to dnnk tea with the good old vicar, at a 
few miles distance. They had many pleasant things to 
(kC Lucy, in the first place, went to try her frock on 
the baby. The joy that appeared in Dame Peyton's 
eyes overpaid Lucy for the labour of the work. The 
baby was asleep in the cradle, but the grandam, with- 
out ceremony, took it up to array it in its new vest- 
ments ; and while Harry was out, digging the border 
ready for the cuttings of honeysuclde and clematis, 
round the porch, the grandmother and Lucy had leisure 
to admire how pretty the child looked in its christening 
robe. The dame oidy wished that its mother were at 
home to see it ; but the mother bad gone to Digby Cas- 
Ue to visit her husband, who was a footman there. 

Harry came into the cottage just to let Lucy know 
that he had dug the border for her, and must now run 
off to finish a job of his own— some steps which he was 
making to a bathins-place, near Dame Peylon's cottage. 
He told Lucy that he should finish his work in half aa 
hour, 'and that then he would come to her. 

" Pray, my dear Lucy," said he, ** wait for me at the 
seat ; do not come to see whether I have done my work, 
for 1 promise you I will go to you as soon as, I can, and 
then we will read the shipwreck of the Winterton to- 
gether. Pray stay there patiently. " 

Lucy promised to wait for him patiently. There was, 
she thought, little danger of her not keeping this prom- 
ise, when she had such a book as Nouijahad to read. 
She read, and read on ; at last, pausing at a good rest- 
ing-place, just where Nourjahad sinks into lus second 
hundred years' sleep, Lucy looked round her, and saw 
the lengthened shadows of the evening. There was 
within view of her seat a projecting point of rock, whose 
shadow H^ry had alwai^ consulted as his dial. Lucy 
now looked at its long dark form upon the water, and 
said to herself— 

'* It must be growing late, very late : I wonder Harry 
is not come " - 
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She stood up, dnd looked along the path— no Harry— 
ifething was to be seen*; She considered what could 
have kept him so long. 

'* Periiaps some of the steps were wrong,'' said she to 
herself, *^ and he has stayed to alter them. I have a 
mind to go and see — ^but no, he begged that 1 would be 

Eatient, and particularly desired me to stay for hun 
ere." 

She took up her book again, and read on a little fur- 
ther, but with divided interest ; every now and then look- 
ing up to see whether he was coming ; at length, una- 
ble to ^x her attention any longer, she put down the 
book. For the last two pages she did not know what 
she was reading. She had been inventing all manner of 
things that could have befallen Harry. 

*' 1 must go and see what has become of him," thought 
she. *' Why should not II He bid me wait for hmi, 
that we might read the shipwreck hefe together ; but if 
I stay «ny longer it will be so dark that we cannot read. 
Hark, he is coming." No, it was only th& rustling of the 
leaves. 

** I cannot wait any longer— I may be of use to hiim — 
I wUl go. Oh ! there he is ! I see him among the trees ! 
I am glad I stayed." 

It was only a dog — ^but a boy followed, running full 
speed up the path towards her. Dame Pe^rton's grand* 
son ! Lucy tried to go forward to meet him ; but she 
was so much frightened that she could not stir. 



" What is the matter? Where is my brother? Oh, 
speak," cried Lucy, when the boy came near enough to 
be heard. 

The boy, trying to look and speak composedly, an- 
swered, " Master Harry is at home, miss, by this time ; 
I met him at the turn of the road with master and mis- 
tress, and Master Harry sent me oflf here to tell you, 
miss, not to wait no longer for he, but to come home, if 
you be pleased, miss." 

" Is that all 1" said Lucy, relieved for a moment from 
her fright. *' But that is not all, I am sure, by your look. 
Something bad has happened— tell me at once." 

" Why, miss, our house has been on fire, and half the 
roof burnt, they say. I can't tell how it happened j 1 
n. 18 
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gbIj ipet Master Harry and the folks as I was a going 
towards home, just at the turn of the road. Grandmother 
was the first I met, and she asked me where I had been ; 
and I said with the cows $ then she told me how our 
house had been all in a blaze, more than an hour agOf 
and that the child in the cradle would have been burnt 
to dea^ only for Master Harry : not a soul was near the 
house but he when th^ flames broke out, grandmother 
told me. ^he was gone to the wood to pick stick^^ 
mother was at the Castle — Betty had just runned out, I 
can?t say where — " 

" Oh, never mind that, tell me about my brother," 
cried lAicy. 

*' I can't, miss^ for I donH know no more than that he is 
badly burnt. I saw his father carrying of him home/^ 

" Carrying him ! then it must be bad indeed,'' thought 
Lucy. 

Shp asked no further questions, but set off running 
home as fast as she could. Want of breath forced her 
soon to slacken her speed, and the boy overtaking heri 
begged her not to be so much terrified. . 
. *' I dmnot think Master Harry is very badly hurt, be« 
cause* he spoke quite like his self— strong ^od cheerful 
— and his face is nof burnt, miss, that I am clear sure 
of, for I saw it* quite plain, as he turned his head back 
over his father's shoulder, beckoning to me,.and sent me 
off" with his love to you, miss, and to beg you wduld not 
be frightened, which I had not time to tell you." 

Lucy ran on while the boy was 6a3dng this : she felt 
as if she could not get on fast, do what she would; at 
last she reached the house, and made her way through 
the people who were standing in the passage. She tried 
softly to open the door of her mother's room, where she 
heard that Harry was, but it was fastened : her faXher 
from within opened it, inquiring eagerly if a messen- 
ger he had sent to the apothecary's in the village had 
returned. 

" Here he comes," said Lucy, V with a bottle in his 
hand." 

Her father seized the bottle, asking if the surgeon was 
coming. 

No, he was gone to a patient ten miles off, and would 
not be back till morning. 

Her father had not eeen Lucy, but she caught hold of 
his arm, and asiked if she might see Harry t 
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*^ Yes, you can help your mother. But can you com* 
mand yourself, Lucy 1 Do not come in, if you can- 
not—" 

" I can — I will — ^" said Lucy. " Only tell me what I 
can da for him;" and throwing off her bonnet and 
gloY^s, she went in. It was worse than she expected* 
When she heard groans from Harry, who bore pain 
so well, she knew he must suffer dreadfully: going 
nearer, she saw him lying on his side, the arm down to 
the elbow covered with huge white blisters, or in some 
placet raw, and of a fiery red, his v^ole frame writhing 
m ag!ony ! Lucy could not help shrinkinff at this sight, 
but sne made no exclamation. She looked at her mother 
to inquire what could be done. Her mother was wet- 
ting some soft linen rags with spirits of turpentine* 
which her father poured out of the bottle. These were 
gently laid on the inflamed parts of the arm, taking great 
care not to break the blisters. Lucy could scarcely bear 
to see it done — th# first touches gave Harry such torture, 
even with all his mother's care and dehcacy of hand. 
She was now desired to take her mother's place^ kad to 
keep the linen on Harry's arm and shoulder wet wi^ 
the turp£tttin«; Lucy's hands trembled when she be- 
gan, but.l^ey soon became more 'steady ^ tlie conscious- 
ness that what she was doing would relieve her broth- 
er, gave her courage. To her unspeakable satisfaction, 
his groans became less frequent ; in a few minutes his 
features, which had been all drawn up, came to them- 
selves ; and opening his- eyes for a moment, he looked 
up at Lucy, and said, " Thank you, dear Lucy." 

His father and mother were employed in melting ba- 
silicon ointment, and mixing it with the oil of turpen* 
tine, in a small saucepan ; a process that required great 
caution to prevent the vapour of that very inflammable 
oil from taking fire.^ This preparation was now ready. 
His mother, with a soft feather, smeared it over the 
whole surface of the wound, and then spread Ae rest 
of it on a large rag, which she gently laid over aU. 
Scarcely was the operation finished, when Harry's head 
sunk upon his pillow, and he dropped asleep ; this was 
in about fifteen minutes from the first application of the 
turpentine. 

Lucy left the room, by her mother's desire, to go to 
bed ; and as she was moving very softly through the 
passage, she found Dame Peyton sitting there, waiting 
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for some account of Harry. When she heard tlmt he 
was easy, and asleep, she went away repeating — 

"Bless him! God bless him !" 

For some days Harry was so feverish, that' the sur« 
ffeon had forbidden all conversation in his room-; but at 
last he was allowed to talk a little^ and Lucf being most 
anxious to hear how the accident had happened, she 
said, '• I left you, Harry, when you wete going to woric 
at the steps. Go on from that." 

He had been at work, he said, very busily, finishing 
those steps, and growing warm, had thrown off his coat, 
when suddenly observing a great light over the trees, 
near Dame Peyton^s cottage, he went up the bank, and 
saw flames coming from the roof; he ran on to the 
house— the house door was locked — he knocked and 
called in vain, but hearing the cries of the child, he 
broke the fastening of a lattice window, and sprung into 
the kitchen ; thick smoke almost blinded him ; he knew, 
however, that it was in the little parlour, and feeling 
adong the wall, he was partly guided by its cries, till 
these were overpowered by loud yells, which burst out 
in some place over his head. He found the parlour 
door, but it stuck so fast that he could not push, it open. 
He heard the (ustUng of the flames — he pushed again 
with all his force, and the door gave way. * Firelight 
now glared upon him from the roof; Harry saw the cra- 
dle at the opposite side of the room ; he snatched up 
the infant, and made his way back through the suffo- 
cating smoke and pieces of blazing thatch, which were 
now falling. He put the infant out first ; in jumping 
after it, he perceived something on fire about himself, 
and when he came into the air, he found his shirt-sleeve 
in a blaze ; he threw himself on the ground, in hopes to 
extinguish the flame ; but, as fast as he extinguished it 
in one place, it appeared in another. No help was near. 
The pain was intense ! 

This was all Haprry could tell of what had happened, 
till he awakened again, as he described it, and heard a 
confusion of voices, and found himself in his father's 
arms. 

Dame Pe3rton had come morning, noon, and night, to 
inquire how he was, and very much wished to see him. 
He*was now able, in Lucy's ofHuion, and in his own, to 
see her, and Lucy admitted both the dame and the moth- 
er of the child, who were anxiously waiting at the door. 
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ThejBother softly aDproactaed his bedside, with herio' 
fant in her arms, judiciously consideiing that no sight 
oould be ipore gratifying to Harry. Their thanks were 
silent— the tears came into th^ eyes as they looked at 
him, sgad Dame Peyton uttered oae low and fervent 
" God bless him"— not a word more. Eyen Harry, with 
hi» horror of flaUery and dread of being thanked, was 

E leased ; especially when the infant stretched out its 
ttle arms towards him, and smiled. 

Harry asked if they had found out what the yells 
came from which he had heard in the loft ! 

The dame told him that they came from her cat, which 
had been burnt there with its kittens. 

He then wished to know if the whole of the new roof 
had been burnt, and how it had caught fire ? 

Yes, the roof was all bumt,^but not much other dam« 
age had been done. How the house first took fire no 
one could tell. Betsy declared that all was safe when 
she went out; — no clothes — nothing left near the- fire- 
place, and Uie fire was very low. As far as they coidd 
judge, the fire had broken out in the loft 

Harry thought that perhaps the chimney might have 
some crack in it ; but no, it had been examined, and 
Dame Peyton repeated that it was most extraordinary 
that a fire should break out in a loft when nobody had 
been in it, or so much as up the stairs which led to iU 
for two days before — of this Betsy and she were cer- 
tain. No creature had been up there. 

*' Except the cat," as Lucy observed. It just occur- 
red to her that the dame's favourite tabby cat had been 
the cause of all the mischief Lucy recollected to have 
often seen her lying in the ashes almost under the grate. 
She thought it possible that Tabby had gone up to her 
kittens in the loft with a. bit of cinder sticking to her, 
which might have set fire to the straw in which she and 
her kittens were lyin^. 

This seemed very likely to all but Dame Pe3rton, who 
could not bear that the blame should be brought home 
to her poor dear tabby. In zeal for the memory of the 
best of cats. Dame Peyton forgot the under tone proper 
to a sick-room, and she was in loud demonstration of 
the impossibility of that which probably had happened, 
when the door opened, and the surgeon entered. The 
room was cleared instantly. Even Lucy, notwilhstand* 
ing her protests^ns of innocence and {ttomiiea of per* 
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petual silence, fofnd herself in the passage, and the 
door closed against her. '' 

The surgeon pronounced that Harry had still much 
fever; and he found, that though the bum was rapidly 
healing, yet his patient could not raise himself, nor turn 
in his bed, without much pain. Upon fofOier examina- 
tion, the surgeon discovered that Harry had received a 
severe strain, the consequences of which might, he said, 
be very serious. He feared that it would be necessary 
for Harry to continue confined to a horizontal position 
for some time. 

** How long, sir t" said Harry, in an intrepid tone. 

As far as the surgeon could guess, it would probably 
be some weeks before Harry could walk. He might at- 
tempt it sooner, but if he did, it would be at a great risk ; 
on the contrary, if he submitted quietly and steadily to 
this confinement, in all human probability he would per- 
fectly recover, and be as well and active as ever. ^ 

The moment he was convinced of the reason and ne- 
cessity of the case, Harry was perfectly submissive, 
and, bletter than submissive — resolute to bear and for- 
bear whatever was prescribed. When the surgeon had 
left the room, Harry, looking up, and seeing his mothr 
er's anxious eyes fixed upon him, smiled, and said, *' Do 
not be afraid for me, or of me, mother; you shall see 
how ffood and how well I shall be ; a few weeks will 
soon be over ; and though I am to lie flat, I may use my 
hands and arms, I suppose, as soon as my bum is well; 
and I can read and entertain myself, and, what is better, 
I shall have Lucy to read to me, and talk to me. You 
need not pity me, mother ; I am not to be pitied at alL 
Was not It veiy fortunate that I was there, and in time 
to save the child? Think of the delight I felt when I 
^ot it safe out of the window, and the joy of hearing 
It squall again, of being certain it was alive ! I am 
sure that, and the pleasure I have just had in seeing the 
mother and child, and the old woman too, are enough to 
pay me for all. The surgeon, you know, said we might 
thank God it was no worse, and I thank God it is so 
well. Think, mother, of my having been the means of 
saving a fellow-creature. I am sure I do, with all my 
heart and soul, thank God." 

After all this excitement, his nurses wisely left }iim 
to repose. He fell into a sound sleep. How long he 
might hare slept none can tell, for he was wakened. 
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much to Lacy*8 prorocation, by a lood knock at the hall 
door. It was Sir Rupert Digby — ^not he, surely, that 
gave the thundering knock; no» that was his fool of a 
groom, for even wise men sometimes have foolkh 
grooms. 

Sir Rupeit Xligby was allowed to come into Harry's 
room, and Lucy was struck by the melancholy expres- 
sion of his countenance, which did not clear up when 
Harry's own cheerful voice assured him that he now suf- 
fered but httle, and that he hoped to be quite well in a 
few weeks, and able to go to Digby Castle; at these 
words Sir Rupert shook his head sorrowfully, and said — 

*• We shall not be there to meet you, my dear. We 
are oUiged to set out immediately for the Continent.'* 

One of Lady Dixy's nieces, as they had heard this 
morning, had been taken dangerously ill, and they were 
foing to her. This was a farewell visit from Sir Rupert. 
Lady Digby could not come — she was too busy, and too 
unhappy. 

Hairy and Lucy were very sorry, but they were not 
so selAsh as to think much of their own httle disap- 
pointment, and Harry was grateful to Sir Rupert for 
thinking of him at such a time. Sir Rupert had indeed 
UiOught of every thing that could contribute to Harry's 
ease and comfort in his absence, and now offered the 
key of his library, and the use of his prints and instru- 
ments, which were most gladlv accepted. 

Sir Rupert promised not only to whte to Harry's fa- 
ther, but to Harry himself, if he should see any thing on 
the Continent that he thought might amuse or instruct 
him. 

" Farewell, Harry," said he. " May God bless you, 
and keep alive in your mind the benevolent feelings you 
possess, and the noble desire to improve the faculties 
with which He has endowed you." 



During some succeeding day^, Harry's pulse and his 
own account of himself were at perpetual variance ; he 
asserting that he was well, quite well, while his pulse 
pronounced morning and evening J;he reverse. The 
surgeon preferred the report of the'pulse ; and Harry, 
bound by his wise resolutions, was obliged to submit to 
Doctor Diet and Doctor Quiet, and to have nothing yet 
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to do with Lucy's favourite^ Doctor MerrymaxL Harrjr 
was neither to talk or to be talked to ; neither to read 
or to be read to ; neither to entertain or be entertaitied* 
Lucy, with a face becoming the most discreet of little 
nurses, sat by his bedside, knittitig for him future com- 
fortables, or went about in silence, but never on tiptoe, 
for that Harry detested ; he always wakened when any 
one went on tiptoe ; but moving quietly, yet without 
any appearance of constraint, she freed him from the 
fear of keeping her prisoner. * In about a fortnight his 
arm healed ; but, from the effects of the strain, he was 
still obliged to be a prisoner upon the sofa : for somo 
hours lying, as required, quite flat ; at others, raised 
from that tiresome horizontal penance to a position 
which, with all the advantages of rest, restored him to 
the use of hands, arms, and eyes. This privilege he 
owed to the kindness of his fnend Sir Rupert, who, in 
passing through London, saw and sent him a bed, inval- 
uable to all in his condition. 

The first day it came Harry begged that it might be 
placed in his view, so that he might examine its con- 
struction. He saw that the bedstead was hinged in the 
middle, and that either end could be sloped to any angle 
that was desired, and firmly fixed there by a supporting 
frame, just, as Lucy said, hke her music-desk. There 
were various other contrivances which delighted Har- 
ry ; first as a mechanic, and then as an invalid. He had 
himself raised and lowered till he found the angle which 
was most easy and convenient. Then Lucy was em- 
ployed to make a pasteboard quadrant, and to fosten it 
on the side of the bedframe, so that he could most accu- 
rately, as she said, signify to her his mclinatuma. *^ You 
must allow me that pun, Harry." 

He allowed it to her in consideration of her weU-di- 
vided quadrant. To say the truth, the quadrant was 
found of little use. It was easier to say, *' Put me up to 
the third notch, or to the fifth notch," as the case might 
require. But it is natural to ingenious people, espe- 
cially when young, t6 make use of superfluous inven- 
tions upon common occasions. 

Lucy more than ever rejoiced at having acquired some 
taste for Harry's pursuits ; because, as shie had been his 
best little nurse wnen he was sick, so now she could 
be his most agreeable companion when he was recov* 
•ring. 
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fistaMished (m this most convenient of beds, his next 
object was to add to it a reading and writing-desk, 
which, in its kind, he determined sbould be as perfect as 
the bed. Sundry trials were made sundry ways, and at 
last a desk was contrived by Harry, and executed by the 
carpenter, which was perfectly firm, and yet removea- 
ble at a moment's warning, ceding its place to the din- 
Her, breakfast, or tea-tray. 

It is but justice to Harry to mention, that before he 
thought of all these conveniences in his own establish- 
ment, he had been intent upon getting the roof repaired 
for Dame Peyton. 

Sir Rupert had placed hts carpenter under Harry's or- 
ders, and had agreed to his request, that the house was 
now to be slated. Harry lookedxat his old plan again ; 
and, with his father's concurrence, made some improve- 
ments in this second edition of his roof. When the in- 
genious and admirabie machineiy of Mr. Brunei was a 
few 3Fear8 ago burnt to the ground, he replied, to a let- 
ter of condolence, that he found sufficient consolatioa in 
the hopes of materially improving it 

As soon as the su^eon's permission was obtained, 
Harry had great enjoyment in the books which his 
mother brought for him from Digby Castle : among 
these were Scotf s poetical works. Harry formeriy 
thought he had no taste for poetry ; but now, when his 
mother read to him the beginning of the *' Lay of the last 
Minstrel," he felt surprised at being so much pleased 
with it, as much even as Lucy. His mother having re- 
fused to let him hear more than one canto the first even- 
ing, he looked forward with eagerness to the time when 
reading was to recommence. This now appeared the 
most delightful hour of the whc^e day ; and, but for the 
shame of not allowing his mother time to take breath, 
Lucy and he would willingly have listened to canto 
after canto, and poem after poem, from the " Lay of the 
Minstrel" to the " Lord of the Isles." 

But his mother managed their pleasures so that they 
not only lasted the longer, but were relished the more 
keenly— not swallowed without being tasted. Lucy had 
this art yet to leam. 

" Mamma," said she, " I think you are too careful not 
to ture him with reading; I think he cannot have too much 
Entertainment. It is only the stupid parts of books 
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vrlnch tire ona AU^at'is necessarjr is ta piclnoftt fhe 
phmms, and to have a variety." 

** He would, I think, be soon tired of plums, my dear,** 
Baid her mother, " and a great rariety would weary him 
still more." 

" Well, mamma," whi^ered Lucy, " will you let U8 

^ try the experiment ? I should like to see whe^ier ho 

could be tired of plums. I wijl pick out what I know 

he likes best, and never give him too much of one thing 

at a time — ^you will see, mamma." 

" Try, my dear, and you wkl see," said her mother. 

Harry had now recovered sufficiently to resume some 
of his usual employments ; and he begged Lucy one day 
to bring Euclid, that he might take his morning half-hour 
at geometry before they did any thing else. Lucy was 
of opinion that he ought not yet to read any thing so 
very serious. When the surgeon came, Lucy extorted 
a similar opinion from him, and therefore determined 
next day to try her experiment. Accordingly, at the 
hour which Harry had set apart fqt his mathematics, 
she stole in softly behind him, imd while in the midst 
of the square of the hypotenuse, she laid beside bim a 
fine large butterfly, which in the most obliging manner 
rested there with outspread wings. 

'VI will look at it in one instant," said Harry, as Lucjr 
called upon him to admire the beautiful purple eyes <m 
the wings. '* Only just wait one mo^acait till I come to 
the Q. E. D." 

But as he spoke, the butterfly made a little motion, as 
if preparing to rise. 

" Take care that it does not fly away," cried Harry. 

" There is no danger," said Lucy. 

In another instant, before Harry came to his Q. E. D., 
the butterfly made a sudden jump up, and sdighted upon 
Harry's hand. He started when he felt its cold tail and 
bony body. It was no butterfly, but a sort of skipjack. 
Lucy had been at work painting the wings from sunrise ; 
and for all the labour bestowed on the feather-cinctured 
head and proboscis, she was overpaid by this start of • 
Harry's. Imboldened by her first success this morning, 
she closed Euclid decidedly, and drew it from Harry's 
hands. 

** Harry," said she, " for the rest of this dajr you shall 
have nothing but plums, and I have plenty m store lor 
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you of idl sorts* You wiH not, I hope, be above feasts 
ing on such pretty -and good ones as I nave here fot 
you ;** and she laid down a basketfiil of books, in each 
of which there were variotls paper marks. 

"I am not above anv fimtg good or pretty," said 
Hairy ; " but I think it to too early in the morning : if 
you begin now, you will scarcely be able to supply me 
all day long." • 

" Try, and we shaH see, as mamma says." 

*• Besides," continued Hariy, ** I think plums all day 
long would make anybody sick." 

" No, no," said Lucy, " you shall have such variety—* 
only trust to me ; give rae leave to entertain you all this 
day, Harry, will you V 

Let those who have tried the experiment say which 
has the hardest part, he who undertakes to entertain, or 
to be entertained, all dajr long. Lucy had made a good 
beginning, however, having got rid of Euclid with her 
butterfly. From her butterfly, she went on to the 
" Butterfly's ball," and the " Grasshopper's feast," and 
the delightful " Peacock at Home." By some strange 
chance Harry had not yet become acquainted with 
them. 

" Mamma told me," said Lucy, " that this little book 
has had the honour of being quoted by a great man in 
the' House of Commons. Theses are the lines her re** 
peated : — * 

" * For birds are like men in their-contests together, 
And in questions of right can dispute for a feather.* 

" But there is the breakfast-bell," said Lucy, inter^ 
rupting herself, " I rtiust go for your Ijreakfiist." Having 
set it before him in order due — " Now I must leave you 
for a few minutes, while I eat my own ; but I shall soon 
return to feed you with plums» Upon her return Lucy 
brought up the newspaper, which contained an extract 
of a letter from Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, late 
governor of Sumatra, giving an account of the loss of 
Uie ship Fame. After describing the alarm excited by 
the cry of "Fire," and the hurry with which Lady 
Raffles and her children were thrust into a boat, he 
says — 

*' AU this passed much qoicker than I can write it— we pushed off 
as the flames^ were issuinr froin otor cabins. The masts aiid sails 
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now taking fire, we moved to a distance sufficient to svcid tbe ibh 
mediate explosion, but the flames were coming out of the main 
hatchway, and seeing the rest of the crew, with the captain, 6cc^ 
still on board, we puDed back to tbe ship. As we approached we 
perceivcNd that the people were getting into a boat ; we hailed ber^' 
* Have you all on board ?* — * Yes, all save one ; Johnson, sick in his 
cot/—* Can we save him V — ' No, impossible.' At this moment the 
poor fellow, scorched I imagine by the flames, roared out most 
lustily, having run upon deck. ' I will go for him,' says the captain. 
He pulled under the Dowsprit of the ship and picked the poor fellow 
up— < All lives safe, thank God I Pull off frcfm the ship/ We the* 
hauled the boats close to each ether, and found the captain ibrhi- 
natelv had a compass. Our only chance was to re^fain Bencoolen ; 
and the captain undertook to lead*, no possibility bemg left that we 
could affain approach the ship, for riie was now One splendid flame» 
fore ana aft and alofl ; her isaste and sails in ablaze, and recking to 
and fro. The alarm had been given about twenty minates past eight, 
and in less than ten minutes she was in flames ; there was not a soul 
on board at half past eight, and in ten minutes afterward she was 
one grand mass of fire. 

** without a drop of water, or-a grain of food, or a rag of covering, 
except what we happened at that moment to luLve on our backs, we 
had embarked on me wide ocean, thankful to God for his mercies. 
Poor Sophia, having been .taken out of her bed, had nothing on but 
a wrapper, neither shoes nor stockings ; one of the children had been 
snatched out of his bed after the flames had attacked it — in riiort, 
there was not time for any one to think of more than two things : 
Can the ship be saved? — No — Let us save ourselves then— all else 
was swallowed up in one great rain. The ship continued to bum 
till about midhight, when the saltpetre, of which she had 250 tons on 
boan^ took fire, and sent up one of the most splendid and brilliant 
flames Uiat was ev^ seen, iflumininff the horizon to an extent of not 
less than fifty miles, and casting that kind of blue light over U8» 
which is, of all others, most Icrridly horrible. Rain now came on, 
hut fortunately it was not ef long continuance,, and the night became 
serene and starlight. The men bdiaved manftiUy ; they rowed inces- 
santly, and never did poor mortals look out more anxiously for day- 
light and for land than we did ; not thai our siffierings were any 
thing to what hm often befallen others. About two o*elock we 
landed safely, ana no words of mine can do justice to the ezpressioa 
of sympathy and kindness with which we were hailed by every one. 
tf any proof had been wanting that my administration had been 
satisfactory, here we had it unequivocally from all. There was not 
a dry eye, and, as we drove back to our former home, loud was the 
cry of * God be praised I* 

" The property which I have lost, on the most moderate estimate, 
cannot be less than 20,OOOf. But the loss which I have to regret 
beyond ail ie my papers and drawings ; including my notes and ob> 
servationsr with memoirs and grammars^ dictionaries and vocabula- 
ries, and a grand map of Sumatra, on which I had been employed 
since my first arrival here. This, however, was not all— all my col- 
lections in natural history, and my splendid collection of drawings, 
upwards of a thousand in number ! And, to conclude, I will merely 
notice, that there was scarce an unknown animal, bird, beast, or fish, 
or an interesting plant, which we had not on boaid. A Uring Utgir, 
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linew spMies of tim» splendid pbtesaiits, 6lc. &c.,all domeatkaui 
for the ▼oyage. We were, in short, a perfect Noah's ark : all, all> 
has penshwi ; bat, thank God ! our lives have been qpand, and w« 
do not lepine.'*^ 

Harry was as much interested by this as Lucy had 
expected. He admired the activity and courage dis- 
played by these sufferers during the moment ef danger \ 
and observed to. his sister, thatthe kindness with which 
Sir Stamford was welcomed on shore, showed what a 
good governor he had been. He looked again at the 
account, and while Lucy and he were considering for 
which of the losses they were most sorry, Lucy ex* 
claimed, "Hark! aknockat thedoor; that is to tell me 
that my magnum bonum plum, is ready, and you shall 
have it.** * 

She open^ the door, and received from the hands of 
the servant Harry's camera-obscura, in which, with her 
father^s assistance, she had fixed the new glass. Lucy 
had prepared every thing ; she had a stand ready, so 
that Harry could see and ei\joy it completely. He did 
eigoy it as much as she could Ukve expected : his eye 
was fixed u|)on the landscape which he saw before him ; 
and he admired the quiet cattle slowly moving on the 
paper, and the winding path, and the fresh gteen trees^ 
with their light boughs dancing in the sunshine. 

While Harry was looking at them, and considering 
what he saw before him, Lucy exclaimed^ '*I know 
what you are thinking of, Harry,— of the coloured shad* 
ows we used to see on the waU of our room at home.^^ 

She darted out of the room, and returned with a 
miarto volume. " Now, Harry," cried she, " for blue 
shadows and green ! black shadows and red ! I will read 
you all about them^" 

She sat down and read — 

'' It is rather remaikable, that so curious an appeals 
ance as this of blue shadows should pass unnoticed near 
.9, century, and should then be hit upon by mere acci-^ 
dent. Buffon, as he was busy about something else, 
observed that the shadows of trees which fell upon a 
white waU were green." 

Here Lucy read a curious but long account of his ob^ 
servations upon green and indigo shadows, seen in dif« 
ferent circumstances, ending with, '' any person may 
see a blue shadow, if he will only hold his finger befor# 
a piece of white paper at sunrise or sunset«" 
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Harry said he should like to try this. 

" Is it not all very entertaining V asked Lucy. 

** Very," said Harry, " but is there not some ex[llg« 
nation given ? What is the cause of the different colours 
of these shadows ?" 

" There is a great deal about it in this book," repHed 
Iiucy, " and the history of a great many experim^ts 
whtch different people naVe tried." 

" Let me see," said Harry, stretching out Ms hand for 
the book. 

" No, no," said Lucy,"** they w(Mild be too difficult 
for you now — ^besides, they would not be plums, and you 
are to have nothing else to-day^I will put a mark in 
the place for you, and you may^tudy ^olourcd shadows 
another time." 

Lucy then turned over tfhe pages quickly to find a fa^ 
vourite anecdote about a poor old woman who lived at 
ffontpelier : but in her search for the-old woman, she was 
stopped on to: way on account of a prodigious rainbow 
lying on the ground, its colours almost as lively as any 
ever seen in the heavens. She chased the rainbow into 
a chapter infinitely too deep for her comprehension, and 
found her$elf in the midst of single, double, and treble 
bows, and inverted bows. In company with Sir Isaac 
Newton and Bernoulli one minute, the next with M. 
Bouguer on the mountains^ of Peru, or Dr. Halley in 
Chester, till neither she nor Harry could tell where she 
was. She abandoned her chase of the rainbow, hut she 
stumbled upon "her long looked-fbr old woman of Mont- 
pelier. 

** And what of her?" said Harry; " has she anything 
to 'say to the rainbow 1" 

" Nothing in the world, my dear," said Lucy ; " quite 
another thing: she had bought a piece of meat one day 
in the market, and hung It up in her bedroom." 

*' Dirty old woman !" said Harry. 

" Poor old woman !" sahj Lucy : ** and at night (a very 
hot night it was) she saw on this meat, which was 
hanging opposite to the foot of her bed, what do yon 
think 1 a bright light, so bright as to illuminate the waJI. 
The Yiext day thife luminous meat, which she thought 
was bewitched, was carried to Henry Bourbon, Duke 
of Conde, the governor of the place, who viewed it with 
astonishment for some hours !" 

Some hours! Harry thought Aat was too much. 
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tboUgk he would gjed^have bem alia w«4 to pause won 
it for a few miaates. The light, as he guessed; was pho8« 
phoric^ and he remindedL Lucy of a shuuBg light which 
they had once seen in the shell of a decayed lobstei ; but 
Lucy rapidly tutned over to a new page, with an account 
of soime experiments which Boyle tried on phosphoric 
substances, placed in the airpuQip* Then she went oft 
to a stonp of Dootbr Beale's cook, who was boiling 
some maflkarel, and saw the fish and the water shining 
iu» if on fire, and the children of the family diverting 
themselves by rwrnrng sihout itk& house with the lu- , 
minous drops, whidi'.were as laige as penny-pieces — 
** Think of that, Harry." 

She then ican on to Father Bourze's voyage to the 
East Indies, during which he noticed a wonderful huni- 
aou« ara^iurancQ in the 8e% by wh^ch he coul4 ^^^ in 

' the night. 

Harry wished ta'kaow whether it proqieded from 
pHtreseeat suj^taiieest or fro^nhiOMnous. insects. He 
asked Lucy if she reopllected having heard a captainin 
th$^ iiavyi a frien4 ^ his father's, say, that he had 
brought to England^ and ^ven to Sir Joseph Banks, 
some! luminQMS sminals, three inches long^ wblch he had 
t^^^en W9 from the Southern Ocean^. and which gave so 
sMoag a light that he could read ? veny small print by 
one of them, which he hadput in a bucket of salt water. 
lUuey eould not spare time to answer-^-she wanted to 
read wh^t would entertsiin him» as i^e h^c^d, more than 
any luminous insects. ' ' . 

^ The Bolpgnian stone ! Harry» did you ever hear of 
this stone, which gives light in the dark V^ and she read 
on for some pages,* till she recollected quite a different 
thing, which she was sure would amuse Harry still 
more ; and throwing aside that book, she took up a de- 

- Bcription of the Esquimaux houses, built of blocks of 
spiaw, with weU-tiinied ddoies, sad with windows of 
thia ice. This interested mrry very much ; but as 
Luc^ thought 4hat heJiiegai^ to look a little ti^d, she 
hurried him out of the house of snow, and read some 
smecdotea pf the Esquimau^ lady, Uligli^ who un- 
derstood maps, and drew charts so well, but whose head 
not being al^e to l^a? the praises of the English sailors, 
she became so conceited and afiected, that she could 
do notUng bnt act in ber ahm cp deck, practii^ her 

K2 
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Lucy again clHrtiged Ur something new, and trareOed 
from Uie North Pole to ChiU, and from Chili to Ali Pa- 
cha, and read the account of his delight in seeing ice 
made in an airpump, which had been sent out to him 
from Europe ! and in this manner she went on almost 
all the morning, flying from one book to another. 
Whenever she thought 8*te saw fatigue in Harry's foce, 
she turned to a fres^h subject, still fancying that, by va- 
riety of entertainment, she should revive his attention, 
and please him more and more ; but at last, observing 
his head resting on his hand, s3ie stopped short and 
said, " Oh ! Harry, does your head ache ?" 

Harry confessed it was beginning to ache a little. 

" I am very, very sorry," said Lucy. " Why did you 
not tell me sooner that you were tired V 

" I did not know it till my head began to s^he,^ s»cl 
Harry. 

** I thought I was amusing yott all ttie time," smd 
Lucy. . ** You told me that every thing I read was very 
entertaining." 

•* So each thing was," said Harry, feeling for her dis- 
appointment, " but altogether they—" ^ 

" My dear ffarry, say no more," said Lucy, sorrow- 
itilly; and, settling his cushions, she addeld, "There, 
lay down your poor head now, aiid I will go away to 
mamma." 

Harrv was so much worn out, that Lucy was not 
allowed to see him aU the rest of the morning ; and as 
she wished her mother good-night, she said, ** I see yoo 
were quite right, mamma ; 1 tired Harry witii plums lotog 
before the end of the day." 



" M T dear Harry, how do you do this morning T' said 
Lucy, coming in with a tinnd step and contrite look. 

" Very well !" cried Harry, bnsWy, " perfectly wel, 
thank you." 

" You have no reason to thank me," said Lucy, " for 
giving you the headache." 

'* But my headache is gone now, and it was a good 
experiment, after aU." 

" A bad experiment for you, I think, but good for me,'* 
•aid Lucy ; *^ for now I am convinced for lue> that pliim* 
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«U 4^Y Umi^ Will «»ver do, IH them be ever so sweet 
and well picked — that mine were well picked, you wil} 
acknowledge, Harry. Did you sleep well T' 

" yes," said Harry, ♦* and wakened this morning as 
fresh as ever, and then I spent my time very happily ij^ 
thinking J' 

^ That is what I do sonnetimes, when I waken early ,V 
said liUey, ** and I think of a hundred different things, 
till I do not know what I am thinking of, and fall asleep 
again. Was that the way 1" 

*• No," said Harry, " that was not the way with me, 
for I was thinking only of one thing." 

** What was that 1" asked Lucy. 

Harry hesitated — ^' I should like to tell you, Lucy, but 
perhaps it might vex you." 

^' Oh ! m^/^ ^aid Lucy, *' you cannot vex me, I am 
sure*" 

'^ Well, then ; I was considering why I was so much 
tif«4 yesterday ; and I think I have found it oht — shall I 
teUyo»r' 

A cloud passed pver Jl^ucy^s brow. At this moment 
her mother eanie in with Harry^s breakfast. '* Do you 
think, mamma," said Lucy, '\there could be any use in 
Harry's goiuf aU over what passed yesterday, to tell me 
how I tired him so much ? You know I Jeim quite con- 
vinced of my mistake." 

"I am sure of that," said Harry, **but there were 
many leasons why 1 was so tired ; I did not know them 
all myself, till I thought over the whole affair this mom- 
iog^ and it may be of use to yo>i tp }&now them.'' 

♦* I do aot see much use," said Lucy. " What do yott 
say, mamm&l" 

** I say thai Harry bad better eat his breakfast first, 
and that afterward, as the ol^ect of a kincjL sister and 
good nurse mast be to entert^n without fajtiguing your 
patienjt, you ^ bett^ listen to his reasons." 

** Well, mamma," said Lucy, " as I do wish to be 
a good nm^, I mil ^ him for theni as soon as he 
has done br^{^ast." 

Ai*;ordi«gly, Uw breakfast being despatched, Harry 
be^Mi mth th^ cjtw^able words, *' I will be as short 
aal c^b In the first i^^ce, you tnow that my min4 
eaHDot turn shcHTt vom¥l» like ^ crane^ecked carriage, 
wh^ll^T^ and wfcK^rever you ple^e: yours can, Lucy, 
Therefore it wfm Jmrp difilcult to m^ um it M^i^ U> JOU 
19* 
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to turn 80 frequently from one thing to another, from 
coloured shadows to luminous insects, and from the old 
woman at Montpelier to Ali Pacha, But besides this, 
I was continually disappointed ; and you know, Lucy, 
disappointment tires." 

'• Oh yes, I allow that," said Lucy ; •* I felt tired yes- 
terday myself, the moment I was disappointed in my 
hopes of entertaining you; but how were you disap- 
pomted, and continually too 1 What do you mean t" 

" I mean, that when my interest was excited by any 
thing you read to me, I was disappointed in not having 
time to understand it completely. ' 

*• I know it would have tired me much more,'* said 
Lucy, " if I had been obliged to study every thing to the 
end of the chapter." 

** I think not," said Harry. " I tiiii^, Lucy, we are 
always better satisfied when we get to the bottom of 
one thing before we fly off to another.'* 

" I am afraid that is not always my case," said Lueyi 
•*but, at all events, it would not have been good 1^ ypQ 
to have gone on with Euclid all day long." 

"Probably not," said Harry; ''but I have s^ an- 
other reason for you. All the time you were reading, 
I was anxious ; and I am sure anxiety tires as much as 
disappointment." 

" But what anxiety had you 1" asked Lucy. 

"I was anxious not to be tired, while you were try- 
ing all you could to entertain me ; and theiBore 1 wisa- 
cd this, the more weary I grew." 
' t* And that was the very thing,'* said Lucy, *♦ ibu 
made me hurry on from one thmg to anotm«y ibr I 
thought sometimes you looked fatigued. But still, Har- 
ry, you see it was not the plums alone : you were tired 
feiecause you were disappomted and anxious.'* 

"Yes," said Harry, "but the lAums in themselves 
would have been too much. In time, one grows tiredl 
of being entertained." 

" Would it then mend the matter to read tiresomtf 
thinss between the entertaining ones t" said Lucy. 

" I am not sure but it woul<i^" replied Harry: Lucy 
laughed. " I mean,'^ continued Hanry, " if the tiresottie 
things are worth reading; foi tiresome things oftca 
leave usefrd impressions behind them; besides, tlMce 
18 a pride in getting through them ; and if ^ere is anj 
tfffiwJtf.wehftvetlie-pleasureof sutoesi.?*- - — '^ ^ 
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"I a^e to that," said Lucy; "a little success, or a 
Kttle bit of praise, refreshes me very much. And I 
think, Harry, you wtll allow that you are not tired now ; 
for I am sure you have got to the bottom of this subject." 

Harry was this day to arrange his occupations and 
amus'i^ments in his own way. "While Lucy went out to 
her garden, he applied to Euclid for Jialf an hour, that 
he might, as he said, earn an appetite for a story which 
he "knew Lucy had in store for him — Nourjahad. He 
stopped her at Nourjahad's first sleep of a hundred 
years, at a moment when he was very curious to know 
what would come next — ^what would happen when he 
awakened. Then he went to a translation of a passage 
in Euripides, which he said he would prepare for his 
father ; after working at that for some time, he amused 
himself with the shipwreck of the Winterton, in which 
he was much interested ; but his father coming in, an 
hour was spent between Greek and English tolerably 
successfully, and thelrefore without fatigue. The next 
hour was spent in trying to complete an invention 
which he had long had in contemplation. Lucy went 
to her own affairs while he was thus occupied, and 
promised to return in half an hour ; but at the end of 
this time, when she appeared, he told her that she might 
stay away another half hour ; and then she found him 
looking very much tired, for he had not been successful 
in his mvention, and he had persisted in thinking of it 
too long. He was, however, refreshed by some more of 
Nourjahad, in which he was very happily engaged, 
when Lucy was summoned by the sound of the dres- 
sing-bell. Looking at each other, they both exclaimed, 
"So soon!** ^ 

We cannot pretend to say that on the following 
days Harry Was always equally successful in arranging 
his occi;ipations, so that •* labour and rest should equal 
|)eriods keep." Much greater philosophers than he 
daily fail in mis attempt, and Harry, it seems, was hot 
always so great a philosopher as he thought himself. 
Though he had been very grand in resisting the tempta- 
tion of reading too much of Nourjahad at once, yet 
< one day temptation came, which he could not resist, i^ 
the form of Baron Trerick's Memoirs. Lucy began to 
read, it to him a0er his morning's mathehiatic^j but 
'after reading an Irour, she observed that it was time to 
go to her garden. Harry entreated her to go on half an 
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hour longer, if she was not tired* '^ Not in the least,** 
said Lucy, " I am only afraid of tiring you.*' Half as 
hour-*-an hour longer she went on, and^then she left 
him to repose ; but no repose could Harry take, he was 
so anxious to know whether the first hole that Baron 
Trenck made in his dungeon wall was discoTe^ed by 
his jailer. He eyed the book, which Lucy had left oa 
Uie table, as she tnought, out of his reach ; but with the 
aid of a pair of lazy tongs, he drew the teraptin|r vol- 
ume to him, and never stopped till it was fimshed. 
Lucy coming in, he asked her voraciously for the 
second volume. She was astonished at his having al- 
ready devoured the first, and demurred, but soon yield- 
ed to his imploring emi^asis on the persuasive little 
word« "Z>o let me have it, my dear." In short, the 
whole day was spent upon it. When he had finished 
he felt as if there was a universal blank in the. world. 
Nothing could interest him after this strong stimulus, 
and in the evening he was obhged to acknowledge, that 
he was ** very much tired indeed." 

Lucy demurely observed, and Harry readilv agreed 
with her, that we may tire ourselves as much by going 
on too long with one entertaining thing, as bynying 
about to a variety. 

It must be said on behalf of Harry, that his confine- 
ment to the sofa rendered it somewhat difficult for him 
to get through the day without fatigue of mind, because 
he was debarred from that kind of labour of body 
which we call exercise, and which is found most useful 
in restoring the freshness of the spirits^ Lucy's powe^r 
of making him laugh had been often found the best sub- 
stitute for bodily exertion ; and she again satisfactorily 
piroved, that '* Lauf^hter holding both his sides,'* takes 
and gives exercise in the most ^utary manner. 

^' Mamma," said Lucy, when they had done laughing 
^it was very well worth while to listen that day tp 
Harry*# reasons, J have not tired him so much since." 

** Never," cried Harry. " Indeedy she has always 
hjuuiered me from tiring myself." 

** And do you know, mamma,*' continued Lucy, " h^ 
wean do .much more in the day now than he could t>efor^ 
beofiuse we have arranged it rightly." 

Harry observed, that thev had been obliged to try a 
ffreat q^any experimenxs before they had brought .things 
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"You see, mamma,*' said Lucy, "that Harry most 
have experiments some way or other : and now that h» 
has neither balloons, or workshop, or laboratory, and 
cannot stir from his sofa, he is reduced to try them on 
his own mind or on mine." 

** And that is very convenient," said Harry, " for wc 
have all we want for the purpose in ourselves. Mother, 
do not you think it is useful ?" 

** Very usefifl, ray dear, for by these means you may 
learn to command your own mind, while, at the same 
time, you are acquiring some insight into the minds of 
others : ^md, by judiciously arranging your occupatiofis, 
Tou may not only get more done in the same period, 
but. you may strengthen, quicken, and enlarge all the 
powers of your understandmg." 



Harrt was now well enough to be brought out into 
the common sitting-room. His sofa had large castors, 
which moved so easily, that Lucy, withoiit any help, 
eoidd roll him from room to room. One evemng she 
was admiring these castors, and Harry, who had not 
Ikiled to examine their construction, undertook to ex- 
plain to her on what their excellence depended. He 
told her that, in common castors, the upright pin round 
which they turn is so short that it has no support, be- 
ing only just long enough to rivet through the lower 
plate of the brass socket ; but that, in these castors, the 
pin is five or six inches long, and tapered to the upper 
end, which is made to play in a little iron thimble let 
into the leg of the sofa. *' So that you tee, Lucy, the 
long pin is always kept in its place ; and as it turns 
round with very little friction, it allows the wheel to 
take al once the direction in which the leg is moving." 

His father remarked that castors on the same princi- 
ple were now sold, as a recent invention, by the name 
of French castors, though a phnt of a similar contri- 
vance is to be (bund in a Dutch book on windmills, 
printed above a hundred years ago. " In this trivial 
circumstance, Harry, is an example of what 1 have often 
observed to you, that the same things are invented in 
dUEiBrent countries, by people who have no communica- 
tkm with each other ; simply because the ?ame wants 
are felt, and because the same progress has bee^ made 
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in knowletee. Indeed, these veiy eaators were imrenW 
ed and used by a Mend of mine in this kingdom thirty 
3^Hu:8 ago, and yet I can readily believe liiat some 
Frenchman may have again reinvented them still more 
lately." 

'* But if yonr friend invented them first," said H»ry, 
'< I think it is wrong that they should be called Frenck 
castors." 

'* It is not worth while for nations or individuals to 
^^spute about such trifles, my dear boy*" said his fa^ieij, 
^no persons, who have much inventitm, are mesmly 
aazkMi» to contest, on every petty occasion, Uieir claims 
to originality. Their ieelmg is — Better invent aomi&- 
thing new than dispute about the past." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the arrival 
of a lady, who was to drink tea with them. When tea 
was over, she produced from her workba^ a little 
manuscript book, containing a collection of riddles and 
charaiea, whidi she had brought f(Nr Hanry*a amose- 
laent. Luey liked tliem, because sbe (bund them oii^ 
mitckly. Bbrry was uncommonly slow and unsueeesi^ 
nil in his attempts ; even hints, intended to help hin^ 
invariably set him more wrong. He soon came to 
"pray tell me," and, when told, he could not always un^ 
derstaad the exfdanations ; they appeared more difficult 
than the riddles themselves, especially when both Lucy 
and the lady were explaining them to him at once, and 
in different w«y«. However, he was so good- humoured 
and afforded so much diversion by his strange guesses 
and extraordinary misapprehensions, that their visiter, as 
she closed her book, declared, that for her part she 
should have been quite sorry if he had made tbem out 
better. Oi six or seven special favourites she left cop- 
ies with Lucy ; and, after her departure, Harry begged 
Lucy to go over these again with him, one by one. If 
he had ever known, he had by this time forgotten their 
meaning : so that they were to be guessed by him again, 
with Lucy's assistance. 
. " First," said Lucy, " comes a riddle. 

" ' You eat me, you drink me, deny it who can ; 
Fm sometimes a woman and sometimes a man.*" 

" I'm sometimes a woman and sometimes a man," 
repeated Harry, " and yet you are eaten 3 Only oaimi* 
bals eat men mid women \ and yet this cannot be a can* 
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iiH)al— you mav as well tell me at ovce, Lticy, for I can- 
not find it out.'^ 

'' Then it is a toast,''^ said Lucy, " you eat a toast, and 
you drink a toast, do not you 1 and sometimes a woman 
18 a toast, and sometimes a man — deny it who can/' 

Harry could not deny it ; but he observed it was a 
play upon the different meanings of the word. 

" Yes, and a happy play,'* said Lucy. 

"Happy for you, who found it out,** said Harry. 
" Well, 1 have now some notion how to set to work. I 
shall look in the next for a play upon the words. Now 
for number two," which he read accordingly, with his 
usual deliberation. 

. "*PmUtin, I^mEnylifih, 
Both one and the other ; 
But the Latin of one half 
la English for t'other.* ** 

But neither Latin nor English half could he mske out ; 
and when Lucy told him it was a toad, it was a consid- 
erable time before he could divide toad into to and ad, 
or comprehend that ad being Latin for to, and each word 
being composed of two letters, the terms of the problem 
were exactly fulfilled. He acknowledged that it was a 
shame for him not to have found out this, as his Latin 
should have helped him; but he sheltered himself under 
the change of pronunciation in both words. Lucy told 
liim that sudi little variations of sound must be aUowed, 
or there would be no getting on with riddles. 

" Very well. I win make allowanoe another time; 
and that wUl help me, 1 hope, to make out number 
three. 

** *fo8cribed on many a learned page, 
In myatic charactera and sage. 

Long time my first has stood : 
And though its golden age be past, 
In wooden walla it yet may last. 

Till clothed in fieeh and blood. 

" ' My second is a giorioos prize, 

For all v^io love their woBdeiing eyes 

With carious aighta to pamper : 
But should they chance this prize to meet, 
All improviso in the street, 

Oh, now *twould make them scamper ! 

«• • My third*s a sort of wandering throne, 
To woman limited alone, 
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llie sdiqae-law rererffing ; 
But when tn' ima^ary queen 
Prepares to act this novel scene. 

Her royal part rehearsing, 
0*ertuming her presumptuous plan 
Up jumps the old usurper man.* '* 

The lady had said that she believed this riddle was 
composed by a great statesman, Charles Fox ; and Lucy 
thought this very likely from his statesmanhke allusion 
to the salique-law ; but, be it written by whom it might, 
i^e thought it very ingenious. 

While she was saying all this, Harry was pondering 
over the manuscript Lucy advised him to leave my 
Jirst, and go on to my second, because he could easily 
guess what would make anybody run away if suddenly 
met in the street, and what woidd at the same time be 
a curious sight. 

He did make out that this might be a wild beast — a 
tiger or a lion. Lucy bid him stick to Itoriy and go on to 
consider what could be a wandering throne for woman 
— ^yet a throne which must be enjoyed with the assist- 
ance of man. With infinite difficulty Harry at last 
guessed a sedan chair. But sedan chair and lion would 
not make any sort of sense: "therefore," said Lucy, 
** remember ' up jumps' the old usuri>er man, that may 
help you :" but all her helps were vain. 

" Oh, tell me !'' said he, groaning. 

" A pUlion,^^ said she. He stared and looked blank, 
till she had repeated it syllabically. 

He went back to the pill — " The mystic characters 
inscribed on many a learned page," being the physician's 
recipe ; and the allusions to the old custom of gilding 
pills, and to their present wooden receptacles, Harry 
acknowledged to be somewhat ingenious, but he could 
not pass over the fault in the speUing : there was an / 
too little, if the lion^s share was ts^en from him to 
complete the pill. Lucy assured him that he must 
make some allowance in the spelling, as well as in pro- 
nunciation — a kind of poetical license must be given* 

He was willing to give any license which the laws of 
riddle-makers allowed : all he asked was to know the 
laws, that he might suide himself by them. 

•* But the laws will not guide you much, I am afraid," 
said Lucy. " Let us go on with the fourth, and wc 
shall see. 
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** * llT firvt doth affliction denote, 

Which my second was bom to endure, 
Mrthird is a sure antidote 
That affliction to soften and cure.' " 

Harry had no time nor opportunity to puzzle or blun- 
der at this ; for his father, hearing the words, exclaimed, 
••That is woman! is it not, Lucyl" — and addressing 
himself to her mother, observed that this charade re- 
minded him of Fontenelle's just and elegant description 
of the female sex — 

•' Ce sexe sans lequel le commencement de la vie 
serait sans secours — ^le milieu sans plaisir, et la fin sans 
consolation." 

Lucy now read number five — 

" * My first conveys the Irish lass 

To BaUyshannon fi&ir ; 
My secona oft contains a mass 

Of g[old and diamonds rare ; i 
My third is worn by those I wot 

Who gold and diamonds wear— 
The Irisn lass she wants it not 

At BaUyshannon fair.* ** 

Harry gave this up; "for," said he, «» I know nothing 
about Irish lasses or Balljrshannon fair; it is quite im- 
possible for me to make this out— so. tell it me, Lucy." 

"Carmine." . ^. 

«• I wot he does not know that use of it," said his 
iftother. 

" I do, mother; and you do not make that use of it," 
answered he, with a knowmg smile, "and I am glad 
you do not. Do you remember, Lucy, that when I was 
a very little boy> and going my rounds wishing good- 
night, I had to kiss a lady that shall be nameless, who 
wears quantities of rouge. I did not know that, and 
unfortunately kissed away half her cheek, and left the 
oddest mark ! I could not help staying to look at it, and 
she was very angry ; but now go on, Lucy, and read 
your next, which is so short, that I hope it will be 
easy — 

" ' The beginning of eternity, the end of time and space, 
Tha beginning of every end, and the end of every place.* ' 

He looked very serious. It sounded so grand that he 
fancied it must be something sublime ; and much wa» 
he provoked when he was told, at last, that what he had 
been aiming so high to reach was only the letter «. 
11. 30 
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" But you found it out, Lucy," cried he. ** How could 
you?" 

" I cannot tell," said she. 

" Oh ! do recollect what put it into your head that it 
was a letter. What was your first thought— how did 
you go on ! Pray think, Lucy." 

Thus urged to it, Lucy did her best to recollect; and 
after a pause of deep consideration, and snuffing the 
candles, which did not want snuffing, she said that at 
first she thought as Harry did, that it must be something 
very sublime; "but its being the end of every place 
Convinced me," said she, " that it could not be any thing 
serious. Then the contradictions^the impossibilities 
— showed me it could not be any one real thing, except 
a letter." 

•• Except a letter ! But how did you come to that ex- 
ception 1" 

Lucy said she had long ago heard a very pretty enigma 
upon the letter A, beginning — 

" * Twas whispered in heaven, 'twaa mattered in helL* " 

She eoniessed she should n^ver have found it out if die 
had not heard this. 

" That is really a great comfort to my stupidity," said 
Harry, " for I never heard one of that sort before." 

" Now^ my dear Harry, let me go on to another, which 
I must tell you beforehand is of quite a different kind. 
It is a charade — 

** * My first is a Fren<A negative ; my second an English charac- 
^•""^^.i, ™y whole the essence of all the charades that ever were ot 
•ver will be wntten.' " 

" I do believe it is nonsense,^ exclaimed Harry. ♦ 
"It is, Hirry," said Lucy. "How did you find it 
out 1" 

** By my English characteristic," said Harry, drawing 
himself up with a look of mock pride. 
. "Since you have found this out," said Lucy, «per- 
ha,ps you can find out the next, and it is the last. Now 
this is not a charade, it is a conundrum — Burke's fa- 
mous satirical conundrum. 

*" "What is majesty, stripped of its externals V " 

Harry went to work, carefully and rationally consid- 
ering—what are ^e^xtemals of a king ? 
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But Lucy, laughing, told him that all his &ike reason- 
ings would only carry him away from the answer. 

*' Lead me to it, then," said he, ^* the way you found 
it out." 

" I did not find it out," said Lucy; «' but I will tell 
you how I happened to know it. Once, in my old copy- 
book, in large hand, there was the word majesty ; it was 
divided this way, ma-jest-y, with hyphens between each 
syllable. Look, Harry, what do you see in the mid- - 
dleV 

" Oh ! I see it now," said Harry, ^*jest.^ 

" Yes," said Lucy ; " and when I showed my copy to 
mamma, she, or somebody in the room, repeated this 
cQoaundrum." 

" It is very good," said Harry; "m and y are the ex- 
ternals, and it is a jest ; this is very, witty I acknowl- 
edge, but I never should have discovered it. It is quite 
diffnrent from any of the others. The worst of it is, 
that after labouring ever so hard at one riddle, it does 
not in the least le^S to another ; the next is always on 
some different principle." 

" Yes, to be sure," said Ljicy. «* Nobody who knows 
how to puzzle would give two riddles of the same kind ; 
that would be rather too plain." 

'*But then, without something to guide me," said 
Harnr, ** there is no getting on." 

"^fot in your regular way," said Lucy. "You can- 
not go on from one riddle to another, as you do in Eu- 
clid, from one proposition to another, and say, by the 
first proposition, and by the second^ and so on." 

** That is the very thing I complain of," said Harry. 

" Complain ! but, my dear Harry, riddles are meant 
only to divert one." 

" But they do not divert me when they only, puzzle 
me," said Harry. 

" But the object of all riddle-makers," said Lucy, " is 
to make riddles as puzzling as they possibly can." 

" "Well, then," said Harry, " since you seem to be in 
the riddle-makers' secrets, Lucy, pray explain to me the 
ways they take to puzzle, or rather the rules by which 
you guess their meaning." 

"I would if I could, Harry, but I really have no 
rules ; I can only find out riddles by lucky guesses — 
happy hits. I do not know how or why, but sdl at once 
I see, I feel ' thu will do;* a thought flashes across my 
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mind jost as quickly as the flame of that candle jumped 
to mamma's taper, and lighted it as if by magic. Did 
you see the flame jump V 

*• I did,^ said Harry, " and I wish the riddle-makers' 
ways were as plain as that. The taper had been just 
blown out, and there was a little smoke, which still con- 
tained some of the inflammable gas from the melted 
wax ; this, you see, made a kind of road for the flame 
to run sdong, and, in an instant, the flame seemed to dart 
upon the taper." 

**It is just in that manner," «dd Lucy, **that our 
thoughts dart from one idea to another, and sometimes 
without any connexion between them." 

" No, no,'-' sai# Harry, " we may not perceive any, 
but I dare say that there always is some sort of connex- 
ion between our thoughts, like the trsin of smoke be- 
tween the candles." 

*' But, mamma," sakl Lucy, <* all this time I want to 
hear your riddle very much. The lady interrupted you, 
and you never told it. Will you give us yours now, 
mammal" 

" Bline ! my dear," said her mother, ^ It is not mine. 
It was written by — but I will not tell you by whom. I 
never like to prejudice you by celebrated names. Judge 
for yourself;" 

She repeated to them the foUovring lines— 

« * We are spirits all in white. 
On a fiela as black as night ; 
There we dance, and sport, and play, 
Chang;ingr every changing day : 
Yet with us is wisdom found, 
As we move in mystic round. 
Mortal, wouldst thou know the grains 
That Ceres heaped on Libyan plains. 
Or leaves that yellow autumn strews, 
Or the stars that Herschel views ; 
Or find how many drops would drain , 
The wide-scooped bosom of the mainv « 
Or measure central depths below — 
Ask of us, and thou shalt know. 
With fairy feet we compass round 
The pyramid's capacious mound. 
Or step bv step ambitious climb 
The cloud-capped mountain's height sublima 
Riches though we do not use, 
Tis ours to gain, and ours to lose. 
From Araby the blest we came. 
In eveij land our tongue'* the Mine ; 
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And if oar nupiber jroa require, 
Qo count the bright Aohian choir. 
Wouldst thou cast a spell to find 
The track of light, the speed of wind ; 
Or when the snail, with creeping pace. 
Shall the swelling globe embrace ; 
Mortal, ours the powerful^spell— 
Ask oi us, for we can telL' *' 

" Beautiful !" cried Lucy. 

" Yes ; beautiful poetry at least," said Harry, " what 
ever else it is. Mother, will you repeat it once more, 
for I quite forgot to think of finding it out." 

After it had been repeated, Lucy had several of the 
lines by heart, and Hany had all the ^eas. Lucy made 
a variety of good guesses ; but, wonderful to tell ! Harry 
found it out first He fixed upon one positive assertion — 

*' From Araby the blest we cune." 

Here was a clear fact ; by the test of which he tried aB 
his own suppositions, and all Lucy's guesses, as fast as 
they occurred. 

"In every clime our tongue's the same," repeated 
Lucy ; " that may be the alphabet." 

** That did not come from Araby the blest — it came 
from PhoBnicia, you know, my father told us," said 
Harry. 

"Hieroglyphics, then," said Lucy. "TTiey are in 
every tongue the same. They will do for what is said 
about the pyramids too." 

"But hieroglyphics came from Egypt, not Arabia," 
said Harry. 

He had thought of a telescope, and a barometer, and 
a pedometer, one after another, as he heard of number- 
ing " the stars," and of measuring the height of the 
" mountains," or the breadth of the " pyramids." But 
none of these things came from " Araby the blest." 

Lucy, meantime, had flown off, as she was bid, to the 
muses. 

" If our number you require. 
Go count the bright Aonian choir.' 

" Their number must be nine, Harry," said she. 

"Then I know what they are," cried Harry; "the 
nine Arabic figures. We have it, mother !" 

" Yes, they come from Araby the blest ; and they can 
number th^ stars^ and measure the earth. They oo «B 
^0* 
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ifMt is required. Harry is right, is not he, mother r 
«ried Lucy. " I am sur§ h^.is, by your •mile.*' 
Her mother made tm answer, but repeated— 

«* * We aw spirits all in white, 
On a field as black as night, 
There we danc% and sport, and pUy, 
Changing e?ery changing day.' *^ 

" Chalk figures on ft black board," said Harry. 

" Or figures on a slate," said Lucy; "they are white 
oti a field of black, and they change every day on my 
slate, I am sure.*' 

** Now you have it," said their mother, " ahd good? 
nightt It Is very l^te ; we must roll Harry back again.** 

" One moment, mamma," said Lucy. " Before we gOb 
will you tell us who wrote those lines t" 

" The same person who wrote the hymns which you 
learned by heart, Lucy. The same person, Harry, who 
wrote your favourite * Perseverance against Fortune,* « 
and many other things, in ' Evenings at Home,' which 
you like so much." 

"Mrs. Barbauld, mamma! The same person who 
wrote the beautiful essay* you read in that book we saw 
at Dtgby Castle ; at the end of which was written, in 
Sir Rupert's own hand — 

" < Admirable morality, in most elegant and classical 
language. I «rish Mrs. Barbauld had written more*' ' 
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" Papa," said Lucy, " I wish you would be so good as 
to give Harry and me one of your old sort of puzzles.** 

" My old sort of puzzles, my dear ! What do you 
mean?" 

" Such questions, I mean, as 3routised to ask us some- 
times when we were sitting round the fire last winter. 
You may remember, papa, one in particular which 1 
found out — it was Sancho Panza's judgment, when he 
was governor of the island, about the old man and the 
ten golden crowns which were hid in the hoUbw staff. 
Can ypu give us some other questions like that, papa t" 

" Pray do, father," said Harry ; " or, if you have none 

^ ** Affainst inconsistency in our expectations,'' in BCifceUaneoOf 
fieaea, V J. Aikin, M. D., and Anna Lvtitia Barbauld. 
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of .those ready, eDine qvestiftn like Hiero's crown, or 
the kite and Poaip^)r*s piUar.** 

** Only whatever it is, pray, papa,** added Lucy, "let 
there be along with the question some Uttle story. ** 

" But, my dear children,'^ said their fhther, '* I am not 
a bag of stories and questions, as you seem to think me, 
into which you can put your hand and pull one out when- 
ever you please. You must give me a few minutes for 
recollection. By the time you have finished that game 
of chess, perhaps 1 shall have thought of one." 

In a few minutes Lucy warned ner father that she 
should very soon be beaten. 

** There !— «heckmate^it is aU over with^me." 

"But you made no battle," said Harry; "you were 
not worth beating--you were in such a hurry to get to 
the story." 

" Maybe so," said Lucy. "Now papa is going to be- 
gin, and we may roll your sofa up close to the tea-table." 
This being done, their father began as follows : — \ 

" Three Arab brethren, of a noble family, were trav- 
elling together for improvement. It happened, one day, 
that their road lay across a great plain of sand, where 
there was Uttle eise to. be seen except a few tufts of 
mss. Towards the close of the day they met a camel- 
driver, who asked them if they had seen, and could give 
him any tidings of, a camel that he had lost. 

" ' Was not your camel blind of an eye V taid the elder 
brother. * Yes,' said the camel-drivejr. * It had a tooth 
out before!' said the second brother. *And it was 
lame V said the third. * Very true,' replied the man ; 

• pray tell me which way it went V * Did it not carry,' 
Med the Arabians, * a vessel of oil and a vessel of 
honey t' 'It did, indeed,' answered the camel-driver; 

* pray tell me where you met it V * Met it ! We never 
saw your camel,' they rei)lied. 

" The enraged camel-driver could not believe this ; he 
charged them with having stolen his camel, and brought 
them before the prince. From their manners, and the 
wisdom of their answers to the questions which the 
prince asked them upon other subjects, he was persua- 
ded that they were above committing such a theft. He 
set them at liberty; but requested, that before they de- 
parted, they would inform him how they could possibly 
nave hit upon so many circumstances that were true^ 
without ever having seen the cameL 
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" The biotheis could not reiuae Ui comply .with m 
Just a request ; and after thanking him for ma cleoiencj 
and kindness, the eldest spoke thus :-^ 

»« We are not magicians, nor have we ever seea the 
man's camel; aU we know of him was discovered by 
the use of our senses and our reason. I judged tlMt he 
was blind of an eye, because — \ 

" Now, Harry and Lucy, explain, if you can, the meth- 
ods by which the three brothers guessed that the camel 
was blind of an eve, and lame of a leg, that he had lost 
a front tooth, and was laden with a vessel of oil, and 
another of honey." 

Harry asked whether there was any thing in the camel- 
driver himself by which they judged I No, there was 
nothing in or about Uie camel^ver that gave any aa- 
sistance. 

*' Papa, I wish you would help us a very little,** said 
Lucy. 

««Do you not recollect telling me this morning that 
you knew my horse had been at the door, though you 
did not see it V 

" By the tracks— oh ! 3rea, papa," cried Lucy. " No 
other horse ever comes up that gravel^path ; and as the 
Arabians were travelling on a saiufy desert, probabhr 
they had se^i no other tracks but of that one cameL 
But how did they know that he was la«i^'of one leg V 

** The camel would put the lame foot down mote cau- 
tiouslv than the others," said Harry, *' and the trace of 
that footstep would be always less deep than those of 
the other three." 

The blind eye was a more difficult question. Lucy 
thought the camel might have swerved more to one 
^ide than to the other ; or perhaps the footsteps might 
show places where he had started out of the path, and 
always on the same side. A few other guesses were 
made, but nothing more was found out this evening. 

llie next morning Lucy said she had thought of the 
camel and the three brothers the moment she wakened; 
but the more she thought, the more she was pushed. 
She was just going to add, '* Papa, 1 give it up," but 
Harry advised her to have patience a little longer, k 
happened, at this instant, that her mother was helpiag 
hev to some honey; a drop fell on the taUe-eloth, and . 
a bee which waa flymg about the room letUed vaam 
Ihe »weci spot 
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Lucy started with delight on obsenring this, and ex» 
claimed, " Harry, Harry, I have found it out : the res- 
sel of honey leaked— the drops fell on the sand — and 
the brother observed the little collections of bees, or 
insects, which had settled on them. I am right, for 
papa smiles. As to the oil, some of that might have 
been spilled by the jolting of the lame camel. The 
loss of the tooth is all that now remains, s6 I leave 
that to you, Harry. You look as if you had a bright 
thought." 

"I remember," said Hanry, **my father, in the be- 
ginning of the story, told us that there were a few 
tufts of grass on the road : the hungry camel— for no 
doubt he was hungry in the desert — might have bitten 
these, and one of the sharp-eyed brothers might have 
seen, that in each bite a few blades of grass stood up 
higher than the rest, because of the gap left by the 
want of the tooth." 

"Now we have it all right," said Lucy; •*and we 
were verjr little helped, considering—" ^ 

^Bnt 1 wish we had not been helped at all," said 
Harry. ** I wonder whether anybody of our age ever 
found out these questions without any help V 

His father said that the questions had perhs^ never 
been asked before ; certainly not in the same manner 
in which he had put them, because he had altered them 
for the present purpose. In the story from which they 
were taken, some of the questions would have been 
too difficult for Harry and Lucy. But they were now 
ambitious to try these, and their father was willing to 
comply with their wish ; warning them, however, of the 
improbability of success. 

** In the original story," said he, *' instead of a camel 
it was a horse ; and one of the brothers discovered that 
the horse had silver shoes, and a golden bit ; and he also 
told the exact value or fineness of the silver of the 
shoes, and of the gold of the bit. How did he teow 
all this 1" 

" 1 cannot conceive," said Lucy. " Yet, perhaps, if 
you give us time, papa, some accident might put us 
in the right road. Some lucky hit, like the fallmg of 
the hon^y on the table-cloth, and the bee set^ng on it, 
might lesui us to invent the thing, whatever it is." 

'"No, Lucy," said her father, ^ no lucky hit could 
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nomabty help yoa to ibis ; jou want some particiilar 
nets, without which 3rou cannot answer the question.** 

** Then cannot you be so good as to tell us those par- 
ticular facts V* said Hanry. 

" No, my dear," answered his father, " they depend on 
the art of assaying metals ; that is, of ascertaining their 
fineness and value : so I mav as well tell you at once, 
that the wise brothers had observed the marks which 
the horse's shoes had left on some stones in the path ; 
they had also observed the marks which the golden bit 
had left en the stone trough, at a well, where the horse 
had nibbed it in drinking. The skilful «ye of one of the 
brothers had been aUe to judge of the fiiieness and value 
of the golden Int and silver shoes by the different cc^ours 
of these marks.'* 

Harry pondered for a few momentSf. and then ob- 
served, tlmt the diffieulty of explaining ^ese puzzling 
questions sometimes arises from our not, having the par* 
licular mrt of knowled^ that is necessary, and some- 
times from our not beuig able io recollect that which 
we really have : '• For instance," said he, ** we knew all 
that was necessary for answering the first four que**- 
tions : all the difficulty was just to recollect, and ap|dj 
our knowledge to the purpose." 

^ You can hardly call it knowledge^''' said Lucy, *^ if 
you mean such little observations as those about the 
tracks of a horse, or the bees settling on the hooey— 
everybody knows that bees eat honey." 

" And yet it was for want of our recollecting those 
little things, which everybody knows, that we were puz- 
zled so long," said Harry. 

"Well, then, Harry," said Lucy, "if a fairy were to 
ffive you your choice this minute^all the luiowledge 
urom all the books in the world, without giving you the 
power of recollecting it— or the power ^f recollecting 
well whatever knowledge you could acquire for your- 
self—which would you choose 1" 

" To be sure 1 would choose the power of recollect- 
ing well whatever I could get for myself," said Harry » 
** n>r of what use would it be to me to have all the knowl- 
edge in all the books that ever were written, if your 
lury forbids my ever recollecting any of it when I 
want itr 

^Bittl did not say that there should be any forbid- 
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^g in the case ; you may recollect the knowledge she 
gives yon just as you please or can.** 

" Please Or can," repeated Harry ; •* there is a great 
difference between them. To be sure, I "should please 
to recollect, if I could, but often I cannot ; and it would 
be still more difficult if 1 were to have that immensity 
of knowledge which your fairy offers me. I shoiild 
never be able to find any one thing I wanted in such a 
mass: I should be my whole life getting it into any 
tolerable order." 

** Ah ! then you would feel the use of what you would 
not allow when I was sorting my shells--classificatioiw 
Harry." 

^ No single head could contain all the knowledge of 
an men's heads put together," said Hany, " whether 
classified or "not."' 

*' But suppose my fairy has the power to make yours 
contain it sdl," said Lucy, " wouM you have it 1 Yes 
or no, she is waiting for an answer." 

" No, is my answer," said Harry. ** No, thank you, 
Mrs. Fairy, I would rather pot have that load of leam« 
ing ; but for the power of recollecting 4)uiekly, I should 
be very much obliged to you indeed. • 1 feel «very day 
how much I want it, and I cannot get it for myself; but 
knowledge I can work for, and get for myself. Nature, 
or one of your good fairies, must give memory. I wt^ 
one would appear thk minute, and offer it to me." 

"And I," said Lucy, "would be eqoidly obligtd to 
her for knowledge. But, mamma, is it not curious thai 
Hany would refuse the offer of the knowledge, and 1 
should be for accepting it 1 What woidd you do, mam- . 
ma, and what would you, papal" 

Her mother agreed With Lucy, that she would accept 
the knowledge, ai^d run her chance for recollecting what 
she might want. Her father joined with Harry in 
dreading the overwhelming quantity of learning, and in 
preferring the gift of reeollectidn. It should be ob* 
served, that liis father, Hke Harry, had not a remarka^ 
Wy good memory ; but that botti Lucy and her mother 
had quick recollective powers : each chose according to 
their sense of their own deficiencieiss and each argued 
according to their own view of the matter. Long, bat 
not loud, the question was debated on each side, ev«a 
till the last cup of tea lingered, and grew cold. 
• yoarsome time Hany and his frther ma i nt ained their 
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argument on the ground that it was best to aooapt front 
the fairy that which cannot be obtained by one s own 
exertions. But this stronghold was shakea by the at- 
tacks of the opposite party ; and Lm^, or rather her 
motiier, doubted the 4ruth of the principle, that the 
powers of memory cannot be improved. At length 
th#y all rose from the braaktet-table, pretty much, but 
not quite, of the same opinions with which they l^^gaii. 
It was, however, settled, that no hasty answer, shgiild 
be given to the fairy, till the' mi^teivwi been recon- 
wdered, and that in the meantime the business of the 
day mist proceed. / ^. , 

After Harry's business of the day wastloile, htsfdea^- 
ore was to make a model of a machine, whiqh he had 
been inventing, with some cards that tncy h^ tefought 
him. She sat at work beside him, but.her work *rafl p^ 
ten jMit down whie they talked, r: 

** There waesomething mentioned yesterday e»eiyng,* 
•aid Lucy, " about a kit« and Pbmpey's piflai I do not 
Imow what you meant abotllthe kite, but Ui» know a 
story about an obelisk." 

'' I^will tell fqQoljai I know,v said Harry, V abom the 
pillar an^ the kitsi and then you can tplrtiie your story :— 

"** Some English sailors laid a n©^, tha^ they would 
drink a bowl of punch on the summit of Pompey's piU 
lar : now, that pillar is almost a hundred feet high, and 
it is quite smooth, so that there mm no way of chmoing 
to the top, even for sailors, who are sueh Q^^perienced 
fliimberdi. 'Hie question my father ask^d me ;w^ how 
did they get up ?'^ -. . ' 

'* I cannot conceive how a kite oovid h^}p ihem,*^sai4 

" You sha^ s#e," said Harry. * *;They'ftew «heir Vite 
exactly overlie pillar, s^ that when^it came down on 
the opposite side; the string lay across the top of the 
capital. By means of th^ string they pulled a small rope 
over, and by this a larger one, that was sible to bear th^ 
weiffht of a man : a pulley was then tetened to the end 
of the large rope, and fUawn close up to -the imp^e^ 
of the ca|Mtal ; and then, you kn6w, Luey, tfimL^ioaid 
easily hoist each other up.. They did more, lor thev 
hoisted the English jiag o^ the top of Mr. Pompey's pil- 
hff, and they drank their bowl of pune^ theroy.aiid they 
won their wager." 
V «( And they deserviiA it for thdr ingenuilri'* said liUcy. 
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•* But my story is quite different : — One evening, after a 
wet day, as we were standing at the window, I observed 
that the ropes were very tight between the posts in the 
fence— they did not hang down nearly so low as usual. 
PapaadDsd me if I could tell the reason ; and I said 
that I supposed the w^t had swelled the ropes, and short* 
ened them : It was about our hy&rometer time, Harry, 
so it was easy for me to think of this. Then papa lec- 
*0llected the obelisk story. But first I should warn you, 
hB he did me, Ihat probab)y it is not true." 

'*WeU, well, let me hear it,*' said Harry, laughing, 
** whether it be true or false." 

*' T^en y«u must know, that there is at Rome a fa- 
mous obelisk, of Egyptian, granite, and of prodigious 
weight. After it had been brought from £g3rpt to Rome, 
It lay on the ground a lengt.h of time, no one hai^ng 
ventured to erect it : at last a great architect and me- 
chanic was employed for this purpose by the Pope. 
Oreat preparations were nrade, for fear of injuring the 
ebelisk, if it should fall ; but my father did not describe 
the machinery." 

" I am sorry for it," said Hafry. 

'* I could not have remembered it for you if h* had. 
"Whatever tbe miichmcry might have been, the obelisk 
was at last raised, so as'to be very nearly, but not quite, 
upright. The men pulled and pulled at the ropes— but oh ! 
temble disappointment, it was found that they co«ld 
not be tighteaed any more, by any means that had been 
provide ri, or that the architect could suggest. There the 
obelisk hun^ — ^the work men at a stand — the spectators 
aU silent, and tlie architect in despair ! I forgot to tell 
you, Harry, that the Pope had ordered, under pain of 
death, that nobody should speak during the operation : 
hut at the instant when none knew what to do, an Eng- 
lish sailor from the crowd called out with a loud voice, 
* Wet the repes,^ Water was thrown over them ; they 
soon shortened just sufficiently to raise the obelisk to. 
its right place. Mid it stood perfectly perpendicular." * 

Harry thought it was a pretty story, whether true or 
ja^ ; he could scarcely think, he said, that the shrink- 
1^ of the ropes would have been sufficient, nor could 
he immpne how the people could get up to wet them all. 
It however reminded- him of a circumstance which he 
had heard his father relate to Sir RupeA Digby. 

"The walls 'of some great building in Pans were be- 

n. L 21 
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ginning to give way tmder the weight of t^ roof. They 
were pressM outwards, and were no longer ei^actly per- 
pendicular. To squeeze t^m in, and make them again 
upright, was the thing to he done :' for this purpo«e sev^ 
eral strong iron bars were laid across the buildiBg from 
wall to wall, about half "^ay up, and their ends . were 
left fnojedting on the outside : fires were then lighted 
. underneath these iron bars, tiU they were nearljr red- 
hot, which caused them to expand ; and while in their 
highest state of expansion, large thick plates of iron, 
with holes in their centres, were slipped on the ends of 
the bars, close up against ihe^ outride of the walls, and 
secured there as fiirmly as possible by great iron nuts, 
which screwed on after them. The bars were then al» 
lowed tQ cool, and in<;ooling they contracted, and con- 
sequently the iron plates and the walls with thera were 
drawn a little closer together. The operation was then 
repeated with another set of bars, and ^ on alternately 
with the two sets, till the walls were gradually restored 
to their perpendicularity." 

Lucy thought this exceedingly ingenious. She ob- 
served!, too, that Hariy had recollected it at the right 
moment, though he complained so much of his mem- 
ory. 

After this a long-sitraice ensued. 

" What can you have been thinking- of all this time t" 
said Lucy. " Only of that model you are making 1" 

*' I lave been thinh|ng of a great many other things," 
siiid Harry. " Among others, of some of the ^estions 
my father asked us last winter. Do you remember one 
aljout a Persian paiftter I I camiot recollect exactly how 
it wa»." 

" Yes, I remember it," said Lucy. " It was a Very 
simple thing, and yet I could not answer it. An Indian 
prince, a conqueror, Kouli Khan, or Nadir^ah, or Tam- 
erlane, or Bajazet, or some of those people, found among 
his prisoners, after some great victory, a Persian paiat- 
cr. Now the conquering prince, whoever he was, was 
not remarkably handsome ; he was blind ef an eye, lame 
of a leg, and one of his arms was shorter than the oth- 
er: but this man pleased the^tprinee so much, by djMr- 
ing his portrait in an attitude widch concealed all ms 
personal defects, that he tave him his liberty without • 
ranspm, and of course half a dozen purses of goLd be- 
sides. He painted him drawing a bi^, kneeling on the 
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lame knee, shutting the blind eye, and pulling back th0 
lame arm. This attitude was the question.*' 

*' Well done of the painter !" said Harry ; •* but not 
well dbne of Lucy, fcrr this, I think, was an easy question, 
particularly for you, who dtaw, and are used to tMnk of 
attitudes for figures. How happened it that you could 
not find it out at the time you wanted V 

** Because I was thiriktng of something else." 

" What ! when papa asked you the question V* 

"Yes," said Lucy; " it put me in mind of something 
«l8e at first setting out, and off went my head to that 
other thing, and 1 could not get it back again." 

"And pray what did it go oflf to 1" said Harry. 

" Ohl to iM)nsense, my dear," said Lucy. " First, 
when my father spoke of an Indian prince ani a great 
conqueror, I began to think who it could be that was 
lame and blind, and such a iWghtful figure. Then I 
thought of Tamerlane, and then of the iron cage in 
Which he was shut up by Bajazet ; and then off went 
my thoi^hts still further to a print of Oarrick, in the 
charactS of Bajazet ; then came his great turban before 
my eyes, and the little cock's feather in front, which I 
thou^t looked like the feather of spun glass, that yon 
gave me ages ago ; this put me in mind of nuynma's say- 
5ig it was dangerous to wear that spun glass, because 
the little bits might fall into our eyes. My thoughts 
then jumped off to the glasshouse. In short, when 
papa asked me for the answer, I started — my h«id was 
a hundred miles off at least." 

'^I have often done the same thing, and felt the 
same way," said Harry, " about questions my father has 
»sked lis. Another reason for my not finding #ut the 
right answer is, that some fixed notion has taken pos- 
session of ray wise head beforehand, and of which I 
cannot get rii Did you ever feel this, Lucy ?" 

" Oh yes," said Lucy ; " and I recollect having often 
been a provokingiy long time in answering something 
that was qujte easy, merely because I had made sure 
that it was dnficult. For instance, that easiest of ques- 
tions, which you asked me once — a herring and a half 
for three halfpence, how many for elevenpence? — I 
fancied, because it was. so gravely asked, there must be 
something difficult in it." 

Harry smiled. 

^ And you, Harry, yourself," continued Lucy, "may 
L2. 
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recoUect you were full as long a time as I was about 
the herrings, in finding how to write fifty-six with four 
fives t" 

'* Yes," said Harry, " because I had taken it into my 
head that it must be written in Roman figures, and this 
ptefttdice prevented me from thinking of the right way 
with common fibres and fractions, in this manner, 55{. 
But now," contmued Harry, " let me, before I forget it, 
give you another, a better or a worse instance of the 
same sort of prejudice, in a real good question of my 
father's. Some time ago, the day my father took me 
into the dock-yard, he snowed me a ship lyinff in what 
is called a dock. The keel was to be repaired, and for 
this purpose it was necessary to raise up the ship, so 
that the workmen might get underneath. The question 
my father asked me was, *How the vessel could be 
raised V I was an hour puzzling about it, because I 
was prepossessed with a particular notion about tackles 
and ropes, with which I had seen sailors raising and 
lowering a boat, and I thought the ship could be raised 
only in that sort of way. My father showed me the 
absurdity of that idea, and then I thought of levers, but 
I could get no further. I went on thinking of levers, 
and puUeys, and windlasses, but never of the easy way 
that was before my eyes — to let in the water from the 
outside of the dock. The water, you know, would grad- 
ually float the vessel, and raise it up to the proper 
height, where it could be propped up, and the water let 
out again next tide." 

" How simple !" said Lucy. " Just as our boat in the 
lock was raised. I wonder you did not think of that 
But, Harry, yesterday I heard my father talking to you 
of some different way of raising a ship when it wanted 
to be repaired. I came into the room in the middle of 
what you were sa3dng. I wish you would explain it 
if you can." 

*< I will try," said Harry. <' You must fir^ of att 
Imow, that when a vessel is floated into a dock to be 
repaired, she is allowed to settle down With her keel 
upon thick wooden blocks, tfong the middle of the 
dock: and then 1 lAust tell you, Lucy, that formerly 
when she was to be raised up, for the people to get un- 
der the keel, two or three hundred shores, or props of 
timber, were placed all under her bottom, nearly up- 
right ; wedges were then just pointed under the {ower 
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end of each of these shores, and all the workmen from 
every part of the dock-yard beiog summoned with their 
mauls, or huge hammers, and stationed one or two to 
each shore, the wedges were all struck at the same in- 
stant by word of command. A few blows from all the 
mauls were sufficient just to raise the ship from off the 
blocks, which were then taken away, and the ship was 
left hanging in the air, supported by the shores. 

** This was a very troublesome business, and wasted 
a great deal of time and labour ; but by the new way all, ' 
this difficulty is avoided. The blocks on which the' 
keel is to lie are not solid lumps of wood; they are 
composed of three pieces, two of which are wedges, and 
when these are knocked out, the centre piece of the 
block falls. The ship is floated into the dock as usual, 
and when the water subsides, the keel rests on the new- 
fashioned blocks : the forest of shores are then firmly 
placed under all parts of the ship's bottom, in the same 
way as I described to you before, but without any 
wedges. Now, Lucy, comes the beautiful contrivance — 
two or three men only are sufficient to do the rest : they 
give a few knocks on the sides of the wedges, of which 
the blocks are composed — out they fly — ^the blocks sink, 
and the ship hangs on the shores. 1 do hope you un- 
derstand this, Lucy." 

" Yes, I am sure I do," said Lucy ; " but it is^such a 
pretty contrivance, that I should hke very much to see 
It done. Suppose you make an experiment with your 
little boat in our canal." 

"So I will, with pleasure, when I am well," said 
Harry. " It is very agreeable to explain these things 
to you now, Lucy," added he, "because you do not 
think you know it all before I can get my words or 
thoughts out." 

" It is a great while, Harry," said Lucy, " since you 
called me Mrs. Quick-quick." 

"It is a great while," said Harry, looking a little 
* ashamed, " and I am glad of it. I think you are quite 
cured of that, Lucy,", added he. 

"Are you sure that I am quite cured T" 

•* Yes, perfectly cured," he twice repeated, with em- 
phasis; "and even if you had not cured yourself, I 
should not be so impatient now, I hope, as I was then 
I should be very un^ateful if I were. You^ who are so 
kiiid and good-nfttored to me ! thinking of nothing Uom 
21* 
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tnornin^ till night but what you can do to make ni# 
happy." 

" Then if you are happy, so am I," said Lucy. " But, 
Harry, I must tell you that you are a little mistaken — I 
am often in top great a hurry still ; though you do not 
see it, because I have learned not to be in such haste to 
speak ; but in thinking I stiU often make sad mistakes, 
and really am prevented from finding thing9 out by 
being too quick. 

** Give me an instance,'' said Harry. 

"I will," said Lucy, "about a thing that happened 
very lately. When we were walking in the ^rden, 
papa and I stopped to look at the sundial, which put 
him in mind or a story. He told me that there was a 
statue, I forget where : on the statue was this inscrip- 
tion—* Whoever watches my head, and opens it on «i 
certain day of the year, and at a certain hour of that 
day, will, if the sun shines, find a treasure.* The day 
and hour were mentioned. On the appointed day, and 
at the appointed hour, some travellers, who had read 
the inscription, assembled round the statue. The sun 
did shine : but what was to be done ? Some were for 
pulling the statue down to get at its head, for it was 
of gigantic height — others proposed clambering up, to 
break open the head. They did scramble up, and they 
did open the head, but there was nothing in it. The 
people were very much disappointed, and uiey all went 
away, one after another, grumbling at the statue and the 
inscription, which had made such fools of them. One, 
however, wiser than the rest, stayed behind, and under- 
standing the inscription rightly, followed its directions, 
and found the treasure ; — and how did he find it ? was 
the question papa asked me, and now I ask it you, 
Harry." 

Harry said he had met with the story somewhere be- 
fore. " The man observed where the shadow of the 
statue's head fell on the plain, at the af^inted hour, 
and there he opened the ground, just under the shadow 
of the head, and found the promised treasure. Was not 
that the answer t" 

"Exactly," said Lucy; "but I could not find it out, 
and all because I was too quick." 

" How did your quickness hinder you ?" said Harry. 

** I recollected another statue of which you had told 
me, Harry; and as soon as I heard the words status. 
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Bnd a certain hour, and the sun shimngy I galloped off 
to your statue of Memnon, which, at a certain hour ia 
the day, when the sun shone on it, used to send forth 
certain musical sounds ; for the music was made, as 
you told me, by the air, when heated, rushing out of 
holes in some pipes which were in Memnon'a lyre. . Of 
all this I was thinking, and contriving how I could make 
sense of it, for I imagined that the statue's head must 
be managed in the same way. Then another strange 
thought came into my head, tnat the music, which I had 
settled this statue should play, should be like our play 
of magical musicj and that it should sound loudly or 
softly, as the travellers went nearer or further from the 
right place, and so guide them to if 

" Very ingenious, at least," said Harry. 

"But it was all wrong," said Lucy. **But I see 
mamma before the door with her bonnet on," cried Lucy, 
starting up and looking out of the window. " I dare 
say she is going to walk to Digby Castle, and I shoidd 
like to go with her, if you can spare me, Harry." 

** Oh ! yes, and thank you for the time you have stay- 
ed," said Harry. ** Only, before you go, give me a few 
large pins — six stout pms. Thank you! Now away 
with you, my dear. I shall be quite happy till you come 
back again." 



Whem Lucy returned from her walk, she brought a 
basket, filled with flowers, from the hothouse at Digby 
Castle. After holding them for half a minute to Harry 
to admire and smell, she began to put them into a 
flower-pot, telling him that she had something solid for 
him at the bottom of her basket, under the flowers. 

•• I know what it is," said Harry; " it is a book." 

Lucy looked immediately at the sides of her basket, 
to see if Harry could have spied the book through the 
openings of the wicker-work, but that was impossible. 
**^ You only guessed, I suppose, Harry, that it was most 
likely that I should brinff you a book." 
. Harry said ^at he md not guess, but that he was 
quite sure of it. On which Lucy went to his sofa, and 
looked from thence out of the wmdow. 

" But you could not, while sitting here," said she, 
^«ee the mountain path down which we came^" 
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•*"Idid see yon," said Harry, "walking down that 
path with a book in your hand, and when you reached 
the great thornbush, I saw mamma sit down." 

" Then, Harry, you must have got oflf your sofe to 
look out of the window," cried Lucy. " Oh fy ! Harry, 
you were not to quit your sofa without leave from the 
surgeon." 

. " I never stirred from the sofa," said Harry. 
» *' Oh, 1 have it now," cried Lucy—" the mirror out of 
the camera-obscura." 

" You are right," said Harry. " Now tell me whaTis 
the book you were looking into, and where is it 1" 

" It is here in my basket," said Lucy, " but you shall 
not know its name yet. I must first tell you, that ii 
our walk to Bigby Castle I was giving mamma an ac- 
count of what you and I had just been tafidng about. She 
said nothing, or very Jittle— only smiled now and then. 
When We reached the castle, she went to the library to 
look for some books ; and among others she took down 
this^ which she put into my hand, telling me that perhaps 
I should find some things in it like what you and I had 
been saying to each other. The author was a most 
celebrated philosopher. I will not tell you his name, 
Harry ; but only think of his having observed, in his own 
mind, the very same sort of faults that we find in ours. 
Look at the heads of these pages — * Wandering attend 
iionJ* That is niy complaint. Then comes— • Words-^ 
abuse ofC that means something like what you hate in 
riddles, Harry ; play upon words, or using words inac- 
curately, which, he says, is a very great fault in rea- 
soning. " 

" I like him for that," said Harry, " whoever he is." 

"Then," said Lucy, "here comes ^Prejudice,' and 
here is * Transferring of Thoughts ;' by which he means 
not transferring, the not being able to turn them f^om 
one subject to another easily. That, you know, Harry, 
is what you call your great Mnderance. Look, hertt 
it is." 

" My picture at full length," said Harry. " Let me 
look at it." . 

" But it is not like you nou^," said Lucy, holding the 
book fast. 

" Let me see," said Harry; "or, if you will not tol 
me see, let me hear." 

Lucy read Irfoud^ 
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*** Men Unit potaesaed in eom^y (that is, with their own £iToiir- 
ite thoughts, said Lucy) are as if they lay under the power of en- 
chantment They see not what passes before their eyes— hear not 
Che audible discourse of the company.' " 

" Like me, I acknowledge, on my disagreeable day in 
the carriage,'* said Harry, '' when I did not hear what 
any of you were saying." 

" Oh ! listen to tins," continued Lucy. 

' ** * And when by any strong application these absent people are 



roosed a little, the? are like men brought to themselves m>m some 
remote region ; wnereas, in truth, they come no farther than from 
their secret cabinet within, where they have been whoUv taken up 
with the pi^pjpet which was for that time appointed for their enter- 
tainmrait Tne shame that such dwnpt cause to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company where they should 
bear a part in the conversation, is a sufficient proof that it is a fouft 
in the conduct of their understanding.' " 

Lucy repeated her opinion that this was not like 
Harry notr, with a very strong consolatory emphasis on 
that word. 

** But tell me," said Harry, ** what were you and my 
mother doing when I saw you at the thombush 1 you 
and she opened and shut the book several times. Wl^t 
were you about ?" 

" Looking at different parts of this book," Lucy re- 
plied. " Mamma informed me, that it will tell us, not 
our fortunes, but our faults ; therefore, whoever does not 
like to know them must not open it" 

" I am not such a coward," said Harry, " nor such a 
fool. I will open it directly." 

" Then I must hold it for you," said Lucy, •* as mam- 
ma did for me." 

She held it between her handa, and bade him put his 
finger into the leaves, and take his chance. 

Harry opened, and read a;t the he^ of the page, " Pre- 
sumption." 

"That is no fault of yoirs, luckily for you," said 
Lucy. " Let me tiy. Will you shutj and I will open." 

She opened at " Despondency." 

'* No fault of mine," said Lucy. " This is not a J 
hit either. But I must tell you, Harry, how luckilyl 
book opened once for me when mamma held it. It 
opened at ' ISimiles.^ Pray read ii^at is said about 
those who are always finding similes. Begin here ;*• 

^* * An aptness to jumble things together wherein tny Ukeneis can be 
faaad, is a iault in the understanvBg. Near akin to this is lattiDg 
L ^ 
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the miDd, upon the saggestion of 4iiy new notion, nis imiiiediatelf 
after similes to make it the clearer to ^6l£' " 

" Then," intomipteid Lucy, " he goes on to prore that 
this is vrroBi i ^u he says that these simile-lovers are 
apt to mistsie what is prettily said for sound knowU 
edge, - because they are content with tfieir similes, 
which are never exact. That is what loQ|; ago, Harry, 
you used to cdmplain of in my similes. iSo yoU re- 
member V . * 

" I should like to read that bobk,'* said Harry. 

" No, my dear Harry, I don't think you would ; it is 
m such dldfashioned^ tedious language, it would tire 
you yrith its whereas^ s^snd wherefores^ and parentheses, 
and roundabout sentences*- Onje thing, however, will 
please you»^ said Irticy, " a grandissimo panegyric that 
maipm^ shdwe4 me on mathematics;* and in the same 
-page he says sotoething abdut the way in whidh young 
schoYats think and feel when iir«| they begin math- 
'ematics, Yeu can say whetoer he is right or wrong 
there.'* . ' •; . 

She read the passag'et to*1iim, aod 1^ said that all 
abtnit tile yotmg scholar, was true,* as liar as he could 
judge. ** Now, Lucy, t^lHog the namie of the book and 
the author." . • 

"^ Locke on the Conduct of ike Understimdihg* — the 
great Locke !" said Lucy. "Now, Harry, i« not it curi- 
ous that we should have thought and said to each other 
some of the same things which this grand phiIoso{>hei: 
«ays" in t^is bookt But, Harlry, it does not seem to 
surprise you. Do not you think it extraprdinary ?** 

"N-— o," said Harry. '*It would have been surprf- 
sitig, indeed, if we had thouglit the salbe «s th^ great 
Locke about any thing else. But whQ could know so 
well as ourselves w^at passes in our own tninds } and 

* " 1 have mentioned matheftiafics as a way to settle in the mind 
a hahit of reasoning <^8ely and in train ; not^hat I think it necetfb 
sary that all men should beteathenjaticians, bu^ that having ||Otthe 
way of r^oning which that atvdy necemwnfy brings the mmd to, 
they iMriit be aible^to transfer it to other parts of knowledge.**, 

t "ne that has to do with young schotartf, emciatiy m mathe^ 
matics, may perceive how their minds open by degrees, and bow it 
is exercise alone that d^ns them. Sometimes they will stick a long 
time at a partof a^monstrati^f not for ^lyant of y^ jtfid apphca- 
tion, but really.for want of perceiving the. connexion ^ two idea% 
that to men, whoMSonderitanding is more fiKerois^, is a9 visiblig aei 
My ttog can be.** 
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there must be some likeHoss between all people's B|iiids» 
Pray, does this book tell us how to cure these faults V 

'* Mamma itttys," replied Lucy, " that when I am old 
enough to study it attentively, I shall find a great deal 
of excellent advice in it ; but I have only read the one 
page about my old disease of wandering thoughts.^' 

"Will you leave it on the sofa," said Harry; "if U 
tjyres me, I need not read it." 

" But, Harry," said Lucy, •* before I 90, I wish you 
would tell me wl\^you were so anxious about those rid* 
dies and puzzles t why you made me recoUect for you, 
step by step, how I found some out, and haw I failed in 
Others t" 

" Because I thought it m|ght teach me to invent,^ ^d 
Harry. 

" My dear Harry ! to invent riddles and puzzles, do 
you meant" . -' . . 

" No, I do not care about the m | #taa Harry"; " but I 
ihought, that if I discovered.^lla^flpas that puzzled 
me in the riddle*, I could, by file nSbf contraries, pre- 
vent myself from ;beingpttzzl^ in OTier things." 

" Well, could you nM&e out any general nues 1" said 
Xucy. ^ ^ 

" Yes. I think I have made out dW,". said Harry. 
" You Jmow that we foupd out the * figures on a slate' by 
sticking to * Araby the blest;' therefore in all cases we 
«lU>uld guide ourselves by some one thing 'which is cer- 
tain, and thus go oh from the known to the unknown." 

** Yes, and kill off the wron^ guesses that do not apeo 
with that one fact," said Lucy. " Like.the play of th^ 
fourTand-tweii^ questions, where ^rou find out what a 
person is thinkuic of, by asking. Is it animal 1 or vege- 
table 1 or mineral 1 and so on^ and each answer telling 
what it is not, brings you nearer tprwhatit is,* till at last 
you come quite to the right thing. So far so good for 
riddles, and more good than I expected ;. and as for the 
story-questions, it appears that the difficulty is less often 
in the question than m ourselves, in our own minds." 

One fine sunshiny day, Lucy coming in after work- 
ing in the garden, opened. the door of the drawing-room, 
where Harry was now daily* stationed on his rolling 
sofa, and perceived that all the window-shutters were 

shut. ', % 
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" My dear Hany, what is the matter V^ cried she. 

" Nothing is the matter ; but take care, take care !* 
cried Harry, " do not knock down my little table." 

" I cannot see your little table," said Lucy ; " let me 
open a bit of this shutter." 

" Not for your life !" cried Harry. " My father has 
just fixed it all for me. Only wdk straight to my sofa, 
and shut the door after you ; my father is goinf to show 
me some of Sir Isaac Newt6n's famous experiments on. 
light and colours : and, my dear Lucy, your setting me 
in pursuit of the green and blue shadows is the cause of 
^1 this happiness to me. My father came in, and found 
me at that book. He talked to me about it, ^nd found 
out what I did unAemand and what I did not, and then 
he said thdi all my pains ^liould not be wasted. He 
will gjv6 us hnlf an hour a day as long as I am confined 
to the ttyi'di to sibitw ns tlu?se experiments, and perhaps 
he wQl tell MB aame thing about the cause of those col- 
ours in goap-bubblees jjbout which we have been so cu- 
rious.^** 

Lucy now found that she had been mistaken in sup- 
posing that Harry could not pursue any entertaining 
expenments wlule out of the reach of laboratory and 
workshop ; anoner father assured her, that many most 
ingenious experiments have been tried by the greatest 
philosophers with the simplest apparatus. He recol- 
lected having seen a letter from Sir Humphrey Davy, 
agreeing with Priestley in opinion, that no man, who 
waits to try experiments till he has ever3r convenience 
prepared, will ever make any discoveries in chymistiy. 

" But I hope," said Lucy, " that our friend Sir Rupert 
Digby's havmg such a nice laboratory and workshop 
does not prevent him from being a philosopher." 

" Not at all," said her father ; " that does not follow. 
What I tell you may be a comfort to those who have 
not these advantages, and may prevent them from con- 
ceiving that they are essential to success. A great deal 
may be done without them, but a man of fortune cannot 
empl#y his wealth better than by preparing such con- 
veniences for learning and science. I would say here 
the reverse of what a great moraUst has said upon an- 
other occasion : Dr. Johnson observes, that it is often 

I 

* No account is given of these experiments, because they can bft 

— " in Scientific Dialogues, and various other publications. ** 
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mlsefy to want what it is ii{^ happiness to^ssess. I. 
«hould sa3r of the workshop and the laboratory, It is 
often hai^ness to have what it is not misery to want.'* 

In repeating these experiments of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's, his fatiier told Harry that he ioA a farther object 
ihan his mere acquisition of the facts ; he wished his 
son early in life to observe with what care and exacts 
ness this great philosopher had conducted his experi^ 
ments ; how cautious he viks to make himsetf certain, 
by repeated trials, of the eauses of the efiects produced i 
nerer Tentuhng assertions, nor trusting to his own sup* 
positions, till they had been verified by repeated trials ; 
never hazarding general ccm^usions from a few facts» 
and, what is perhaps the moit diffididtof all, nev^r ta^ 
king any ^nig for granted. 

Lucy, having expressed tome surprise at heir father^ 
saying that this vras the moftt difficult, ke smiled, and 
said, '* Perhaps the da)p. will not pass without your giv« 
ing me some httle opportunity of proving it to you by 
your own jaractice*" 

A Utile while afterward, Lucy, who was making some 
basteboard model for Harry, went into a closet, opening 
into the drawing-room, to look for a sMic^rful of paste 
which she had left there ; but the mice had eaten it, and 
^e was forced to wait while a fresh supply was pre- 
paring. During this interval many were her invectives 
against the whole race of mice, and many her resolves 
(0 put the saucer this night where none could reach it* 
She stood with an old newspaper ready spread on ^e 
table for pasting ; suddenly a paragraph in it caught her 
eye, and she exclaimed, " Now, mice, I defy you, and alt 
your nibblings* Mamma, look here, I have found aa 
mrfdUUde receipt for preserving pa8te,^or any thing, 
* against the depredations of mice.' The easiest way in 
the world, mamma-— only to surround it with sprigs of 
mint. Pray, mamma, reafl'this." 

^' I read it three months ago, my dear,'^ said her moth-> 
er, '* and 1 tried it. I surrouiKled a plate of paste with 
sprigs of mint, and next morning I found much of the 
paste gone, and the mint scattered* I repeated the ex- 
periment with different thii^s, and always with equal 
want of success." 

•• There is an end then," said Lucy, " of the hfiMhh 
|»Bservatlve." 

^ I do.not know nnfch about plants," said Harry, " bul 

II d3 
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I believe there are different sorts of mint ; they may not 
all have the same properties. Perhjaps the mint VOH 
used, mother, might not be the kind recommended in 
the receipt." 

His father observed that Harry's was a gdod stggea- 
tion ; that every circumstance should be the satne in re- 
peating an experiment, otherwise it is not fairly tried, 
and the conclusion cannot be depended upon. 

Lucy expressed a wish to try the experiment for her- 
self, if her mamma would not be offended ; but Harry 
assured her that nobody ever thinks of being offended 
about trying experiments. 

*' Then I will run out to the garden, and gather plenty 
of mint," said Lucy. 

Away she ran ; and at night she fenced her paste-plate 
round with a double row of different kinds of mint : thus 
intrenchedt she plaeed it on the same shelf, in the same 
closet, and shut the door. In the morning her father 
and mother were at the opening of the closet. To her 
agreeable surprise she found that the paste had not been 
touched ; there were no marks in it of little feet or nib- 
bing teeth, and the sprigs of mint remained exactly in 
the same order in which she had arranged them. 

'^Well! mamma, what do you think now I" said Lucy. 
" Perhaps th^ receipt-writer may not be mistaken after 
all. Perhaps, mamma, you did not join your fence of 
mint as well as I did ; perhaps you had not a douUe 
row, or you left some little loophole for the mouse to 
push his little nose into. What do you think, mamma 
andoapa? and what do you think, Harry ?" 

The door of the closet being open, he cotdd see all 
that passed. 

" Why do you not answer, Harry ! What are you 
looking at ?" 

** I am looking at something which you had better see 
before you decide,* said Harry. 

Lucy followed the direction of his eyes, and saw, just 
peeping out over the top of a basket, which stood in the 
comer of the closet, the head of a cat. 
X " Oh, pussy ! are you there all this time ?" cpried Lucy. 

At this instant the cat jumped out of the basket, and 
stretched herself as she awakened. Upon inquiry kL 
was found, that a servant, who had heard LucF com- 
plain of the loss of her paste, and who had not known 
of the mint expeiiftient, had put the citinto the closet. 
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**11ienl suppose,** said Lucy, "that it was the cat 
frightened away the mice — I give up the mint.*' 

•' Na," said Harry, " do not leave it to suppose ; do 
not g[ive it up till 3FOU have fairly tried the experiment. 
To-night ms^e sure of the cat, and leave tlie mint as 
before.** 

This was done; and the result was, that the mint 
was found scattered, and the paste eaten. 

" Now I am convinced," said Lucy. " But how very 
extraordinary it is, papa, that the mint should have suc- 
ceeded for the man in the newspaper, and not for us.'* . 

** Perhaps he never tried the experiment," said her 
father. 

**0h, papa!" cried Lucy, "do you think anybody 
would publish that mint is an infallible preservative 
against mice, without having tried it? When I saw 
those words in print, papa, how cotdd I help believing 
them?" 

Her father laughed, and told her that she must not 
believe every thing she saw in print. " A friend of 
mine," said he, " once found a young man reading a 
romance called Amadis de Gaul, which is full of impos- 
sible adventures : when he asked the young man whether 
he believed that it was all true, he answered, ' To be 
sure, sir ; it is in print.' " * 

" But, father," said Harry, " I think, unless Lucy had 
been very disagreeably suspicious, she could not have 
acted differently. How could she possibly tell that the 
man in the newspaper was not to be believed, or that 
his experiments were inaccurate ? She has been used 
to live with people who tell truth, and who ai% ac- 
curate." 

" For that very reason, my dear Harry, I, who have 
had experience of a contrvry kind, should put her on 
her guard againai that which, at her age, she could not 
possibly imagine, without being, as^ou justly say, dis- 
agreeid>ly suspicious." 

Horry felt that this was just ; but still he looked as 
if he had something else sticking in his mind, and which 
his under^andii^ could not swallow. 

"What is it, Harry?" 

, " It is this, falhar," said Harry ; " if we were to try 

' all experiments over again before we believed them, we 

could never get on. Something must be believed — 

j9ome things that are printed must be taken for granted.^ 
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' "True, Harry," said his feitlpfcr. •♦The question there- 
fore is, \joluU we should believe, and whim, we should 
mist— you want rules to guide you. Is this what you 
mean V* 

" Exactly," said Harry. 

Here Lucy was tired, and went away to make his 
pasteboard model, leaving Harry to go down to the bot- 
tom of the well in search of truth. 

'' Well, Harry,*' said his father, " take, for instance, 
Sir Isaac Newton's experiments ; before we tried them 
over again, yt)u beheved in them, did not you T' 

" To be sure I did, father." 

"And why, Harry?" 

" Because I knew," said Harry, " that he had the 
character of being accurate, and that many other people 
had repeated then^" 

" Good and sufficient reasons they are, Harry. But 
when you do not know the character of the person who 
makes an extraordinary assertion, tl^n how would you 
judge ?" 

After a few minutes' reflection, Harry said, " by con- 
sidering whether the fact be probable or improbame." 

" Right," said his father ; " when any tmng appears 
contrary to our experience, then it is necessary to ex- 
amine the circumstances carefully, but at the same time 
candidly. Some things in science, that appeared in- 
credible at first sigrbt, have been fomid perfectly true. 
Remember the astonishment produced by the electrical 
shock — ^the powers of steam and gas — air-balloons^ and 
steamboats. Suppose you heard of these things for the 
^rst time, you would probably have thought the ac- 
counts ridiculoufi. Did you hear what your mother 
was readinff last niglit, from ife^t new book of Travels 
in Mexico t" 

" Oh, yes," said Harry; *' yon allude to the Mexican^ 
who was told by a man from Europe j that by means of 

uld ' 



a boiling teakettle a thousand persons could ^ safely 
raoTCd a liUBdrtd miles a day^ Tliis was only exagger- 
ation. But there was also an absurd story which the 
poor Mexicans were told, that at Birmingham the clergy- 
men are made of cast iron, and that diey preach by 
steam. Now if I had been a Mexican^ I nerer could 
have believed that, if fifty thousai^ people had told it to 
m«, because iron cannot feel, or speak, or think." 
Lucy returned to consult Harry about the pasteboard 
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model. She waited respectfully while her father finish •* 
ed what he was saying. She heard these words — 

'* Then you feel, Hari^, that no assertions could make 
you believe impossibilities ; and that in all cases which 
are contrary to our experience, it is necessary to pause, 
and doubt, and examme. I may add, that you will 
sometimes find it necessary to doubt even the evidence 
of your own senses." 

"Oh, papa!" exclaimed Lucy, "the stor^ you told 
us of the celebrated instrument-maker and ms wig, is a 
good example of that." 
" What can you mean, my dear ?" said her mother. 
" Your mother was not present when I told Harry and 
you that anecdote," said her father ; ** explain what you 
mean." 

" Then, mamma, I will tell you. There was a famous 
mathematical instrument ma&er — " 

" Not there waSf but there w," interrupted hwr father. 
" Happily he is now living, and will, I hope, long Uve to 
be of service to science, and an honour to his country." 
'* An Enfflishman, mamma," continued Lucy, '* and a 
very, very famous instrument-maker — " 
" Say Troughton — that's enough," whispered Harry, 
" Well, then, Troughton," said Lucy, "having finish- 
ed some great instrument, of which a magnetic needle 
formed a part, went to examine it for the last time, and 
found, to his great surprise, that the needle pointed to 
4ifierent divisions at different times. Having made this 
needle with great care, he could not believe that it did 
not do its duty ; he thought there must be some key or 
knife about him which attracted it — but no, there was 
nothing of tbe kind in his pockets. He reasoned and 
reasoned, but in vain, he could not discover the cause ; 
he tried agun and again, the same effect always took 
place ; and wlnit made it still more wonderful was, that 
when other people looked, Uie needle was quite steady. 
This perplexing instrument was the first thing he thought 
of wnen he w&ened next morning, and he hurried out 
of bed' in his nightcap to look at it. He found it ^uite 
steady ; yet after breakfast, when he looked again, it 
was again all wrong. But now, mamma, he had a dis- 
tinct £ict to guide him ; when wrong, he had had his 
wig on — ^when right, his nightcap. He immediately 
examined the wig, and found that it was fitted with 
small steel spring to make it sit close to his head# 
38* 
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The wig was thrown aside, and the iDstrttment 
perfect.'* 



* " Mamma,'* said Lucy, *• I think it was scarcely worth 
while to spend so much time and so much talking upon 
those little cat, and mint, and paste experiments." 

'* My dear," said her mother, " if it be worth while to 
try an experiment at all, it is worth while to try it ac- 
curately. Half-tried experiments are waste of tmie in- 
deed : they leave us no wiser than we were before ; or, 
what is worse, they lead us to reason upon wrong 
grounds, and we become only the more ignorant and 
the more positive." 

I ** You know, mamma," said Lucy, " I was willing to 
give up before I was quite convinced." 

" Yes ; but there is a great difference between being 
willing to give up and being convinced. Do you not 
feel that it is more agreeable^ Lucy, more satisfactory 
to Je. c(^vinced 1 " 

*^ cfb, mamma ; if one gives up there is always a sort 
of feeling that one might have been right if we had gone 
quite to the bottom, as Harry says ; and, after all, it is a 
very uncomfortable feeling not to be certain whether 
we are right or wrong," 

" And 1 should be sorry, my dear Lucy," continued 
her mother, " that you were to despise what you call 
little experiments. Few people have the means of try- 
ing scientific ones ; but manjr little experiments, which 
are both instructive and amusing, are within everybody's 
reach. Your ingenuity may be often more profitably 
employed in findmg out the causes of common appear- 
ances, thail in searching for those of the most extraor- 
dinary wondersin nature." 

" But, mother," said Harry, " do you really think that 
one can gain much scientific knowledge by such acci* 
dental experiments V 

"No, Harry," said his mother, "certainly not much 
scientific knowledge ; but it has been said by a very 
good and sensible man,* who made the human mind his 
particular study, that some exercises are worth purso* 
ing, nof so much for the knowledge actually gained by 
them* as for the discipHhe they give the mind* As 

^ *Bfirlwle3r. 
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there are some crops which the farmer sows, not for 
the sake of the profit they afibrd» but for their beneficial 
•ffect on the soil." 

That is a beauttfdl allusion, thought Lucy ; and the 
beauty of the allusion added much, in her mind, to the 
effect of the reasoning. 

" Then, mamma," said she, " I wish you would tell mq 
some experiments to try of this common sort." 

"What are you going to do, my dear, with that piece 
of new tape which you have in your hand 1" 

'^ I am going to open it, mamma, and to cut off some 
strings for mv frock." 

** Well, before vou begin, consider which is the beat 
Way to open it, that you may not tangle the piece, as 
you did the last which you took out of my workbox." 

" The best way to open it, mamma ? are there two 
ways 1" 

"Yes," said her mother; "some people begin from 
the outside, and some from the inside." 

"I have always taken the first end I found," said 
Lucy, " which was on the outside ; but now 1 recollect, 
mamma, that the other day you pulled the end out from 
the inside ; so I suppose, since you did it, that must be 
the best way." 

•" Try, my dear, there is a little experiment for you." 

"Oh! mamma, do you call that an experiment?" 
cried Lucy. " Yet to be sure it is," added she, " and a' 
useful one too, if it settles the best way of doing what 
we want to do very often; and though it is a trifle, it is 
better to do it well than ill, and better not to waste time 
by the necessity of untangling it afterward, and better 
not to waste temper too. Now I have wound this piece 
upon a card without the least difficulty, ai^ I am con- 
vmced'that beginning from the inside is be«t." 

" There is another obvious advantage in this method,** 
Bald her mother ; "when you have not time to wind the 
whole piece npon a card, vou may take out as much or 
as Uttle as you please, ana leave the rest unwound, be* 
cause the outer coils protect and ki^ in tHe rest." 

" I shall follow the same plan with my next ball of 
twine," said Harry, " for that is very good reasoning." 

" And there may be reasoning, I see, even about such 
fL thing as this," said Lucy. 

At that moment Lucy saw, in her mother's workbox, 
an amber-coloured bonboxmiere of pellucid horn, starred 
with gold. . " 
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'' Oh ! mamma, I like this better than the ruby-colour- 
ed boxes. Harry, do you know how it is madet 
Mamma told me that the horn is softened in boiliqg 
water, and then pressed into the proper shape by a 
brass mould: and those pretty little stars, Hvry, she 
says, are first placed in the mould, and squeezed in by 
the same operation. Mamma, may I help Harry and 
myself to some of these many-coloured sugarplums V 

Leave being granted, Lucy opened the box ; but when 
the top was off she exclaimed, at the sight of certain 
beautiful green sugarplums, " Do notjtouch them, Harry ; 
stay one moment/* 

She searched in her portfolio for a bit of an old news- 
paper, and said, " Now, Harry, we may try a little ex- 
periment. Listen." She read as follows y— t 

** * Test far detecting the poison of verdigris in sugarplums, sweetmeats, 
pickles, 4«. 

*' * It is said that some confectioners give their comfits and sweet- 
meats a green colour by means of that dreadfal poison, verdigris. 
This, as everybody knows, is produced by vinegar, or any acid which 
corrodes brass or copper. The pickles which are admired for their 
bmiutiAil green, are often made in copper vessels ; and it is even said 
that cooks throw halfpence into the saucepan to improve the green 
of French beans. 

<* ' A gentleman whose children had been made unwell by eating 
these green comfits, wishes to make known the following simple 
mode of detecting the presence of copper :— Drop on the comfits a 
Uttle liquid ttmnumii (hartshorn) ; if copper be present, they speedily 
acquire a blue colour.' 

** Now, mamma, I am not going to take it for granted 
that this man in the newspaper is right. This time I 
will try the experiment, before I say One word aJbout 
beUeving or not believing him. If you will give nie 
some harts%)rn, mamma, Harry and I will try it this 
minute." 

Her mother directed her where she might find the 
bottle. Having brought it, and selected from the box 
several of the greenest of the green sugarplums, which 
she put on a plate^ie applied to them a few drops of 
hartshorn ; then a4^g more and more, to make herself 
and everybody else quite sure of the fact, she Gried» 
"They do not change to blue, mammae these comfits, 
then, are quite safe. Hold your hand, Harry;" and 
pouring a good supply into it, she added, " you may now 
*eat them without fear." 
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'* That I will,** said Harry, as he traBsferred them to 
his mouth, " and without the least fear, because I never 
fdund that they did me any harm ; and I am convinced 
fheyliaye no copper in them, nor poiaon oi any kind. 
But, Lucy, my dear, if I had any doubt, I must confess 
tha( your experiment would not have quite satisfieif 
me." 

•* Not satisfied yon, Harry ! Why not !" ^ 

" Because," said Harry, ** you have not proved to me 
the tyuth of your test: you have not proved that harts- 
honr will turn verdigris, or any thing which contains 
copp^, to .a Mue colour. That was the very thing you 
were to prove." 
, " Very true,, indeed," said Lnoy. 

She now considered how she eould try whether her 
test was sufficient or not. 

f '* I must find a bit of copper — a halfpenny, mamma, 
will do ; on it I will pour some vinegar, which will cor- 
rode the copper ; and after we have let it lie some time, 
if we see the verdigris on the halfpenny, as I hope we 
shall, we will drop some hartshorn over it, and see 
whether it turns blue^ then we shall be convinced 
Iff hether hartshorn is or is not a test for detecting cop^ 
per." 

Hariy said this would be a very fair trial ; but his 
mother observed that the pK>ison of copper was so dan- 
gerous, ti^at she did not like to have Lucy undertake 
this experiment by herself; if th^ would wait till she 
was at leisure, she would assist them. 

She was at leisure, or made leisure, that evening, and 
without being reminded of it, recollected her promise ; 
she put two or three halfpence into a saucer, aad cover- 
ed them with vinegar — at the end of a few days she 
took the halfpence out, and left them some time exposed 
to the air, when they were most satisfactorily covered 
with verdigris. 

" Quite green ! Harry, look at them," said Lucy. 

" But do not touch them," said her mother. " A few 
orains of verdigris, if swallowed, might kill you. Now, 
Lucy, for yopr iMtrtshorn— ^op a little on the verdi- 
gris." 

She #d so ; the green colour was instantly turned to 
blue, and Harry was satis^ed* 

.This evening, Lucy was preparing an effervescing 
draughtfor her mother, of soda and lemon-juice. Th« 
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soda was in one cup, and she was squeezing the lemon* 
juice into the other ; at one unlucky squeeze the lemon- 
iuice spirted on her mother's gown, her own frock, and 
ner brother's coat — coat, frock, and gown were stained 
in different ways. Her mother's gown was of purple 
silk — that was spotted yellow ! but her mother instant- 
ly appljring soda from the cup in her hand, the yellow 
spots vanished, and the purple reappeared. Lucy tried 
the same remedy on the coat, and on the frock, but it 
was not equally successful — and why 1 ^ 

Her father now joined in the conversation which this 
question produced; and Lucy went to bed, with, her^ 
mind full of experiments that it suggested. 

In day|4>f yore she had been a httle dabbler in ve^- 
table dies7 and her mother had let her dabbje on, with 
saffron, poppioB, beet-root, and weeds innumaraMe. All 
her dabbling was not quite in vain : she had learned 
some curious facts, though no general principles. Now 
recalled to the subject, she was delighted with the dis- 
covery of a book, the next day, in the library at Digby 
Castle, on " The Art of dying Wool, SUat. and Qotton r 
■ From this she hoped to learn how to take spots out of 
cotton, silk, or woollen cloth ; but though the immodiata 
object for which she l^egan to hunt through the book 
was lost in the chase, she learned a great deal that was 
more usefuL This book told of vegetable, animal, and 
mineral dieai' and those substances which bfaymistry 
has taUght the dier to use, to brighten and to render 
permanent his foimerly fugitive colours. The beauti- 
ful system of mordants opened -to Lucy's view. With 
her understanding more enlarged than when she for- 
merly tried the dier's trade, she covld not be satisfied 
with mere receipts— she must know the reasQB for 
what she did. Thus, by degrees, with her mothers as- 
sistance and Mrs. Marcet's, .the multitude of separate 
facts classed themselves in her mind ; and from these 
slight experiments she graduallyiose to general princi- 
ples of cn)rmistry. 

" We have learned more by our, little random experi- 
ments," said Lucy, one day, '* than 3ipu §xpected, have 
not we 1" . ^ I 

** Yes," said Harry ; « because, though they were little, 
they were not random experiments." 

Freah subjects seemed every hour to arise, and ^th 
entertaining variety. But no more shall be told— 
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enough is as good as a feast — ^in our opinion much 
better. 



" Harrt, have you finished the model of the Machine 
^ou were making with the pasteboard and the large 
■ pins 1*^ said Lu^y. ** What a long time you have been 
about it." 

" Because I made a great many mistakes,*' said he, 
" and was forced to alter it several times ; but here it is 
at la«t." 

AAer a critical examination, Lucy pronounced it 'to 
be tolerably neat, considering that it was a man's ma- 
king. She thought the teeth of the wheels might have 
been cut rather cleaner, and with fewer jags left at 
the bottom of each. However, when the wheels were 
put in motion, the teeth took into each other well 
enough to show the natvre of the contrivance. It was, 
as Harry told Lucy, an odometer^ or a machine for meas- 
uring the len|^ oi road over which a carriage passes. 
This, it was to pmform by registering the number of 
turns made by the wheel of the carriage. If the cir- 
cumference of a wheel is known, and the member of 
turns it makes are reckoned, it becomes easy to caleu- 
late the distance over which that wheel has rolled. But 
this macbine, fastened on the nave of the wheel, would, 
•s Harry hoped, save .the troubl^^of calculation; it be^ 
!ng so contrived as to show with two hands on a dial- 
plate, in miles and fMongs, the space travelled over. 
Harry added, that he 'had been trying to invent some 
machine for this purpose on the day he had been in the 
dumps during their journey. He could not then hit 
upon any contrivance whien woi^ answer, though 
he had watched the wheel so long ; but, after thinking 
of it'a^ain and again, at different times and in various 
ways, he had at iMt made what he hoped would suc- 
ceed. 

\1r nen his father saw mid had examined the model, 
Harry pointed out exactly what was his own and what 
was borrowed in the invention. Very little of it, he 
said, was quite his own ; each part h^ had taken from 
different machines which he had seen iit different times : 
the first thought was suggested by a common way-ioisert 
with which long ago he had seen a man measuring tha 
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road. " That machine, 3wu know, fatiier, measured by 
means of a wheel, and made me first think that one of 
the wheels of a carriage might be made to answer the 
same purpose. The way of connecting the turns of the 
wheel with the other parts of my madhine, I took from 
something I saw at the cotton-mills; and an arithmet- 
ical machine, that I saw at Digby Castle, helped me to 
the manner of counting the turns, and showing them in 
miles and furlongs upon the dial-plate. So you see, 
father, hardly any of this was my own, except the put- 
ting it together.'* 

His fiather highly approved of his integrity, which he 
valued far above any ingenuity. " But I must observe 
to you, Harry," said he, " that all invention is, in fectt 
only putting together in a new manner, or for a new 
purpose, what we have seen or known before." 

As to this little contrivance, his father said that he 
would have it executed for him, in the proper size, and 
that he would give him an opportunity of putting it to 
the test of experiment, by which means he might see 
how far it would succeed, and what were its defects. 
" There is," he added, " a watchmaker in the village, 
who can, I think, divide. this dial-plate, and cut the teeth 
in these wheels for us, and a smith who can do the rest 
of the work." 

Lucy hoped that it would be reader by the first day 
when Hany was to go out in the carriage, and the sur- 
geon said that might be the foUowing Saturday. 

Saturday came, and the carriage at the door ; but the 
odometerj sd far from heing fiwshed, was scarcely be- 
gun. However, this was no disappointment to Hany, 
whatever it might be to Lucy. Onihis first day of go- 
ing out after his long cQpfinement, so many pleasures 
of sucfe different sorts absorbed his mind, that, as he ac- 
knowledged afterward, the odometer would have been 
too much. The freshness of the air, the sight of the 
country as they drove along, and all the old objects, 
now new to him, he enjoyed with the keen relish of re- 
stored health and liberty. Other and more exquisitely 
pleasurable feelings filled his heart ; gratitude to Prov- 
idence, and grateful affection to that dear father, moth- 
er, and sister, whose sympathy, and tenderness, and 
cheerfulness, had in so many ways made him happy. 
He scarcely spoke during the whole drive ; and recol- 
lecUng this just as they came home, while he pressed 
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bis mother's hand, he said h^ was^raid he had been 
v^ disagreeable. ** I believe, mother, 1 have hardly 
said a word either to you or Lucy." 

But his mother well knew the course his feelings had 
taken, and even Lucy had respected them in silence. 

It was, if Lucy counted rightly, nine days beyond the 
promised Saturday before Harry's odometer was com- 
pleted. Even when the best workmen are employed, 
difficulties in making a new contrivance will occur; but 
in this remote place various mistakes, tiying to the pa- 
tience of young and old, were committed. At last, how- 
ever, it was completed, and was fastened on the car- 
riage, and the carnage was driven on a road to a certain 
distance, the exact measure of which had been previ- 
ously ascertained. Upon examination it was found to an- 
swer as well as could be expected on a first trial. There 
were some causes of inaccuracy, which Harry perceiv- 
ed, and thought he could remedy : it was taken off, and 
brought into the house ; and while Harry and his father 
were considering how it might be improved, Lucy was 
talking in a low voice to her mother. Whatever it was 
she was saying, Harry's attention was so much distract- 
ed by it that he could not comprehend some very sim« 
pie su^gQstion. 

" Is It possible that you do not understand me, Harry V* 
said his father. 

" No, sir, not yet," said Hany, blushing piteously ; 
then suddenly he looked back at Lucy, and she stopped 
short. Her last word was "patent." 

" Nonsense, nonsense," muttered Harry. 

Her father smiled. " Now I perceive," said be, " what 
eonfused Harry's understanding so much." 

" Father, I assure you," cried Harry, " I never thought 
of such a thing for myself." 

*• But why should not he, papa," said Lucy. ** Do not 
3FOU remember the history of the young gentleman of 
eighteen, wha had a patent for a new invention I" 

" But I am not a young gentleman of eighteen," said 
Harry, **I am only a boy.'* 

Notwithstsmding Harry's deepening colour and tone 
ef discomfiture, Lucy now went on, because she fencied 
that her father woiud agree with her, and that it waa 
^v Harry's bashfulness which made him oppose her 
so bluntiir. But her father gravely and dsdiedly told 
her that he thought Harry was quite right, and that he 

n M 23 
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was glad that he had good sense enough not to have 
formed any such scheme for himself. Lucy said no 
more. 

" Harry," said his father, " a friend pf mme, twelve 
years ago, invented a measuring machine on a new prin- 
ciple, superior to yours, and to any I hAre seen. He 
has tried it for four years, applied to the wheel of his 
gig, and he has sent an account of it to Dr. Brewster^s 
new series of the Edinburgh Philosopjiical Journal."* 

Harry was very curious to see it, and especially desi- 
rous to know the new and better principle. His father 
promised to show him the description of the contrivance 
as soon as he could get the Journal. 

•* Then yours is now of no use, Harry," said Lucy, 
with a sigh. *' I suppose you will not do any thing more 
to it." 

But Harry said that he should be ashamed to leave it 
till he had made it succeed ; at least till he had tried to 
mend its faults. 

This resolution, and his immediately preparing to 
carry it into execution, obtained for him from his father 
a look of affectionate approbation : happy in this, he 
went off with his odometer to the watchmaker's. As 
soon as he had left the room, Lucy returned to the sub- 
ject of the patent. 

" Papa, I suppose that the reason why you said it 
would be foolim to think of a patent for Harry, was be- 
cause you knew of this better machine." 

Her father said that this was not his reason. 

*' Then, papa, perhaps there is something about the 
expense of a patent which I do dbt understand. But 
putting that out of the question, would not you be glad 
that he had the honour and glory of it ?" 

'* No, I should not," ans\^ered her father, "even sup- 
posing any honour and glory were to be obtained by it." 

" Nor I, Lucy," said her mother, " though you look 
so incredulous." 

Lucy paused again upon this. 

"Then I see how it is," said she; "yet I shouli 
never have thought it. You would be afraid that it 
might make him vain. But I really do not think he is 
the least inclined to be so." 

" Well, if he is not," said her father, " why shoidd wo 
try to make him vain ? Why put him in danger 1" 
• No. 6. 
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'^ I do not think, papa," said Lucy, ** tfiat there would 
be any danger of that sort for Harry." 

'' My dear, no human creature is altogether exempt 
from vanity : the most sensible people are most aware 
of the danger in themselyes, and carefull}^ guard against 
it. But, independently of the risk of making your broth* 
er conceited, there are other reasons which would pre- 
vent me, as his friend, from desiring that he should be 
early brought forward into public notice. If my son 
were really a genius — if, for instance, like Bernini, a fa- 
mous Italian sculptor, he had at twelve years old pro- 
duced a work to wonder at, I should not have done what 
his father did, and should not have set it up in the Vati- 
can to receive the public admiration. The observation 
of the French wit is generally found to be true — C'est 
un fardeau tr^s pesant qu'un nom trop i6t fameux. Can 
you translate that, and apply it, Lucy ?" 

" A name too early famous is a heavy burden," an- 
swered Lucy. " You mean, papa, that people might af- 
terward expect too much from such early fame. But 
then, if Harry could do more and more, and go beyond 
what is expected, how glorious that^ would be !" 

'* It would ; and in some few instances that has been 
found to be the case. For example, Bernini exerted him- 
self to support his early fame, and succeeded ; but, in 
general, boy-wonders sink into insignificant men." 

" Without being a wonder, however," said Lucy, " it 
is surely a good thing that a boy should be thought clev- 
er : and I have heard people say that Harry is clever for 
his age; so have you, mamma, and you like to hear him 
praised. Do not you, mamma?" 

'* I acknowledge it," said her mother. '* But this is 
no proof that it is good for him." 

'* I know that you and papa must be right," said Lucy ; 
" but still I should like to understand exactly all the harm 
it would do him." 

•* It would probably give him the habit of expecting 
praise for the slightest exertion," said her father, " and 
tiien he would feel unhappy, and unable to exert him- 
self without it. This is one of the first inconveniences 
usually felt by th^se who have been early over-praised ; 
he would afterward find other bad consequence^ of more 
importance. He would no longer be satisfied with the 
feeling of doing what is useful and good ; he would atf^t, 
not from the right motive, the desire to do his duty, bvil 
M3 ' 
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merely from the wish to obtain praise. Then he vtoxM 
necessarily become dependant upon the opinions and ca- 
price of others, and might, perhaps, be led to do what is 
foolish or wrong to obtain applause. Even if his good 
principles preserved him from doing wronff, and his good 
sense from doing what was foolish, still he would lose 
that strength and vigour of mind which should enable 
him to labour hard and long, as all must do who wish to 
attain eminence in any science, or excellence of any 
kind, moral or intellectual." 



Sir Rupbrt Diobt, as it may be remembeved, told 
Harry that a kite had been lately employed for the use- 
ful purpose of assisting in cases of shipwreck. 

Smce they had lived on this coast, Harry had heard 
instances of ships driven on the rocks in such situations, 
that, in a storm, boats coidd not get out to their assist- 
ance ; and sometimes the vessels and all on board had 
perished, actually within sight, and almost within hail, 
of the people on the shore, who had no power to help 
them. In circumstances such as these, a kite that could 
carry out a line of considerable length, and then drop in 
the right place, might effect a communication with the 
shore, and might be the means of saving the lives of the 
crew. 

The idea of this kite had often, during Harry's illness, 
flitted before his mind. He longed to know how it was 
contrived. He had brought home the volume contain- 
ing an account of that ingenious invention ; but his fa- 
tiier had advised him to try if he could think of any way 
of effecting the purpose himself before he read the de- 
scription. His father now told him that Captain Dan- 
sey's kite was not made of paper, but of light canvass, 
stretched upon two cross sticks ; and that, as those ma- 
terials were to be found in evenr vessel, it might, in 
case of necessity, be made in a few minutes. Such a 
kite, it was said, had carried out, in a strong breeze, a 
rope of half an inch in circumference, and two thirds of 
a mile in length. 

*' But," continued his father. " you know that the chief 
peculiarity of these kites is the ingenious apparatus for 
making them suddenly descend ; and it k fair to tell 
you that this is effected by a messenger, which travels 
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S> the string, and detaches it from the bellyband or M-i 
e,*though the string itself remains fast to the head of 
the kite. Now, Harry, an easy but certain method of 
doing this is what you have to contrive. However in- 
ferior your method may be, still it will be a good ex- 
ercise for your invention, and on an interesting and 
usefuV subject, within your reach." 

To assist him a little further, his father added, that the 
messenger was composed of a hollow cylinder of wood, 
through which the string passed, and of four cross arms, 
on which a small sail was stretched. All this being ex- 
plained, the question recurred to Harry at every spare 
moment ; and after devising sundry complicated contri- 
vances, which were one after another rejected, he at 
las$ brought one of his projects to a simple form, and 
immediately set about its execution. 

Of the. strong wire which had been given to him for 
his suspension bridge, he had some left. He bent a bit 
of this wire into a shape something like that of a pair 
of sugar-tongs ; and about half an inch from each of the 
points Of these tongs, he again bent the wire inwards to 
nearly a right angle. These points, however, did not 
meet; but, when the tongs were slightly compressed, 
they not only met, but lapped over each other. He then 
cut a narrow hole or slit in a thin bit of wood, so that, 
when his tongs were pushed into it, they were s(^ueezed 
together, and the points lapped over. The elasticity of 
the wire prevented the piece of wood from shpping, 
though a slight blow would push it off, and allow the 
points to open. So far being completed, Harry carried 
nis work to his father, and explained to him his plans; 

•' The bridle of the kite," said he, '• is io be hooked 
on the bent points of these tongs ; and you see, father, 
they must hold it fast till the messenger knocks off this 
piece of wood ; the tongs will then open, and the bridle 
will slip off. To the middle or handle part of the tongs, 
the main string is to be tied ; but I shall also connect it, 
by a short, loose piece, to the head of the kite, which 
would otherwise blow away whea, the bridle shps off 
the hooks." 

This all sounded well ; but would the force of the mes- 
senger be sufficient to drive the bit of wood off the ends 
of the tongs 1 This could be only proved by experi- 
ment, and mrry was eager to try it. 

His father had the wooden cylinder for the messenger 
83* ^' 
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turned for him, on a small scale, proportioned to his kite. 
It was about six inches long, and two inches diameter; 
its wooden arms about eight inches in length. The sail 
was made of a square piece of light linen, the comers 
of which being stretched out and tied to the arms, the 
messenger, with its sail, was complete and ready for 
action. 

Harry^s kite was small, but of the same proportions 
as Captain Dansey's. It was made simply of two laths 
tied together in the middle, cross-form : the cross lath 
being two thirds of the long one in length, and placed 
within one third of its length from the top. A square 
silk handkerchief formed the covering. He stretched 
it over the laths, tying one comer at top and one at bot* 
tom over their ends, then stretching the two upper sides 
to the ends of the cross lath, and tying them in the same 
way with twine, he left the remaining part of the sides 
and the corners to hang down as flaps or wings. 

The tail was made with coarse, broad tape, and small 
bits of wood, instead of wisps of paper. A coat-button 
was tied to the lower end of the kite, a buttonhole be» 
ing made at one end of the tape, so that the tail could 
be buttoned on or taken off at pleasure. This was a 
convenience when it was to be carried out or put away. 
For entering into these trivial details, Harry may be 
blamed by critics, but perhaps may be applauded by fu- 
ture kite-makers. 

• Anxiously was the wind watched every morning, now 
that the kite was ready for trial. At last a day came 
when there was haf^iiy wind sufficient, and out sallied 
Harry, his father, and his kite. It was some time be* 
fore Harry could get it up. It fluttered with uncertain 
motion, lising a yard or two, then sinking, it trailed on 
the grass, A fresh breeze raised it the whole length of 
its tail, which, floating obliquely, seemed to struggle and 
writhe in the air. By degrees it rose higher, flapping 
its silken wings. Harry held in the string till he felt 
that the wind had power over the kite. Then he judi- 
eiously let out the line more and more, or less and less, 
as he felt the force slacken or the gusts increase. Now 
nmmng with the kite, now stopping — ^feeling, as it were, 
with its feeUngs, humouring its humours, aiding its 
weakness, and glorying in its strength. Joyful at last 
he saw it clear the trees, rise rapidly in the higher i§» 
gions of air^ and there rest in steady poise. 
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** It is up !" cried Harry. 

** But can we bring it down ?" said his father. 

Up goes the messenger, the wind carrying it siffiitly 
along the line, — it appeared to fly gladly on its errand. 

** But will it, can it do its business 1" 

For a few seconds this doubt kept Harry and Harry's 
father breathless. The little kite reached and darted 
upon the larger. They struggled, or seemed to struggle, 
for an instant, like two birds* in unequal contest. The 
little one gained the victory. 

" It's done ! it's done !" cried Harry ; *' the kite is 
faUinff!" 

And gently and safely both came down together. 
Harry ran to the spot where they fell, to separate them, 
and to see whether they had done any mischief to each 
other. 

*' All safe ! Not the least damage done !" cried Harry 
* "Nothing could succeed better. I give you joy 
Harry," said his father. 

But there could be no complete joy without Lucy. 
Harry said he would run home to tell her and his mother 
all about it, and to show them his good little messenger. 
He had kept the contrivance by which the kite was to 
be brought down a profound secret even from Lucy, 
having determined to try it the first time with no one 
by but his father. And if it should answer, then he 
hoped to delight liUcy doubly with the pleasure of the 
success and the surprise. 



, While Harry had been flying his new kite, Lucy's 
mind had been occupied with far other. thoughts. She 
coiQd not guess what he and her father were about ; for 
Harry had taken out his kite by a back way, and then 
returning to the breakfast-room, had said in a half whis- 
per, " Can you come out with me now, father!" 

** Yes, Harry, I am at your service." 

" So am I," thought Lucy. " Yet he is going without 
me." 

There had been, for some days past, conferences and 
consultations between Harry and his father, as Lucy 
had remarked, to which she was not summoned ; her 
curiosity and some other uneasy feelings were excited, 
which she could hardly suppress, and yet did not like to 
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express. She had been so much accnstomed, especidly 
of late, .to know and to be interested in all that occu- 
pied Harry, that she felt a sort of disappointment when 
she was excluded from these secret councils. Her eu- 
riosity was now raised to an almost insilpportable height, 
by the signal, the half- whisper, the abrupt exitrand se- 
cret expcKlition of this mormng. They had thrown open 
one of the breakfast-rootn window^ and jumped out. 
Her eyes followed them as they walked briskly away. 
She then took up a book to read, but soon laid rt down, 
and went to her drawing-table ; then she opened her 
workbox, and at last sat down near her mother. After 
an unusual silence, Lucy suddenly asked her mother to 
guess what she had been thinking of all this time. 

•* It will be easier for you to tell me, my dear Lucy," 
said her mother, smiling. 

*^ I will, mamma,'' said Lucy. /' And yet I do not 
know why, but I am a little — ^however— I will. Then, 
mamma, you must know, that all this time I have been 
thinking, or rather trying to hinder myself from think- 
ing, of something which I know is not quite right ; but 
stul the thoughts come, and I cannot help sa3dng to my- 
self, I wonder why Harry did not wish me to go with 
him. I know this is all foolish curiosity, mamma — ^you 
are going to tell me so.'' 

" I was going to remind you, my dear, of the iron 
door," said her mother. 

'* Ah, yes, to be sure ; but it was easy to put that out 
of my headv Besides, I did not care much about the 
iron door, but I do care tbout Harry ; and is it not nat- 
ural to be anxious about what concerns him, mamma !" 

" But if he wishes you not to know it — " 

** I know what you are going to say," interrupted 
Lucy, " that it is not right for me to try to discover it ; 
therefore I really want to put it out of my head. Pray 
tell me, mamma, how to do that." 

" Turn your thoughts to some other subject," said 
her mother. 

'' Indeed, mamma, I have been trying to do so," said 
Lucy. " I took up a book, but I read the same sentence 
over and over again. Every instant I found myself 
looking out of the window at papa and Harry, walking 
down me avenue. The same ideas would come back : 
' What are they talking about T ' What'are they going 
to do V I cannot think of any thin^: else." 

^ }{ you cannot think, do something, Lucy," said her 
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mother. " Suppose you were to cut open the leaves 
of that review for me. Take this new mother-of-pearl 
folding-knife, which your 4ather gave me this morning. 
Is it not pretty V 

" Very pretty," said Lucy, looking carelessly at it. 

" Do you see the colours which change continually 
as you move it f'.said her mother. 

*' They are beautiful !" said Lucy ; " but I have often 
observed such colours in mother-of-pearl." 

*'But did you ever consider what produces these 
colours?" said her mother. 

** The reflection of light from the polished surface of 
the mother-of-pearl, I suppose, mamma," said Lucy. 

** Then why do vou not see the same colours from 
the poUshed handle of this ivory knife 1" said her 
mother, placing the two before her in the same Ught. 

Lucy now beffan to examine the mother-of-pearl more 
attentively. She was struck with the succession of 
beautiful teints that were developed by the least mo- 
tion, and asked her mother if any thing was known 
about the cause of these changing colours. 

** Yes, my dear," said her mother. " It has been lately 
discovered, that the cause of these coloiirs depends upon 
■a singular peculiarity in the structure of mother-of-pearl. 
On its surface, which to your eye and touch appears so 
finely polished, there are innumerable scratches or inden- 
tures, in some places as many as two or three thou- 
sand in the space of an inch, and lying parallel to each 
other, whether in straight lines, in waves, or in circles." 

*' Three or four thousand in an inch, mamma ! but I 
cannot see one of all these thousands : I cannot feel 
even the slightest roughness !" 

" But with a microscope," said her mother, " and 
sometimes even with your pocket magnifying-glass, 
you would see this exquisitely smooth surface full of 
Uie little lines or grooves that 1 have described. Some 
people compare them to the delicate texture of the 
skm at the top of an infant's finger." 

Lucy, contmuing to rub her Sager over the polished 
surface, said, ** But, mamma, what can these scratches 
have to do with the colours? I have a knife with 
scratches all over its handle. Look at it, mamma: you 
see it has no colours." 

"But the handle of your knife, Lucy, is not of 
mother-of-pearl," 

M3 
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'* No, mamma ; but if scratches are th^ cause of the 
colours in the one case, why not in the other ?'* 

"There is a great difference, Lucyt the indentures 
in mother-of-pearl regularly follow each other in all 
their windings ; the accidental scratches on the ivory 
cross each other at random. The rays of light are re- 
flected by the edges of the grooves ; and the continual 
change of colour arises from their continual bendings 
and turnings.^ 

"Then, mamma,*' said Lucy, "by polishing the 
mother-of-pearl still more, we should get rid, I suppose, 
of all these little grooves, and there would be no more 
colours." 

" Polish as much, and grind it down as much as yoa 
will," said her mother, " as long as any of the mother- 
of-pearl remains, you will still find the grooves. The 
same structure is not. only at the surface, but through- 
out the whole substance." 

" How extraordinary !" said Lucy. 

" I have a still more extraordinary fact to tell you, 
my dear," said her mother. 

" Oh ! what, mamma 1" 

" That the colours which you see on the mother-of- 
pearl, can be communicated, by pressure, to sealing- 
wax, and several other substances." 

" Is it possible, mamma ?" cried Lucy. " Well, since 
nothing should be taken for granted, will you be so very 
good as to tell me how all that is proved." 

Her mother told her that it was Dr. Brewster who 
first discovered the cause of the colours seen in mother- 
of-pearl ; and that afterward, having stuck a piece of it 
on cement made of rosin and beeswax, he observed 
that the cement, when separated, had actually acquired 
the property of producing the same colours. 

"Was not he excessively surprised 1" said Lucy. 

" He was surprised ; and several gentlemen who saw 
Uie experiment, thought that this unexpected phenome- 
non was caused by a thin film of the mother-of-pearl, 
which might have scaled off, and stuck to the cement. 
A very simple experiment, however, convinced them 
that this conjecture was a mistake. He made a fresh 
\mpression of the mother-of-pearl on black sealing- 
wax, and then plunged it into an acid*^ which does not 

• Nitric acid. 
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affect wax, but wluch is known to destroy the substance 
of which mother-of-pearl is chiefly composed.* If there 
had been left oa th6 wax the slightest film of mother- 
of-pearl, it must have been dissolved; but the acid had 
no effect, and the prismatic colours of the impression 
remained undisturbed. This, you see, was a complete 
proof that there was no film of mother-of-pearl left on 
the seal." 

" It does satisfactorily prove, indeed, mamma," said 
Lucy, *'that it was the grooves, as Dr. Brewster 
thought, which caused the colours, both in the mother- 
of-pearl and in the impression on the wax." 

'* Yes," said her mother ; '* and he tried similar experi- 
ments on other substances, such as tin-foil and lead, 
and all showed the prismatic colours in the same man- 
ner, and fvom the same cause ; so that the fact, and its 
cause, are quite ascertained ; and 'yron find, Lucy, that you 
may believe them without taking an^r thing for sranted." 

Lucy was quite satisfied, and rejoiced at understand- 
ing how the proof was complete. ^ '* This is another 
instance, mamma, of the advantage of tr3dng to find 
out the causes of the common things we see every 
day. How much Dr. Brewster's accidental observation 
led to!" 

^ And to more than you yet know," said her mother. 
" I will read to you part of a letter your father received 
this morning from him : — 

" ' There is also a very extraordinary fact respecting the commu- 
nicable colours in mother-of-pearl, which deserves to oe mentioned. 
One set of these colours is produced by the right side of the grooves, 
and another set by the left side, and both of them are distinctly seen 
when the mother-of-pearl inpoluhed; but when the polish is removed 
by rough grinding, one of the sets invariably disappears. The rough 
grinding, therefore, destroys the eflfect of one side of the grooves, 
without affecting the other.* " 

Lucy's mother then told her that, in consequence of 
Dr. Brewster's discovery of the cause of the colours in 
mother-of-pearl, another ingenious gentlemanf produced 
Ike same appearance on glass, and on different metals, 
by simply cutting grooved lines on their surface. " The 
lines are so fine," she added, ** that without a micro- 
scope they are scarcely discernible, and the glass and 
the metal appeac to retain their polish ; yet they and 

* Carbonate of lime. f Mr..BartoiL 
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^e colonrs also may be communicated by an impres- 
sion like those from the mother-of-peari to the wax." 

Her mother then showed her a gilt button, the lines 
on which had been struck by a steel die ; and a bit of 
fflass, on which they had been cut by a diamond; and 
from both she saw the prismatic colours reflected as 
beautifully as from mother-of-pearL 

** But, Harry !". exclaimed Lucy, " all this time I have 
forgotten about Harry : how very nicely you turned my 
thoughts for me, and quite put out of my head what I 
could not drive away. Mamma, this is ail your doing : 
I wish it had been my own." 

•* The best part of it is yours, my dear child," said 
her mother, '* the wish to do right The asking for ad- 
vice and assistance was your own." 

*' I wish I could manage my thoughts for jnyself, ia 
the same way," said Lucy. " That curious discovery 
entertained me so much, that I forgot every thing else* 
Mamma, this is another advantage of having a taste for 
things of this sort ; they help us to turn our mind from 
what you call foolish curiosity." 

" Yes, Lucy, they will often assist you in managing 
your own thoughts and your own mind," said her mother. 
** This is one of the great benefits which women derive 
from cultivating their understanding, and the best use 
they can make of a taste for literature and science." 

" Mamma," resumed Lucy, after some pause, *' I am 
very glad that you let, me go on with Harry. I am sure 
it has been the cause of great pleasure to me. Even 
on the journey, it was so pleasant to be interested in the 
same things. But, above all, during Harry's illness, it 
was the greatest happiness to feel that he liked to have 
me with him always, reading and talking to him, and 
being interested in the sorts of things which he liked 
best. Mamma, I hope you do not think it has done me 
any harm ? I hope you do not think that I have grown 
careless about other things ?" 

" Not in the least, my dear," said her mother ; " on 
the contrary, I perceive that you have become more at- 
tentive to all which it is necessary for you to learn." 

**One other question, mamma, and I shall be <^te 
happy if you can answer it as I wish. I hope, maomia, 
that you do not think that I have grown conceited V* 

*' No, Lucy," said her mother ; " I think it will be 
with you as I have observed it has been with others 
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'Who are property instructed — that the more they kiiow^ 
the less danger there is of their growing vain. Thev 
ftsd out how infinitely much more there is to be learned, 
even from the most common objects by which they are 
surrounded.'' 

'* Yes, mamma,'' said Lucy ; " and I begm to feel the 
truth of what you have often said to me, that the more 
we learn of what are called the woii^ of nature, and of 
the wonderful inside of our own minds, the better we 
must become, and ihe more pious. I am not sure 
whether pious is the right word, or religious i but you 
know what I mea^." 

'* I doi my dear," said her mother ; *' and as to the 
words, it is of httle consequence what words you use to 
express this sentiment, if you feel it, as I hope and be* 
heve you do, sincerely and firmly." 



** HeeIb he comes ! Oh ! mamma, here is Harry and 
his kite," cried Lucy, running to the window. With a 
face radiant with joy, he came bearing his kite in tri- 
umph. High she threw up the sash, and he sprang in, 
joy adding to his natural elasticity. 

" Lucy! my dear Lucy ! It does ! It will do," cried 
he. *' I would not tell you till I was sure it would suc- 
ceed. Oh ! mother ! it does better than eVen my father 
expected. But come out, Lucy, come out and see it. 
We will put it up again for you, for there is no joy with- 
out you and my mother. Let me tell you about my 
messenger." 

Then eagerly he began to explain his kite and his 
messenger. But now, when Lucy saw Harry's kind- 
ness, it sUnck her how unjust she had been : she was 
ashamed of her past feelings, and looked at her mother 
with a consciousness, and a change of countenance, 
which Harry perceived: He became confused, though 
in the middle of a paneg3rric on his messenger ; and after 
making some attempts to piece his story with — *^ and 
so" — ^^and so," he stopped, and putting into her hand a 
knot in the string, which he had been endeavouring to 
disentangle — 

"Untie this for me, will you, my dear?", said he. 
His eye added, " What is the matter 1" 
•*'Nothing^nothing worth telling you, I mean^" an- 
il 24 
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swered Lucy. " It was only that I was very, very mi' 
just, and that I. am exceedingly ashamed.*' 

** That you were a little foolish, my dear, I will not 
deny,'' said her mother ; *^ but you need not be so ex- 
ceedingly ashamed, because you did your best to con- 
quer your foolish feelings : this is all that the best of 
us can do." 

Lucy told her brother all that had passed in her mind. 
He regrettisd that she had been rexed ; but was glad, he 
said, to know how it was, that he might avoid doing 
the same thing again : and she assured him that it was 
all her own folly, and that she hoped never again to be 
80 weak. 

" There is your knot untied for you, brother," she ad- 
ded, returning the disentangled string, *.' and now all's 
right again." 

" Thank you ; all is right," repeated Harry. 

And all will be right, and will continue so between 
friends, who, in this manner, speak openly to each other 
of those little feelings, of wmch, perhaps, they are at 
the moment ashamed. 

This affair being cleared out of Lucy's head, there 
was some chance of her understanding Harry's contri- 
vance ; and she and her mother went out adid saw 
another experiment of the kite, which succeeded even 
better than the first. Th» wind blew stronger; and 
with bolder wing, as if better knowing his business, the 
messenger darted up to the very heart of the kite, and 
at one stroke accomplished its purpose. Lucy r^iced 
in the messenger's nappy performance of his mission, 
and looked forward with still greater pleasure to the 
idea of seeing the kite carry out a }me from a boat to 
the shore. She asked her father when the experiment 
might be tried; and Harry observed that, as Dame 
Peyton's sailor-son had come home,'and was permitted 
the use of Sir Rupert Digby's boat, they could have 
his assistance. All the circumstances of a pretty 
little shipwreck were quickly arranged and rehearsed 
in Lucy's imagination, with the different parts assign- 
ed which each was to act in saving the stranded ves- 
sel. Harry's mind, in the meantime, went to work at 
calculating the proper size for a new kite, which would 
carry out a serviceable rope. But his mother put an 
end to any further operations by reminding Harry that, 
as he was now perfectly recovered, they were to leave 
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Rupert Cottage immediately ; and in these circuilistaii- 
ces, the making of a kite of ten feet long would not be 
very convenient. 

Lucy thought that, as it was only for an experiment, 
it might be as well tried with the httle kite. " Alt we 
want, you know, Harry, is to be certain that you can 
launch the kite from the boat : we on sholre can make a 
signal when it is right over our heads, and then off yoil 
would send your good little messenger, and everybody 
would see how well it did its business." 

A circumstance which they had left out of their c^- 
culations, but which was absolutely essential to the ex- 
periment, settled the business. During the few remain- 
ing days of their stay, the wind never blew the right 
way, or strong enough to carry up a kite. The weath- 
ercock was every morning watched in vain ; and fre- 
quently did Harry and Lucy walk along the beach, in 
hopes of seeing a fine Seabreeze curling the water. la 
one of these walks, a boat, that was rowing along the 
shore, stopped abreast of Harry and Lucy, and a gentle- 
man in it, whom Harry knew, asked him if he thought 
his father would be so good as to lend him his small 
telescope. Harry ran to ask for it ; and his father, with 
the telescope in his hand, walked with him to the sea- 
side, and permitted him to accompany the gentleman, 
who promised to set him ashore as he returned. Wh«i 
he came back, Harry described to Lucy all he had seen ; 
and, what was on the present occasion more interesting 
to her, repeated all he had heard of some people who 
were lately saved from shipwreck by the use of life- 
boats. 

" A life-boat, Lucy," said Harry, " is a kind of boat 
which cannot sink. There are several kinds. That 
wMch was described to me was hned with large copper 
tubes, empty and air-tight ; so that in a storm, if it 
should fill with water, the air in the tubes would still 
buoy it up. With such a boat, people can go out to a 
ship in distress when none other could possibly venture 
to sea." 

The gentleman, pleased with Hany's zeal and intelli- 
gence, had talked to him much on that subject, and had 
related to him several anecdotes of a benevolent old 
Quaker, who was in the habit of going to the seacoast 
every year for the recovery of his health. That part of 
the shore was very dangerous ; and hearing of frequent 
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shipwrecks, he had a life-boat built, which cost him 
three hundred pounds, and made a present of it to the 
inhabitants. The generous old Quaker constantly re- 
warded those who were most adventurous in going out 
in it. He was old, infirm, and very ill when the gentle- 
man last saw him, evidently dying, but his mind was 
as much aUve, and his feelings were as warm, as if he 
had been eighteen instead of eighty. 

At that last interview the life-boat was talked of ; then 
his enthusiasm broke out : he seemed to forget his years 
and infirmities ; and, conquering bodily pain, he started 
from his seat, and toc^ the gentleman to his boat-house, 
'nie boat was mounted upon a carriage with wheels, 
that it miffht be ready for rolling down to the shore. 
They could only get up the side by a ladder, but Uie old 
man cUmbed up without assistance, juihped into the 
middle of the boat, showed every part, and appeared to 
feel a generous ^umph in the lives it had already saved, 
and those which he hoped it would yet save. This was 
the last time he ever saw him, and the last time this 
benevolent old man ever saw his boat — ^he died a few 
days afterward! All who knew him — ^the whole country, 
flocked to his funerall and it was very sin^ar, the 
gentleman added, that while they were attendmg it, the 
most violent storm came on that had been known for 
many years ; a vessel was cast upon the rocks, and the 
peoi^e returned just in time to launch the life-boat, and 
to rescue three persons who would otherwise have per- 
ished. 

The name of this humane and truly charitable man 
was Backhouse, a name that better deserves to be re- 
membered than that of many celebrated heroes. War- 
riors are often famed oply for the number of Uvea they 
have destroyed, but this excellent Quaker ought to be 
remembered for the number of lives he has saved* 



A DAT or 'two before they left Rupert Cottage to 
return home, Harry went the first long walk he had 
heen allowed to take since his release from confine- 
ment. It was to Digby Castle, by the mountain-path. 
The day was bright, and every thing was fresh and 
pleasant. The path, in many places, was quite as nar- 
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TOW as those could desire who love the narrow path of 
danger. There was full opportunity, also, for scram- 
bling np and down the rocks, so as to try, to his heart's 
content, the newly-recovered use of his limbs. Bat at 
last the mountain-path ended, and they came upon the 
road. 

Here Harry and Lucy walked slowly and soberly, and 
recalled to each other's memories the first time of their 
coming this road; the happy da3rs they had spent at 
Digby Castle, mid all Sir Rupert's and Lady Digby's 
kindness to them. Then they talked over what had 
passed at Rupert Cottage, in the olden times of the 
canal, and the lock, and the roof; and even on the mis- 
fortunes of his broken bridges Harry could now moral- 
ize with composure. He had, besides, the consolation 
of reflecting, that the failure in his bridges had led to 
his learning mathematics. 

When once their recollections began they went on, or 
rather went backwards, through the whole time since 
they had left home. They travelled their journey over 
again, and tried how much they could . remember of 
what they had seen or heard. Their recollections were 
very different, but between them much was made out, 
the one supplying what the other forgot. Lucy re- 
called a variety of little entertaining circumstances 
which had escaped Harry's memory, and she benefited 
still more by his clear remembrance of the soUd and 
useful. She was anxious to show Harry that the pains 
he had taken in explaining some things to her had not 
been thrown away ; and her father, who now joined in 
their conversation, observed that she did her brother 
credit. 

" Then, father," said Harry, •* it is all owing to those 
first experiments you took so much pains in showing us, 
when we were quite children. For instance, you made 
me then clearly understand the principle of the barome- 
ter ; and that one thing clear and fixed in my mind was, 
I have always felt, the greatest help to me. There was 
something I was sure of*-*8omething I could always go 
back to." 

' Lucy said she had felt the same; and that unless she 
had understood about the barometer, and the vacuum, 
and .the pressure of the air, Harry could never have got 
her on, through the pumps, to the steam-engine. She 
lamented, however^ not remembering more of the vft> 
24* 
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riety of cnrioiis things whieh she. had setn on her 
journey. 

*^ Oh, mamma,*' she continued, " I wish I had kept a 
journal I then I should have had them all safe/' 

*'Your harinff them all safe on paper," said her 
mother, '* woula be useful, because you could refree^ 
your memory from time to time ; but it would be still 
better if you had them all in your head, so that you 
could recic^ect them at any moment." 

'* Certainly, mamma; but do you not think th«t 
writing down things would fix them better in my 
memory t" 

^ I am afraid not, my dear," said her mother. *^ I 
have often fo^nd that I completely forget those Uiings 
which I had written down." 
** But why is that, mamma t" said Lucy. 
" Perhaps because we ease our conscience of them," 
said her mother, *' and never make any eflfort to rec- 
ollect them. There is an English saying, * What 
is written remains.' It may remain on the paper, but 
not the better on the memory. The Italian proverb is 
|Ht^2d)ly more correct, * Ubo dimenticato perche I'ho 
scritto.' I have forgotten it, because J have written 
it." 

*' Perhaps," said her father, ** another reason is, 
rthat we are apt. to write mechanically^ that is, without 
thought; and what we do without thought we seldom 
remember." 

( " But, papa," said Lucy, " if I had kept a journal, I 
must have tried to jrecollect the things at the time I was 
to 'Write their description in my jovumal: though, after 
all, I dare say that I should have trusted to Harry's 
memory. He used to ask ^e every evening if I re- 
imembered such and such a machine that we oad seen 
in tiie day ; and he reminded me so well of all the 
parts, that I scarcely endeavoured to recollect them for 
fliyself." 

'* Vou see," said her mother, " that you depended on 
Tour brother, and did not exert your own memory. 
Though yours is, perhaps, naturally better, his has 
•erved him more usefully." 

**Ye8, mai&ma," said Lucy; "but I really belieye 
lliat tidking of what we have eeen or heard makes one 
remember better than even writing down. The pleaf- 
me of talking is « great help," adde^ she, laughing* 
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" I think ihere is also a pleasure in listening,'* said 
Harry. 

•* Certainly," said Lucy, " When one is listening to 
what is interesting or new ; but otherwise I hear, as it 
were, without listening, and then the words go in at 
one ear and out of the other — I have only the sound 
left." 

•* Yes, Lucy," said her father, " you hear mechanically, 
without atteikiing, in the same way as you would copy 
with a machine. Your mind is then merely passive ; 
whereas, the pleasure of any successful exertion, as well 
as the labour of thinking, hare the effect of fixing ideas 
or impressions in our minds. Pain or pleasure of any 
Kind, joined or associated with our thoughts, secures 
them in the memory, and assists us in recoDectmg them. 
If you reflect on your own mind, I think you will find 
that to be the case.'' 

Harry drew closer to his father. This was a subject 
pecuUarly interesting to him, as he had lately been so 
intent upon fitidlng out what he called the workings of 
his own mind. Ilis father £tgpped short, and good-hu- 
mouredly remarked, that though Lucy knew much less 
than Harry did, yet &he had told them much n^ore of 
what she had gi^en and heard. 

Harry was silent ; and Luc^, feeling for his condition, 
filled up the interval with talking, to give him time ; and 
she finished with an allusion wMch reUeved his embar- 
rassment, and made even his gravity smile. '* Papa, 
Harry and I are like two bottles — one full, and the other 
with very little in it : shake the full bottle, and you hear 
no sound ; but shake the half empty one, and you hear 
it rattle finely." 

By this time they were withjm sight of the castle, and 
Harry^ ivsartiW glad to be excused from further expla- 
nation, came forward to open the gates for his mother. 

Their good friend the housekeeper had from her tur- 
jret window descried their approach, even from the far- 
thest end of the avenue, and she had prepared for them 
ft luncheon, such as might have tempted the most deter- 
mined anU-luncheonist to break his resolution. These 
were the first strawberries of the season, from the for- 
jcing«house« which the gaidener was proud to set before 
Ids master's friends. Since, as he said, his master and 
jnistress were opt at hpme, this was the best could be- 
jBOfnfi of a^m- 4i^ were je^ger to ofier H^ny the bef t 
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of what the castle could afford, for the history of his ac- 
cident was well known. The father of the child he had 
saved waited \ipon them, and lingered, and looked often 
and long before he conid feel convinced tltat Master 
Harry was quite himself aeain — as stout in his limbs, 
and as good as ever. His last excuse for coming into 
the room was to bring a message from the steward, 
about a box which had come from Sir Rupert, with some 
lamps, which he could not rightly understand, and beg- 
ged to show them to Harry's father. They were fouml 
to be miners' safety-lamps, which Sir Rupert, before he 
left England, had bespoken, and had given orders should 
be sent to an estate of his ^t some distance, where 
there were coal-mines. By some mistake this box had 
been sent to Digby Castle. It was a mistake by which 
Harry profited. Once he had had d glimpse of one of 
these lamps in the mine, which he had seen on the jour- 
ney, but nis father had not then explained it to him. 
The ready footman carried one into the library, where 
Harry misht examine it at his leisure. His mother 
found for him the description and explanation of tlw 
lamp in t^ F^hilosophical Transactions, which he imme- 
diately read, '♦nth the lamp before him. He veas struck 
with the simplicity of this admirable invention, by which 
the lives of thousands have been «aved from the de- 
struc^ve explosions of the fire-damp in mines. But 
what particularly delighted Harry was the accoOnt given 
by the inventor of the way in which he was led, step by 
step, to the discovery, on which the excellence of -this 
really wonderful lamp depends. First, he discovered* 
that flame will not pass through long tubes of less than 
H certain diameter *, thea that tubes of metal conduct 
away heat better than those of glass, which determined 
him to use metal. Then experiment proved to him ihaX 
it was the diameter, and not the length of the tubes, that 
was essential to his purpose, in consequence of which 
he shortened and shortened them, till, to his |^at Batis- 
faction, he found that tubes might be dispensed with en- 
tirely ; and that a plate of meul, perforata with small 
holes, or even wire gauze, with interstices of the samo 
diameter as the tubes, would answer equally well. 

As Harry's father observed to him, there cannot be a 
6ner example of the rise, progress, and perfecting of a 
useful philosophical invention. In the first place, no 
pan of it was owing to aoddent, to a^ lucfy hit| or 
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even to any casual observation, but all was the conse- 
quence of a settled good purpose working in the mind 
of a man of science, genms, knowledge, and humane 
views. He had heard of the destruction caused by fire- 
damps, and determined to try what cpuld be done to 
avoid or prevent the danger. His first step was to go 
down into the mines, and examine into the nature of 
these noxious vapours. His previous knowledge of 
chymistry was here essential to his success, and each 
step was forwarded by his philosophic habits in trying 
experiments ; by his observing and reasoning on all ap- . 
pearances before him, and employing alternately theory 
and experiment ; that is to say, first forming a conjec- 
ture how the thing might be done, and then impartisilly 
trying whether his suppositions were right or wronff. 

" How much the public," his father added, " and how 
much young people of rising genius, are obliged to in- 
ventors who both can and wUl thus lay open their 
minds ! Many ingenious persons seem not to have had 
the power of describing their own inventions ; for in- 
stance, Vaucanson, a celebrated French mechanic, who 
never could describe his own machines. OtherSj like 
Hooke (whose life, Harry, you read lately), have been 
so suspicious of their rivals, that during their whole 
lives tney would not open above half their minds, and 
at their death left their contrivances locked up in enig- 
matic£d language. They seem to have taken pains to 
obliterate aU traces of the road their minds took, lest 
rivals 8houl4 follow in their tracks. But, my dear son, 
observe, that really great men are superior to such mean 
Jealousy. _ You feel how much Sir Humphrey Davy has 
in this instance* by his openness, increased o\ir admira- 
tion and gratitude." 



When they were setting out on their walk back to 
Rupert Cottage^ Harry said to Lucy — 

** Let me go on before with my father, I want to talk 
to him sdone." 

" Very well," said Lucy, " this time I shall have no 
foolish curiosity." 

" You need not,*' said Harry. "4t is no secret. If 
you please, I will tell you my reason for wishing that 
you shoidd not be by." 

" No, pray do not. Hairy, I assure you I am not curi- 
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0U8 now, 80 SO on with papa ; my mother is gomg to 



make a sketch of Digby Castle from this place ; I have 
paper and pencil, and I will also try what I can do. 
WiUyou wait for us at the suspension bridge t" 

" Thank you, my dear good l4UC3r," said rfarry, taking 
her pencil from her hand, and cutting it to a fine point ; 
" but you must let me tell you my reason ; it is only tha^ 
what I want to say to papa is atf about myself; and you 
know that when one has to talE of one's self, and one's 
own little feelings and schemes, one can speak, much 
more freely when nobody else is present." 

The fact was, that the sight of the miners' lamp, and 
the account of that discovery, and the admiration which 
his father had expressed at the idea^ that thousands of 
lives would be s^ved by this one invention, had alto- 
gether worked up Harry's enthusiasm. Thoughts, 
which had been lying q^uietly at the bottom of his mind, 
were now set in motion, and thrown to the surface. 
His (lather knew him better than anybody else, his fa« 
ther was therefore the confidant he preferred to all oth- 
ers. Happy the son, who, in like circumstances, feels 
that his father is his best friend. 

" Father," said Harry, " a few words you said to me, 
long ago, made a great impression on me. I have often 
thought of them since, and of something of the same 
sort which Sir Rupert said to me, at the time of the bal- 
loon, when we were talking of great inventions. Do 
you recollect, father V' 

His father recollected, and spared hii^ the diflh^ilty 
of repeating the words. Sir Rupert had prophesied, 
that if Harry's application and diligence continued, he 
would hereafter distinguish himself as a man of science* 

"Then I must tell you, father," continued Harry, 
''that I have long had, deep down in my mind, deeper, 
{ believe, than anybody sees but you, a great ambition 
to make, some time or other in my life, some great dis^. 
covery or invention. I have been long thinking of this, 
and considering how other people have succeeded, 
Wheij I was confined to the sofa, I thought of it more 
and more; and particularly how I could manage my 
own mind so tis to make it do what I want. In reading 
the accounts of the childhood of great or scientific men, 
I have tried to find out What they did and said, that I 
nM^htxompare my thoughts and ways of going on with 
theirs ; but enough is never told of these things. Oq 
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the Other hand, father, when one thinks of the millions 
of people that exist, and. of the few that distinguish 
themselyes, it does appear very presumptuous to hope 
that I should succeed. How many people, when young, 
must have had the same feeUngs that I have now, and 
the same ambition; yet they have failed. But why 
have they failed 1 this is what I want to ask you, father. 
Another thing puzzles me,'' continued Harry, who could 
now speak fluently, his thoughts flowing on, and forcing 
themselves into words. *^ During our journey, when 
we were at the glasshouse, and when we read all about 
the dis(;overy of printing ; and since that time, when Sir 
Rupert Digby was giving us the history of electricity, 
and of the invention of balloons ; and more lately still, 
in those books which I have been reading during my 
illness, I have continually observed, with surprise, how 
long it was before even the most ingenious men hit 
upon those discoveries and inventions, which, now that 
we know them, appear to us so easy and simple : and 1 
have said to myself, if these things were so diflicult to 
them, how little chance have I ! Yet, father, I think 
people have a better chance now than in former times. "^ 
More discoveries have been made in our days than in 
the time of the ancients." 

" Yes," said his father, •* because knowledge is more 
generally diffused. More people try experiments ; and 
all are convinced, that this is the best method of 
arrifinff at truth, or of making discoveries." 

*' Sltm, father, I want to find out why, now that this is 
known, so few, amon^ the numbers who try, succeed. 
I wish I coul4 find this out, that I might learn how to 
secure the best means for myself." 
^ ** Some people," said his father, " are inaccurate in 
their mode of trying experiments, or rash in drawing 
ttieir conclusions ; or they may have some prejudice or 
ikvourite theory, which blinds the truth from them, and 
prevents Uieir seeing what is before their eyes. Their 
failure arises from taking a wrong view of the object, or 
a wrong road to it." 

Haarry asked his father if he knew of any book that 
gjives directions or advice how to get forward in science, 
OF th^t points out the best ways of trying experiments. 
•* I look^ over much of that book of Locke's," said 
Harry, ^ to tiry if I could find any thing of this sort, but 
I comd not Is there any such helping book V 
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His father tnentioned Bacon " On the Adraneemenf 
of Leaning f Hooke *' On the means of improving Nit- 
urai Philosophy;" Playfair's •* History of the Progress 
of Physical Science," and some others. 

" Then, as soon as we ^et home and are settled,'' said 
Harry, " I will begin and read some of these— would 
you advise it, father t" 

**I have such confidence in your good sense and 
resolution, Harry," sdid his father, ** that I feel no «p* ^ 
prehension of discouraging your laadaUe anintion 1^ 
answering — No, I would not advise you to read any 6i 
those books yet They would perhaps prevent yott 
from working out your own observations, and from re- 
flecting impartially, as you have begun to do, upon yopr 
own mind. 1 advise you then, my dear son, to per- 
severe steadily and regularly in your present course. 
Never let any one day pass without advancing some 
step — without acquiring some fresh knowledge. Con* 
tinue with your sister your happy practice of Mututd 
Instruction, Exercise your faculties, your memory, 
your reasoning power, your invention, no matter on 
what, so that you exercise them. They will strengthen, 
and we can afterward turn them and your habits of ap- 
plication to whatever may be necessary for your prog- 
Tess in science and virtue, and for your happiness." 

" My happiness !" cried Harry, " the greatest pos»bls 
happiness I can conceive in this world, next to doing 
my duty, would be to make some grand invention, some 
noble discovery." 

To this he recurred ; this was the chorus of aU his 
thoughts. It was said with such enthusiasm as strongly 
to excite the synipathy of his father, who paused for 
some moments before he again spoke. 

" I must not be misled by my hopes, or by yours, 
Barry," said he, " lest I should prepare for jA bitter 
disappointment in future. Whether you may ever dis- 
tinguish yourself or not, will depend probably on cir- 
cumstances over which neither you nor I may have 
any control. But whether you do or do not succeed in 
the object of your ambition, you may certainly, my dear 
boy, by cultivating your taste for science, secure a large 
portion of happiness. You may become such a man as 
your friend Sir Rupert Digby. You see how usefiil, 
now respectable, how happy he is. You see that it is 
his taste for science, his indefatigable pursuit of Juiowl- 
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ledge, and his constant exertions to be of use to othen, 
-which constitute his happiness — a species of happiness 
that is independent of all celebrity, and of all human 
applauiie. You have seen on what it depends^- 

" Friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labour, useful knowledge, 
Progressive virtue and approving Heaven.'' 

Harry stopped, and looked baok for Lucy, sorry that 
she had not heard these lines. She and his mother 
joined them soon afterward, just in time to hear the 
words with which his father concluded the conversa- 
tion. 

" I consider you, my dear son, as no longer a child, 
and I securely trust to your own efforts for the con- 
tinuance of your own education. A celebrated person 
has observed, that every man has two educations — one, 
which is given to him by his parents or tutors while he 
is a child : the other, which he gives to himself when 
he becomes a man. This latter is of the greatest con- 
sequence of the two, and this, with every wise and good 
man, should go on to the latest period of his life." 



Here ends all of the history of Harry and Lucy that 
is to be published. 

The reader may perhims feel relieved, by these words, 
from certain fears which may have arisen in his mind, 
that the said history might extend to a thousand and 
one volumes. 
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LITTLE PLAYS 

FOR CHILDREN. 



THE GRINDING ORGAN. 

DUMB ANDY. 

THE DAMB SCHOOL HOLYDAY. 



THE GRINDING ORGAN 

IN TWO ACTS. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 

Farmir Haynis. 
Mrs. Haynbs. 
Mrs. Ross. 

BBSS, ) 

Patty, > Children of Fanner and If rs. Haynea. 

Lucy, ) 

Friscy, daughter of Mrs. Ross. 

Old Mait with Grinding Organ. 
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LITTLE PLAYS 

FOR 

YOUNG PEOPLE. 
rWARRANTED HARMLESS] 



" Warranted ZTarm/eti— That ia one sood point to be 
assured of before we put plays into the hands of our 
children,'* says a mother, looking at this book in the 
bookseller^s 8]M>p. 

•' But mamma," says her little girl, •• are they enter- 
taining V 

'*Ay, mamma, are they entertaining T' repeats her 
brother : ** I never will read them, unless they are war- 
ranted entertaining as well as haimless. Of all things, 
I would never real {days, unless they divert me ; what 
else are they good for?" 

•* Nothing, certainly. I want to see whether they 
look entertaining," says the little girl, ^ but I eannot yet, 
for mamma is reading the preface; and you know, 
brother, you never like prefaces." 

** Never. They always are stupid, and tell us that 
every book is entertaining — ^there^s no believing them. 
Besides, they are always so long.** 

** This is short, at any rate,"'^ays the little girl, 
peeping at the pages over her mother's shoulder. 

" Well !— what does it tell us r 

^It tells us, in the first place, that these plays were 
written at " 

** No matter where, my dear.** 

•• Many years ago ; in the year •* 

** No matter when, my dear." 

•• They have been lying by nine years and more .....•• 

** No matter for that either ; though I know it is Hor- 
ace's old advice," 8a3rs the boy : ** but that will not 
make Hke plays divert us the more if tiiey are not di- 
imrtiiig.^ 

36* 
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** They were originallT written,*' continues the little 
|irl, '* for lie Sfikusemeni of a f>rivate family." 

-'^ I donU care for whose amusement they were ori- 
ginally wiitteo. I do not know why authors always 
. tell us thai.'' ' 

" But listen, tny dear ! they-were read to the young 
people they were written for on their birthdays !— Oh, 
brother ! oh, mamma ! I should like to have a play read 
to nre on my birthday." 

'* If it was entertaming, I suppose you mean," persists 
the sturdy boy ; *' for plays being read on all the birth- 
days in the world would not make them entertaining if 
they were tiresome." 

*' Certainly, brother. But listen, my dear, not one of 
the audience fell asleep, the author says " 

" The author says ?-r-Ah ! but perhaps, withotpt the au- 
thor's seeing it, some did sleep. I know I have gone 
to sleeg when ^ople were reading very^and thii^." 

" But not plays, brother." 

" Yes, even plays, when read, — I do not mean acted. 
Acting F^ays I always like." 

** Some plays, they say, are good only for reading." 

" Those, I say, are good for little or nothing to my 
mind," says the boy : " and if these are of that sort, I 
will have none of them." 

" Listen* brother — one of them has been acted." 

" With unbounded applause, does not the author say % 
that always comes next." 

"No; here is nothing about unbounded applause : but 
it a«ya, that the little play which was acted made peo- 
ple laugh." 

•• Laugh ! really laugh '.—then it might do for us, my 
dear. Which of them. was acted 1 — what*s the name 
of it t" 

" I do not know ; the preface does not tell that." 

" Prefaces never tell the thing one wants to knowj" 
says the hoy. 

•* But mamma will look over the plays for us," says 
the little girl, " aix4 9ee which will do for our acting." 

** I should like to look them over for mysdf," said 
the.bpy. 

** t>o so then, my dear," says the kind mother, putting 
tjw book into his hands.. 

" But we cannot judge, without reading them all." 

"Read them all, my dear, then," says the mQ^ier» 
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" that is just what the author desires* that yoniig per- 
sons should read, judge, aji4 di^cide on these plays (Kn 
themselves.** 

'' I like that !— that is what I like !** cri«d both the lit- 
tie critics, drawing i^ their heads, while their mother 
read to them the last words. 

'* It is for young readers to determine whether these 
little plays are amusing or not. They — and they only, 
can pronounce the sentence which the author most 
wishes to add, 

WARRANTED ENTERTAINING." 

May, 1827. 
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GRINDING ORGAN. 

IN TWO ACTS. 

SCENE l.^Enter Bess. 

I WISH little Lucy would make haste and bring* the 
basket of flowers, that we might fill mamma's flower- 
pots. I do love to do any thing ibr mamma, she is so 
good ; and papa, too, he is very good-natured, though 
he is angry sometimes with aunt Ross, but then Uiat is 

because she is , I must say it, though she's my own 

aunt« she is a very great scold, and cousin Priscy is just 
like my aunt, always cross. If it waa not for that we 
should all be so happy ! 



SCENE II.— Enter Lucy with a basket of flowers. 

Lucy. Look, look, sister Bess, look what pretty flow- 
ers I have gathered. 

Bess. Very pretty ! Bring me the flower-pots : there 
they are on that table : take care, bring one at a time, 
else you'll break them. 

[They bigin to put the flowers in the flower-pots. 
Bess. I hope Priscy won't come to take away our 
pretty flowers : peep out, and look if she is coming. 

[Lucy goes to the door, and peeps out, then returns 
to Bess. 
Lucy. Oh! here she is coming. Take care of the 
flowers and take care of me ! Oh ! take care of me. 



SCENE ni.Snter Priicy. 

Priscy. Now, Miss Lucy, Tve top^d you out : why 
did you run away from me just now, when I asked yon 
^ 3 
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for some of your flowers t Tell me that. Why 
wovldnt you give me the rose I wanted t Jknswer me 
that. 

Z»ttcy. Because the rose is for mamma. I told you 
that, cousin Priscy, and I spoke very civilly, and you 
were very eroes— ^and this was the fiace you niade $ and 
you began to cry. 

Priscy, Cross ! I say I will be ctms if I Ke it, and I 
will cry if I like it — (hegirming to ory). 

iLucy with her cum pocket-handkerchief attempts to 
wipe Priscy* s eyes, 

Priscy. Don't, don't, I have a pocket4iandkerchief of 
my own, I can wipe my own eyes. I have fourteen 
pooket*bjandkerchiefet and you have only three. 

Xmcv. Have done cr3ring-*-(i>ucy Uikes a rose omt-ofher 
hmsket). Look at this pretty rose, smell it*-H5mell it, 
Priscy! 

Priscy. Give it me, give it me this minute*-<<riM to 
SfMtehit), 

IJmy. No, no, cousin Priscy, I can't give it to y(m : I 
^will kciep it for mamma. 

Priscy, I will have it, I say. 

Bess, Fy ! Fy ! This rose, Priscy, is not y9urs, you 
know — {takes the rose)* 

Priscy {stamps). Til tell m^mma, and she shall scold 
Tou both with a- vengeance ; and then -how w^ <yoa 
look, eh ! Misd Crop the comtrer ! how eajBom you to 
cut your hair all off your ugly forehead, tell me that ! 
And you, Mrs. Decorum, when 4^4 you swallow the 
poker ? tell me that. Ay, ay, you find I have a tongue 
Its well as mamma, so give m« the rose, or Fll scold y<>u 
again and again* 

Bess, No, indeed, I will not for scolding ; papa ^lys 
scolds should have nQthin| good, but a good ducking. 

Priscy, Then I'll roar till 1 make all our town hear 
me. Give me the rose, the rosel the ros6! {snatches 
the rose, tear' it to pieces^ and nm^ off,) , [^fUfit. 

fiess. Oh,iy| forshAmo^ Priscy. 



SCENE iy,^Enter Farmer Haynes. * 

Fanner, M^y Bess, I a^," where are you t Where is 
your aunt Roes atf her cross daughter, Priscy, heyt 
Why didn't 3wm go for your amtt when I bid you, eh^ 
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BtfM. Piq^ I did go, and Tve beeift back mn lialf 
hour. 

Farmer. Well, go again, and btinf yora* amUi aoi- 
your mamma, and all of them here quick. 

Ben. Yes, papa, Til be very quick. [Exit Bess. 



SCENE r.^Farmer^ sohs. 

Ay, this is always the way when a paretl of women 
and children are to be got together. One's out o' the 
way, and t*other's out c? the way. Patty runs to look 
for Bess, and Bess for Patty, and Lucy for them both. 
And then they have some jingumbob to put cm, or some 
rag to fini^, while Fm kept kicking my heels. 



SCENE VL^Re^erUer Bess. 

. Bess. Oh! I have run— run — ^run myself so out of 
breath. I am hardly able to speak. 

Farmer. Well, well, take breath, take breath, child. 

Thee hast run, indeed ; and it^s thee that always run'flCt 

for them all, but thee beest the best-natured gipajr in 

, the world. Wdl, be they coming ? what ^id they say % 

Bess. Mamma said, ''1*11 come this nfiinute, love;^ 
.auiit Ross said, ** Well, child, go about your business ;** 
and Priscy said, **La! whafs the mightv matter?" and 
Lucy would have come, but Priscy would not let her stilr 
without her. 

Farmer. Ay, ay, the old trade ; all think of themselves, 
and nobody thinks of mi^ ; weU, then* I'll not think o^ 
nobody. 

** There was a jolly miller pnoe livtd ofQ the riTer Dee, 
He worked and sung from mom till taght, who was so blithe kshej 
And st^ the harden of his sang for erer did'ase to be, 
I caiefi for nobody, no, not I, if nobody cares for me.". 

I wanted to have them all here while 1 read this here 
letter (takes a letter out of his pocket), but as they do'na 
choose to come when I do call them, they shall none of 
them have a glimpse of it this fortnight, so crack goes 
the seal ! ' ^ 

Bsits. Oh i»ipa 1 wonH you waiti<»«(iaiAma one min* 
ute t You know site's amays MaAy, except this ones. 
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Farmer. Htnd« off! bands off! oa ooaxiBg; 111 not 
stand here like a fool for nobody, not I. 
Bess* Here's mammay just in time. 



SCENE Ylh—ErUer Mrs, Haynes. 

Mrs. Haynes {wUh a covered dish in her hand). My dear, 
I am sorry I've kept you so long waiting. 

Farmer, So tan /, my dear! 

Mrs:, Haynes. But your dinner was not quite ready, 
which, to be sure, was my fault; but 1 hope it is good 
BOW ! set the table, Bess. 

Farmer. Pshaw 1 pshaw ! I don't want my dinner ; it's 
a strange thing that a woman can never come when 
she's called, but must always wait for something or 
other. I didn't want my dinner. I won't have it, I say. 

Mrs. Haynes. Well ! well ! don't fret about it, at any 
rate, and rll foe sure ^d come the minute you call me 
another time. Bess, take these things away. 

[Exit Bess, toMng away the dish, 

Fmwner. What's the matter with that there hand that 
you^ve got wrapped up there 1 

Mrs, Haynes, Only a scald I gave myself in my hurry. 

Farmer. A scald ! and on account of me ! What a 
hastj fellow I am ! What man like me would have such ^ 
a wife as this, that he can never scold with any reason- 
able satisfaction, but must find himself in the wrong at 
last ! I should have been buckled to such a dame as 
Widow Hoss. Ay, it would not hurl a man's conscience 
to toold her, for she could give him back his own, and 
to sfaie, 

Mrs, Haynes, HiRh! hush! here she comes; now 
don't quarrel with her, love. 

Farmer, No ! no ! I'll be as tame as a lamb ; you shaQ 
see how pretty behaved I'll be — (Mrs, Haynes puts by the 
table). 



SCENE ym.^Enter Mrs, Ross. 

Mrs, Haynes. Mrs. Ross, you're welcome. 
- Farmer. Mrs. Roas, you're we^me. I've been here 
waiting for you with the patience of Job. 
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Widow Boss. Waitini^ ind«^« and if yon hsre b««B 
waiting, I could not come, not I, any sooner. Hierv 
was not any man ever born conld wmt a minoie for aiiy* 
body. And after all, pray what is it yon want of me in 
such a hurry? If you have any thing to say, Mr. 
Haynes, say it, and let me go. 

' Farmer, Very true ; there nev^ was a woman Ironi 
that could wait a minute for anybody. 

Widow Ross, What's that you say, Mr. Haynes t It's 
not very polite to repeat people's words to their face^ 
' Mr. Haynes \ But what snoiud some people know of 
politeness 1 I can tell you, cousin Haynes, it's your owu 
fault that you stand like mum chance there, and that 
your husband is so il^mannered ; I'd teach him better 
manners if I was his wife ; but if a woman can't speak 
for herself, I want to know who'll speak for her ; and if 
she won't fight for herself, who'll fight for her t 

Mrs. Haynes. I neither want to fight for myself, or ta 
have anybody fight for me. 

Widow Ross, Indeed, that's your maxim, is it 1 I made 
my husband, poor dear Mr. Ross, understand quite an* 
otber thing before^we were married twenty-four hours % 
and if you'd listen to me, Mrs. Haynes, I'd teach you 
secrets worth knowing ; but you've had a lam'd educa- 
tion, and I should not presume to talk to you ; yet I'd be 
glad to know what's the use of an education, if it does 
not teach us how to have the upper hand I 

Mrs. Haynes. I don't want to have the upper hand, 
cousin Ross, but to make myself and my husbsmd happy 
if I can ; and as you upbraid me with my education, I 
must say that I have learned from it that she is the best 
wife — 

" Who never answers till a husband cools, 
And if she rules him, never shows she rules.** 

Farmer. Ay, widow, wife's in the riffht, and here am 
I, an alive and kicking, to say so. And now, Mrs. Ross, 
as thee hast said all thee hast to say, let me read you 
ibis here letter from our cousin, Captahi Brown. 

Widow Ross, Bless me, let's hate it I They say he's., 
^own a great man, and very rich. 

Farmeir (reads a letter). ** My dear dousin Haynes, as 
1 have received a legacy left me by my rich uncle, I 
have quitted the army since the peace, and mean to 
•spend the rest of my life in retirement amoBg^my frieade 
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in nqr native villi^e. I have pioidded aU that can be 
wanting in the way of ffumiture to make a house com* 
iortable ; you will therefore be so good as to look out 
for a lodging for roe, which I will pay for handsomely." 

Widow Ross. Oh la ! he shall come to my new house ! 
No house so"^ suitable as mine ; 'tis the best in the whole 
village ; and as it is not quite furnished, ^s arrange- 
ment will shute all parties. 

Mrjs, Hajfws, Fm sure our house is not good enough 
for Captain Brown» I wish it was. 

Farmer (goes on reading). *' Pray take care and donH 
engage for me to lodge with any seoldiog woman or 
cross children, for such I cannot abide." Humph ! 

Widow Roii^ Read on, Mr. Haynes, if you please. 

Farmer, It may not be so agreeable ; but if you desire 
it, cousin— 

Widow Ross, I do desire it, sir, and insist upon it. 

Farmer. " It is many years since i saw either of my 
cousins, your wife or Mrs. Ross. I renjiember when we 
were children, I used to call one Concord, and the other 
Discord; but people change as they grow up, and they 
Qiay, for all I know, be both in harmony- 

** Yours, ffec, R. Brown.'* 

Widow Ross. No doubt! no doubt we shall be all in 
harmony.' 

Farmer. Oh, she can be as sweet as anybody when 
she do choose. 



SCENE IX.— j^nler Bess, runnmg. 

Bess. Oh! pa, and ma, and aunt Ross, the wagon is 
come in, and is j^uite full of chairs, and tables, and beds, 
and chests of drawers, and iron pots, and tin kettles, and 
boxes, and hampers. The wagoner says they are all 
directed to you and Mrs. Ross, and one hamper, with 
China written on it, is directed to you, papa. 

Widow. They shall all be taken to my iiew housew 
We'll go amlisee all fkese fine things. 

[Farmer and Mrs. Ross exeunt 

Mrs, JEffiMfM*. I would' rather see' my cousin himself 
than aU tSese fine things! Bess! do ymi stay here, 
chiU, and take care of the house tilll come back : here 
ase the keys. [EsiU 
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Bess. I wonder what keeps Patt;^ ! and Lucy oo^fiit 
to be back from school before this time 



SCENE X.— ^ftfer Lucy and Prisey. 

^ Bess. Well Lucy! where's Patty ? 

Lucy. I dont know what is become of her. 
Bus* And what brin^ you here, Priscy t 
Priscy. I hear, Miss Bess, that you are left in care of 
the house ; I want to see what kind of a housekeeper 
you'll be. Will you be so obhnng as to ffive me some 
of the raspberry jam your mother made last summer? 
Bess, Cousin Priscy, you know it is not mine to give 
you ; when mamma intrusted me with her keys, she 
took it for granted that 1 would not touch the sweet 
things. 

Priscy. La! you are so precise, youll die an old 
maid! 

Bess, If I do, my dear Priscy, 1*11 take care not to 

die a thief! 

Priscy. Thief! do you call me a thief! It is none but 

^ poor wretches that are thieves ; and Fd have t6u to 

* know that I am no poor wretch, whatever yo« and your 

hard-working sister Patty may come to. Well, miss, if 

you won't give me some raspberry jam, I know where 

to get some : my aunt Haynes put some on the shelf 

yesterday, and 111 have it. 

[(joes towards the shelf y and Bess jmUs her hack ; 

but Priscy jmsKes Bess downy and climbs up to the 

shelf, which falls, and all which is on it comes 

down with a great crash. ^ 

Bess. Oh ! Priscy, what have you done t 

Priscy, Fve done nothing, Miss Bess; Fve undone 

aomethmg, if you please. 

ErUer Patty, 
Patty, What's the matter 1 what's the matter! Oh! 
Priscy, what mischief is all this ! 

Priscy. It's all Bessy's fai^; she would not give mm 
any raspberry jam, thou|^ I asked for it very civilly, 

Patty. Well, let us take up the things, ana tell nam* 
ma the truth, ilnd I have some good news to comibrt 
you ; there's something coming that you'll like U> see 
ftftd hear* 
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Bess^ What is it, sweet smiling Patty * 

Priscy. Why can't ywi tell at once 1 

Patty, Such a delightful old man ! 

Priscy. An old man, and is that all t 

Patty. With something on his back. 

Iknscy. A hatap» 1 suppos^t 

Patty. No, but a wonderful box, which music comes 
out of when he turns the handle this way — {turning her 
hand). 

Bess. Oh ! you mean a grinding organ, here it comes. 



SCENE XII. — Enter an old man, plceying on a grinding 
organ, and singings 

SONG. 

(Tot?ie air of Liber Augtutin.) 

*< Come all the yeiitig hearts, to good humour in tone, 
Come round me, my darlings, and Pll please you soon ; 
Come all that can dance, and come all that can walk, 
Oome all that can listen, come all that can talk«" 

{He stops and takes breath.) 

Patty, Lucy, and Priscy, exclaim in different tones-^ , 

Oh! go on I 

Oh ! go on \ 

Gro on! 

Old Man. Patience, my little dears, patience ; I must 
take breath before I can go on. You who are young 
can sing and run all day long. So c^uld I Oiice, but that 
is many, many a year ago, lackaday ! Now I am old, and 
a little thing does tire me, and I have come a great way 
to-day, and this here box on my back is no help to me. 

Bess, Here, rest jrourseif, poor old man — {old man 
sits down). 

Patty. Here's a stool to set your box uponr-(pt«^* 
the stool towards him). 

Bess. Priscy, why do you stand there with your fiager 
in your mouth ? 

Priscy. I choose to stand here with my finger in my 
mouth. Well« what stops you, old man t Goon. Can^t 
you sinff any more ? 

Old Man. Miss, I must take breath* if you be pleased 
to let me. 

^atty. Oh yes, let him take breath ; nobody can sing 
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without breath, and he is- very old, prttiy old, I meas. 
It is rude to teu people they are very old.-*-What white 
hair 3^011 have, old man ; pretty old man, I mean, and what 
a long beard ! (turning to Bess). But, poor man, has he 
no razorl m ask him. 

Bess, Nqi no, that wotdd not be civil; he'll shave on 
Sunday, I dare say. 

Priscy. Come, come. What are you gabbling sdx>ut 
there t Let the old fellow sing if he can ; he has as much 
breath now as he ever will have. 

Patty (caressing him). Will you.be so good as to 
go on t 

Old Man. Yes, my pretty little civil miss, for you 
^^kisses her hand). 

(He sings.) 

I. 

** Come all the young hearts to good humour in tune, 

Come round me, my darlings, and Pll please you soon. 

Come all that can dance, and come all that can walk. 

Come all that can listeo, come all that can talk. 

n. 

** Come all th|it have ears, and come all that have none, 
Come all that love music, come all that love fun ; 
For lovers of music, and lovers of noisoj 
I*ve a soul full of music, and box full <» joya^ 

III. 
*' I*ve lungs that can compass each song yon dedre. 
An organ can play, till your little legs tire. 
Come choose then yo«r dittr, I know twenty score. 
And when INre song those, I can sing twenty more." 

Bess and Patty. Thank you, good old man. 

Prisey, Thank you for nothing, say I. 

Patty to Bess. But what does he mean by *' choose 
your own ditty 1" What's a ditty % 

Bess, A b^^tad— a sonff. If 1 were to choose, of all 
things I should like the old ballad papa used to sing long 
ago tons — 

' '^O the golden days of good Queen Bess." 

Old Man. I know it, mibs-^I know it— and you fl^l 
have it, my dear-nl*il set my organ to it for you. 

[Turns to the tune of ^^ O the goiden days of g§od 
Queen Bess."* 
Isthisiti 

9t» 
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• Bm». Yes, yes, the very tlung! * - 
Prisc^ iShe asks for it oidy because Bess is ber own 
name,- and I'sft sure 4t will be some stuind t^tng, 1% 
not listen. * * 

[She stands sulkily ; the Grindim Orgm Mfm'phySj, 
and sings to the^etir of AUy Vroktf* ^ 

** Come li$ten» my good neigbboun . 
And deem it not a mystery, 
If ^e jdmble together 
Iffusic, poetry, snd history. 
The tnset to display, 
In the reign ^f Queen Bess, sir, 
Whose name, and wfaos^ mei^ory^ 
Posterity may ble*, sir. * 

Oh. the golden days of good Queen Be^ ! 
Merry be the memoiy of gopd Queen Bes»! " 

* ThenSur streets were nnpaved, \ 
And oar houses all were thatched^ sir, 

• Our windowrs wew latticed. 
Our doors only ktched, sir ; 

. Yet so few were the folks 

That would plunder or would rob, sir, • 
That the hangman was starving 
f^or want of «.job, sir. 

Oh the golden di^s, St^ 

" Then our ladies with large rufls. 
Tied round about their necks, sir, 

Would gobble up a pound of bee&teaks for their bi«ak£uft| 
While a close-^uihed coif 
ThjBir noddles just dkl fit, sir. 
And they trussed up as tight 
A9 a rabbit for a-spit , sir. 

Oh the golden days, dec. 

** Thus* renowned as they Uvsd 
All the days of their lives, sir. 
Bright examples pf glory 
To those who survive, sir, 
May we, their descendants. 
Pursue the same ways, sir. 
That King George, like Queen Bess, 
May have bis golden days, sir. 
And may a longer reign of glory and success 
Make his name eclipse the &me of good Qusen Bess.** 

Priscy, Well! is ihat allf I thou^t there would 
never be an •nd of it Can't you sing any sonff but 
bnel 

Old Man. I have more songs, but Pm apt to forget 
the words. 
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Pfi$cy»StaM\ I hate » people who ea&H reft«mber 
the wpKis of their songs. 

014 Man. Ah ! miss, don't hate me £»r Hie fault of 
my memory I my memory is fouling me sadly; Vm 
fKOwipg Terjr old. 

PfiMcy, So I see \ But try and brosh np yonr m6m» 
Oiy, and give us another song, or I'll give you no 
money ; mid Tve a whole*sispence in i^ pocket. 

Oid Man. I had a ma~any songis once, kMit I've forgot 
them all. ^ . 

Prwcy. Forget them all ! Dunce ! 

C>/J Man. Young lady^ Tve forgot «iore.soQgi in my 
life than yonll ever remember. 

Prise if. Saucy * Will you play then, since you can't 
aingl 

Old Man to PaUy. Little miss, eome here, and J wSk 
itow you ^ow to play the organ. 

(jnitty grinds^ tj^ old man pats her ftedf.) 

Pat^ Oh ! 'how nice — Oh! hear me, hear me ! 

Priscy. JLet me do it, let me do it — 1 can do it fifty tim«t 
better than you — (Priscy tum$ the handle the wroi^ way). 

Old Man. That's the wrong way, miss. 

Pritcy. I tell^you Ihat's the right way, and I'll do it 
my own way. 

Bess (stops Prisey^s hand). You must not, indeed; 
you'll break it. 

Priscy. And if I do, what will it signify ? 

Old Man, It signifies a great deal to me, miss. 

Bess, Yes ; for do you know this poor nian earns his 
bread by playing on this organ ; and if you break it, he 
woiiH be able to earn any money, or get any thing .to 
eat. So, Priscy, hiy dear, come away. Let it alone» 
wad don't bi^ak it. 

Priscy. Break it, indeed ! And if I do break it, my 
mamma is rich enough to pay for it. Look yonder, old 
man, do you see that new house at the end of the yil^^ 
kget That's to be our house, and mamma will have 
done with keeping a shop ; ibr mamma can't abide the 
smell of the shop, nor I neither. 

Old Man, Very likely, miss^ 

Prisey. So, you see, if I break your grinding thing, I 
can pay for it. 

Old Man. Very hkely, miss ; but still I would rather 
you did not break it, if you please — so I must take it 
from you— no offence ! 
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Prissy {stamps). Nasty, y§» old man! I vnat J<m 
were han^ apd quarter^. 

Palty, Banged and quartered! Oh, Priscy! do yon 
know what it it to be kanged and quartered I 

Best. Fy! fy! Priscy, hanged and quartered: pretty 
words for a young lady ! and how couM you be so very 
naughty as to stanm at an old man : you kinow we should 
always be resptetnd to o]A ^ople. Uncle John says 
ia and mamma says so. 

Priscy. Uncle John says so because he's as Qldl*-«i 
old! as old King Cole; and your mamma says so be- 
cause ske*s a goose. 

Patty (lifting up her hands and eyes). My mamma a 
goose! 

Bess. Your own aunt a goose ! But you're in a pMk 
sios sow, so 111 not be vexed with you. 

Priscy. Via not in a passion (stamps) ; Vm not in s 
passion ; I fai a passion indeed ! I never was in a pas- 
sion in my life! I'm no more in a passion than you 
flft, Miss Saucebox* 

PtUty^ Not in a passion ! Oh, look id her^ as red as s 
turkey-cock ! 

Bess. I wish I had a looking-glsss to i^ow hmr hier 
own face. 

Priscy. Here's a basin of water that will do as vnSk. 
[Throws water in Bess's face^^then turns pdcJdjf 
and gives Patty a bos on the ear, 

ril teach you to laugh at me, so 1 will. 

Besi (wipmg her face). She has washed niy fkce 
aieely for me, and I love to have a clean face. 

Patty (holding her hand to her ear). Such a box as she 
has given me on my ear ! 

Old Man (aside). A rare vixen! and soy6ung! Itedi 
a fiiry ai five years old ; what will she be at ilfteent 
(aloud.) Oh ly, miss! But eome, I'll sing you another 
song to imt you in good-humour. * 

Priscy. I dont want to hear any of your fooli^ 
•ongs-Hf ^e say it will i)e abommably vulgar; but 
there's Pa^y^the ballad-singer^ may stay and squall 
along with J^ if she pleases. I shall go home to 
mamma, asmmnk tea in the parlour^*«o good evening, 
Ug-mg and bob-tail. [Ejeit PriMW. 

Old Man (to fatty). Since you can sing then, littfe 
tiiss, will you sing me a song, and I'll gite you anoth* 
er, and teach it to you. 
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Sets. Oh ytBf iriie-witt— tlie adways singfs the mmute 
she is asked. 
P^aty. What song shall I sing, Bess ? 
Bess. *^Over the mountains and over the moors.'' 

» Patty sings. 

** Orer the modnteinB, And over the moors, 
Hungry «nd barefoot, I wander forlorn ; 
My father it dead, and my mother is poor, 
And I grieve for the days that will never return. 

** Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of hamanity. 

Cold blows the wind and the night's coming on; 
GKve me some food for my mother, in charity — 
> Give me some food, and then 1*11 begone." 

(Md Man. Thank you, my lave — ^I beg pardon for be- 
ing so free— thank yon, little miss. 

Patty. My name is not little miss — my name Is Patty, 
and sometimes - Little Patty. Now will you sing me 
and teach me the song you promised me 1 

Old Man. And weleome, my smiling dear, if youll 
let me take you on my knep. 

[Old Man takes Patty on his knee and sings. 

** When first I slipped my leading*stnngs, 
To please her pretty Poll, 
My mother bought me, at a £ur, 
A pretty waxen doU.* 

Ifew try ii, miss. 

[He repeats the first line, and Patty sings it after 

him — then he repeats the two next, and Patty sings 

them. 

Old Man. That's not quite right, miss— (^e siangs over 

again the tm0 last lines, and she repeats). That"s very 

weU.' [Goes on singing. 

w Sucb sloe black eyes and cherry cheeks. 
The smiling dear possessed ; 
How could I Kiss her oft enough, 
Or hug her to my breast.'* 

[Patty sings this stanza after him. 

Bess. Very wel^ indeed, Patty, youVe learned this 
rery quickJy, 

Patty. Now, darlings pretty <M man, sing another 
•ong. 

Bess. Oh, no ; eonsider he has travailed a cpreat way 
to-day, and he must be tired and hungry. Let us go 
into ibe kitchen, and give him somethii^^ to eat. S§m^ 
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df Mff suppers, at least, we cm give him-o-eanH we, 
Patty ? I'll give him half mme. 

Patty. And 111 give him naif mine ; 111 run tot it 
directly. Come^ my dear old man {taking Mm hf the 
hand) ; but you can^ run ; well walk slo^^y widi you, 
and show you the way. 
% Old Man. Sweet cmldren! What is so comfortable 
to the heart of an old man, as to have good children 
about him t [Extw^. 



ACT II. 

SCENE I.-^£iiter Farmer and his wife with a large 
hamper* 

Farmer. Wife, Pm afraid this hamper has been too 
heavy for you. 

Mri. Haynes, Oh, not at all. Pm able, apd Pm sure 
I'm willing, to do my share. . 

Farmer. If I had not looked sharp, thd widow Wovdd 
have had the hamper. Did you hear how she scolded 
^e, waffoner about the furmture t aad t could see no 
harm that was done to it — ^I ge*ed him a shilling to 
make him some amends. But Where's the children, to 
see the china unpacked ? 

Mrs. Haynes. Pll call them-— Bess ! Bess ! where are 
you! 'what are you ^[)out? 



SCENE ll.^EnUr Bess. 

Bess, Oh! mamma! there^s been here $ nice old 
man, with a grinding orean ; and he has be^n playing 
and singing, smd has tau^ Ritity a pretty song. He*s 
in the kitchen/ mamma, where I took him, to give Miii 
' some supper— I gave him half my milk, and Patty gave 
him half of hers, and so did poor little Lucy, 
j M^. Haynes. You did right, my dear. 
Bess. He's going away to look /or 0^<2. 
f^trmer. Call him in, Bees. 
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Old Man, God save you, good madam and sir: your 
dear sweet children have been very good to me ; but 
though there was plenty in the larder, they said thejfj 
liad no tight to give any thing but their own supper. 

Farmkr. Ay ; and by what you say, I am sure you 
would not take any thing from them but what they had 
a right to give. Sit down, while I unpack this here 
hamper.— (Afrf. Haynes maJUt the Old Mtm ait down). 
Vm sure, my fists were not made for handling such 
things : Heaven send I may break none of these cnnk* 
um crankums. 

Best and Patty. Oh! mamma! what pretty IfaingB 
they are ! let me take out some more. 

Parmer. Hands off, you baggages! go and set the 
table for tea. Wife, where shall I set these things t 
for thee knows best hi all things. 

Mrs. Haynes, As you ask my advice, my dear, I ad- 
vise 5rou not to unpack any more, ^U counn Brown 
himself comes ; and then, if any be broke in ike car- 
riage, he will see it liis own self. 

Farmer, Ay, so he will : thee beest the ^nrudentest 
wife ; and then, thee hast such a way of putting in thy 
word, one casH do other than as thee wouidst have 
one. {To the old man). Come, my good sir, 3rour gray 
l^rs sha^n't be sent out at this time o' night to look for 
lodgiQg ; that would not be what I caU right or kind ; so 
stay where you be. 

(HdMan. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Haynes. Bess and Patty, get the thikigs ready 
for tea. [Bess and Patty prepare the things for tea. 

Farmer, Let us see, my old fineBd, what tunes yoo 
eanjplay. 

Old Man, But a very few, and please you ; my organ 
here is none of the best, and can play none but very 
(^dfashioned Uiings. [Gives a list. 



SCENE TV^r^Enter Widm Bass. 
Widow, Fanner Ha3mes! I've lost the hamper of 

Fasmer. Widow Ross! how can that be?— for you ^ 
]»0»erhadittolo8e« 
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Widow. I say, Mr. Haynes, I saw, with these eyes, 
the haiin)[>et of china at the crane, wiUi the tteket, dUnOf 
on the outside o' the hamper. 

Farmer. Ay, widow ; but the hamper of china wa» 
directed to my care ; and yonder it bees, touch it who 
dare. 

WidauK I dare, Mr. Haynes (checking Herself], Ibr I 
dare to say, cousin Haynes, if Captain Brown were 
here present, his seif, he would so order it by woFd of 
mouth: and, at any ^rate, your own good sense, cousin 
Haynes, must show you, that the cluna will be saler in 
my house thaQ here, where youVe no reppectaUe place 
to keep it in, and where youVe got all these hea^ of 
childr«i siieUering aboi:it» 

Farmer, Those children will do the china there no 
harm ; for their mother there has taught them never to 
meddle with nothing. as does not belong to thenu Here 
the china is, and here it shall stay, widow. 

'Mr$, S^ifnes, Now, husband, you're wrong, indeed ; 
do, my dear husband, let her have the china. Though 
my cewin may be a little ai^gry now and then, yoo 
should not be so hard with her; and as to the rest, we 
don't wai^the chinas w any thing cousin Brown has, 
except his good-will ; and that, it's to be hoped, we shaH 
have ; because, no doubts we &^all try to deserve it ; so 
set ceusm a good example, dear husband, and don't be 
cross to her, but let her take the china, will'ee ! 

Farmer, Why, if she wasn't so cursed cross, I 
wouldn't be so stiff wi' her. 

Widow. Oh, come, now, my good cousin; I ask it as 
a favour, and Tnk sure yeit can't refuse me. 

Mrs. Haynes, No, I'm sure you won't refuse cousin, 
husband ; see how kind she looke at you now, husband. 

Widow, Well, what say you? sure you woiAd not he 
disagreeahle. 

Farmer* Now, she'd wheedle a hifd ofS a bush^ if it 
wmsn't such an old bird as I ; but old birda 9k?a't to be 
caught with chaff. 

Mrs. Haynes, Oh, come, nbw, husAiand ; now it is 
your fault if yott are not frieoda; 3rDu see how kind my 
cousin looks aJt you now* .Come,, eome, don't plague 
her any more. . . 

Farmer. Yes, bpt I wool; for 1 don't like two feces 
under a hood. If you'd seen how cross she was wi* 
them poor wagoners just bow: and it's always the 
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Vay Willi her to tiiem she's not afeard of. I have 
nolioed ^ frowning face, and the cross voice, and the 
saucy toss she has for the poor souls, that do come in 
towards the close of the evening with their halfpence 
and their pence— (mtmtdfctn^ Mrs. Ross), ^ We don't sell 
ha'porths-^we don't sell ha^rths here, friend — go 
somewhere else." Bnt if a rich man or a fine dressed 
lady do come in, how smooth our face ^>es grow in a 
trice, aU smiles and simpers—^' Me'em, I should be so 
proud to serve you-— sir, if this don't shtUe your taste— ' 
me'#m, be pleased to look at this — any thing in my 
power, tne'em, I should oblige you." But none but a 
woman couM do it to the life. 

Widow (aside). Now I could beat fahn ! ^ 

Mrs, Haynes, But only see how she b«u» even your 
mhnicking, husband. See, I'm sure she's not cross now. 

Farmer, No, not this very 'dentical minute. But now 
I'd engape, tho' she has a pint to gain, she couldn't keep 
in go(Kl-mimour for one half hour together. 

Widow. Oh, my dear Mr. Ha3me89 such a thought I • 

Mrs. Haynes, Oh, husband ! 

Farmer. Well, let us see then ; sa3ang's one thing and 
doing's another. Sit ye down here, Widow Ross, and 
let us see you keep in good-humour for one half hour 
together, and you shall have the china and my blessings 
Now, thero bees a fair challenge to a fnr lady. (Takes 
9ut his watehf ahd shows it to the Widow.) There, see 
what it is^iy me, — one half hour, hey, Widow. 

Widow. Ah, Mr. Haynes, you're a straiige man, a'nH 
you t But you must have every thing your own way. 
Well, I take you at your word. 

Farmer. Done, shake hands then, vridaW^(they 'shake 
hands). 

Mrs. Haynes. Ay, do be friends, and 111 make you a 
dish of tea in a minute ; we'll set the tea-things. Bess, 
run \ — ^the k^tle, love : and, Patty, bring the toasting 
foj^ and toast us the toastesses. 

Farmer (puts on his spectacles). Where's the list of 
them tunes yon can {day, my good friend ! Let me 
see, let me see. 

[Looks over the Ust, while Mrs, Haynes^ Bess, and 
Patty set the tea-things^ and get the kettle and 
the toasting-fork. The Widow comei forward, 
looking at the Farmer, who examines the list y and, 
seems to be speaking to the Old Man. 

no 37 
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¥M9w. And does tiw fool Uimk he cna pttMrdM mtb% 
No, no. I'U ke^ my tempei, and win my wager, end 
win my diina, and win* Captain Brown loo whan h« 
oomes. That brute now tfamka thit he oaa mi^M sw 
ezpoee myself fer a yuoml viote coo^ Btown. No, 
bo! Ihntoomany forhimthere; I^oankeefmyteo^per 
like an angel when I please. What ^egant faimtare 
Captain Brown has sent br the wMon !. and I conclude 
my cousin the captain will live ip uie mosi flfilendidest 
style, and sport a^g^and me in it !— «ad 1 will drive ! 
---and then such dtmiers as weH give ! and I sitting be- 
hind my own turkey, and. eating off china. Oh! the 
china ! I must have the cb'ma tn the first and ibremosi 
place ; so now I defy the farmer to ptft me off my guard. 

Mr9.Htn/mM. Cousin Ross, the tea is reedy, wmi*t 
joxk sit down! Bess, eet your aunt a ebair. Conrai 
MOSS, here's a sei^. 

WUcm{^ngto1^chmt^aee9Um<MMim). Bntwhal^ 
this ; who have we here % Be yen expect «e to sift 
down to tea in the ipom with an (^ be^ar-man I 

Old Man {rising). I humbly ask i&e lady's paidon. III 
Ifo, miss (to Bews)f iny good fittle misses^ if you'll sliow 
me the way to the kitchen. 

Farmm'* No, no, he shaVt stir a foot ; he's nnd^ my 
pnrtection, and he shall have my purtectiosi, as weU as 
the china, widow. 

Widow ^aside). China I dways hwping on the china ; 
{aloud) bm I only eay ii% very odd io take one*s lea m 
the room wittt«stroUing vagabond. 

[The children gather te%md the Widow ^ ami beg for 
the Old Man. 

Patiy* Oh ! aunt Ross, he's not a vagi^ixmd ; he's my 
pretty old man. 

Widow. Pnitly nottsensel 

Sett, And look at his gray hairs and his whfte beari. 
* Widow. Well, I do look at 'em; but one a'a't ebli- 
gated to drink one's tea iH ^e room with all the eld 
men that has gray hairs, in and out of the parishy is one t 

Mrs. Ilaj/ms. Oh ! sit ye dow^ eeusip, and be agree* 
able — {whispering Mrs, Hoss) . Else, if you Ami, husband 
Win 81^ you've last your Waser hy gettkig out of tem- 
per : {aloud) see, the poor old msm's sitting back out of 
ttie we)r ts well as he can, and he'U do us im» herm. 

Widow. W^, everybody's lo do as %ey please, and 
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nde the roast at their own tea-table, and Vm exalte agree- 
able ; and you, Mrs. Havnes, that is so peiticklar about 
your children, I^m only surpKsed you should let 'em 
consort with old begger-men. But Vm quite agreeable, 
since it must be so — (sits down). 

Farmer. Ay, ay, you do well. Widow, to be upon the 
agreeable order. 

Mr*. Rmpma. Now we're ail comfortable, and Fll give 
yott some good tea, to make yoa all more agreeable — 
{Mrt. Haynes pours out the tea). Cousin Ross, will you 
take your tea, here's the cieam. I put sugar in. Is it 
sweet eaougfa ? Is the tea s|rong enough? I hofe Tve 
made il to your mmd ! 

Widew. Oh, it's all taighij well, only it has no taste 
of teai: \mt I make no objections to nothing, not I. 

[Mrs. Haynes calls for Bess and Patty, and gwe^ 
them a dish of tea. 

Widow, Indeed, th(»e children do crowd one up so, 
thsre^s no room for one*s motions. 

Mrs. Haynes. There, take your tqs out yonder, Bess 
and Patty, love, don't be troublesome ; and dont lean 
OS your aunt Ross's chair. 

Patty, My aunt Boss is so touchy there's no confing 
wiftin a imle of her. IHn sure mamma will let me lean 
Ml her chair, and get up on her chair {gets up), and put 
my arms about her neck» and han^ upon her as I like 
and love to do. 

Afrj« Haymes» Oh, bat donH quite strangle me, love. 
[Takes PaUy's arms away, kisses, and puts her 



Go, low, go to yscir sister Bess, and l^eep her com- 
pany- 

[Here the actors andacUreeses may put in m^^eoftem- 
^pore tea-table taik they please. 
Wkrmer (s OW Man^ N0W, my good old fallow, lei's 
see what you can do for us. Come, sit forwarder, and ' 
steike 1^ awHing out Hevs, this hers song. 

OidMan{nmge,andpla»si, 
« Manna she would ha^ ms. 

To many with Bell, 
And awa with the last 

Th«t I cMma lore well. 
Foe though she is handaoms 
- She'soKaedlf cross, 
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Vd live by the loss. 
But on ! tti4t I had sic a lassy as this, 
And oh r that I had sic a lasfy as this, 
I'd kiss and caress her, 
Pd loTe and embnce her, 
Aod tliink myself happier 

Thai\ Jove in his bliss." 

[Farmer joitu m singing tht hut stanza, and the 
0idow keeps down her rising anger* Former 
loinks at Mrs. Havnes, * 
Mrs. Maynes. Oh fy ! tWs not failr. 
^ Fgrmfir. Cousin Ross, hqw did you like that song 1 
Widow. Oh ! vastly fine. But it is as old as Paul's. 
Farmer. Well, gi' us somewhat that's newer, my hon- 
est ftlflnd. Let me look over the list for aatUier to my 

Mrs. ffaynes {looking over his shoulder)* Here, let him 
ting. ' 

*< Oh ! how plABsifig *tis to please.** 

. Farmer. 'Thee shou^ sing that thyself, wife ! Yoo- 
der one knows nothing of that. Thee shall sing a song 
thyself to keen the widow in tune. Sing *' At the 
brow of the hill.'' T^e« pped t# sing that to me afore I 
was married. ' , 

Mrs. ffaynes sings. 
" At the brow of fhe hill a shepherdess dwelt. 
Who the pangs of ambition or love ne'^r Ikad felt 
A few sober maxims still lan in her head, . 
That t'wM better t» eansere the at« her brown Ipread ; 
That to ose with the lark was conducive to health ; 
And, to fd&s'in a cottage^ contentment was weaMh." 



Old JCtM* Ah ! mistre^i^ if I con^ sing so sweetly, I 
need have no fear for my bread. 

Farater* Come, my old fellow, can yo« sing Daniel 
Cooper ? 

Old Man. NOr master, I havajiot the weirds, but I oan 
plarj it. 
farmer* Play away theni and III give ye words — 
[Farmer sings and dai%ces. Mrs. Haynes tries tn 
^ vain to stop him. 

*— " Was a lady had a tongue, 

Didn*t koow how to guide it. 
Ran so fast, and ran so long 

No mortal could abide it 
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She did kitow how to giiide it t 

Tongue ahe^ hold for hm an hour» 

But tongue could not al]dde it/' 

Mtm. Rou. But tongue thall abide it, Mr. Hayaes. 

Children cry nU^ Go on ! Go on ! Papa, that's reiy 
^rolL 

1&#. H^ynes (aside to the children). No, doaH Tex your 
aunt Ross. 

(Fmner daneei agmn^ and sings.) 

" Pat m cuib upon htr Um^e, 

And bid the -jade go nghUy, 
But the jade would still go wrong, , 

She held the ouib too tightly. 
Curb that tongue had never known, 

Didn't know how to wear it, 
Tonfue was old and restiff grown. 

In truth it couldn't bear it." 

Widow (starts up angry). Mrs. Haynes ! 
Farmer (half ^cioing). Mrs. Rctfii I 

(sings tfgam.) 

«• Ift truth it could not bear it." 

Widow {glancing her eye uporl Ike $hina) aside* I will 
bear it. Yes, mf temper I wiU keep, and 1*11 win my 
wacer, VM have the china I . . 
Farmer, Widow, Tm waiting your pleasure.' 
Widow (courtesying). Your most obedient (sits down 
0gain)f nobody can say that I'm not quite agtteaUe. 

t JSnter Priscy^ rearing. 

Prisey. Where's my mamma. Stand orut of my way, 
children ! I must see my mamma \ 

Widow. Here I am, here I am ; who has affiont«i you, 
My child ? ril stand by you. Who has affronted you t 

Prisey. The bread and butter, mamma,— thero^i no 
sugar upon it to>night,. and I can't eat it, and you muvt 
come and give' me some sugftr, for it is locked up. 

Widow (aside), Jl time excuse to get away. Then 1*11 
wish yen a good evening, cousins, and 111 s«Qi for the 
china. 

Farmer, Stay a bit— china, indeed! Sta^ a bit, madam, 
the half hour isn't over yet-^'-'ifulls out hu watcK). Ten 
minutes yet to ruiii So, widow, be pleased to sit down 
again. 

27* 
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Priscy. She cant stay— she sha'nH stay-^she cant 
stay, I say. [PuUs and drags hir by the amu 

Widow {(Vfide). But ten minutes longer, and then FU 
burst out upon him — {Priscy pulling stUt), 

Mrs. Haynes {to Priscy). Oh don't pull your mamma 
80, shell go with you this minute. Here's a bit of 
bread and butter for you. 

Priscy. I wont have itr-^{throws it away). If snot su- 
gared. 

Farmer {picking it up). What^ throw my good bread 
and butter about this way ! — {takes Priscy by the arm). 
Do you know, Miss Priscy, Tve a mind to give you 
what you deserve richly— a good whipping. 

Priscy {frightened). Let me go, let me go : mamma ! 
mamma ! 

Widow. Oh ! that I should live to sit quiet at thi»— 
But I will have the china ! 

Farmer. You'd best be quiet. Miss Priss, I say. 

Patty. Do, Priscy ; and the pretty old man will play 
ft tone for us, and I'll sing for you. 

Priscy. 1 hate your pretty old man, and I don't want to 
hear him or you either. Mwnma, don't let him play any 
iQore on that thing ; he's a saucy vagabond, mamma. 
Why don't you speak, mamma ? What's come to your 
tongue, mamma v-^drags her mother's arm). 

Widow {aside). Oh ! how could I bind my tpngue over 
to the pe^ce. Now, sir, I tell you, he shall hot play 
any more; I've won my wager; my time's put; and 
now, sir, let me tell you — 

Farmer {takes out his watch).' *tay, stay, not so fast ; 

you go by me {Vve fivQ minutes yet to the good, sit ye 

still, widow, or china stays herel He shall not play any 

more, hey ! sha'n't he ? I don't understand ^at, madam, 

I^ my house I'm the master ; play on, my good friend. 

[During this speech, Mrs. Haynes keep^ Priscy guiet^ 

and Bess and Patty give her tea, and try to please 

her. 

Play this here, about the man who had a dumb wife, and 

who got the doctor to cut her chattering-strin^* 

{Old Man sings.) 

Her facultiee abe triesj 

She stuns the house with Qoiae* 

And rattles in hi« ears like a drum, drum, dram.** 
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OUMtm, Then he goes to tfae doctor** to ease liim of 
his wo.'' I forget what he sajs, but the doctor re- 
plies, 

' "ButPUteUyottwIiatytmlldo 

For to ease you of your wo, i 

Take the end of a hazelberry rung, TQng, rung* 

Anoint hi^t body round, 

Till she makes the house resound, 

And vihtm the charm is over she'll be dumb, dumb, dumb." 

[The widow during this song makes sundry contor- 
tions of disdain^ and writhes in the agony of sup- 
pressed rage. 
Farmer (joini in singing). 
<* And when the chflnn is over she'll be dumb, dumb, dumb." 

Widow (starts uv furious). Now I'll bear this no long-, 
er! Flesh and blood can't bear it 1 Farmer Haynes, 
you're the rudest, most ungenteelest bear in the parish ; 
the greatest bear in all England, and a savage into the 
bargain, j^^o one but a savage could behave so to aladv 
like me in his own house.. To go for to set euch a fel- 
low as that upon me, sir!' To take a strolling grinding- 
organ ballad- singer's part against me ancl my daughter 
Friscy, sir! »„ " 

Farmer (bowing). Have you done, madam t Then 
now, wife, you'll keep the china. Widow, look what 
the minute-hand says, slow and sure, you've fiirly lost 
your wager. '\Bolds kis watch to the widow. 

Widow. Have I so ? I mmd your watch as little as I 
do yourself. 

[Snatches the watch, and dashes it to pieces* 

Farmer (picking, it up\ So, so^ «o. The wisest man 
of us all can't foresee what a woman in a passion will 
do. ' 

Priscy, That's right, mammaf that's right ; and I'll do 
as much for t'other fellow's grinding thing. 

[Priscy springs from Mrs. Haynes^ and flies at the 
organ. 

Bess. O, Priscy, stop! stop! — (catchtng her). 

Patty (running after her). Oh, cousin ! cousin ! — {hangs 
upon Priscy). , 

{/^riscy struggles and tries to push them down^ and 
at last throws down the organ. 

Widow. There's a lass of spirit— Uiere's my own 
4aught4^r! 
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ken It— it's my all ! ray all I 
Ben. She has- broken it! Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Patty. Poor old man ! what will you do 1 I wish I 
conld mend it for you. 

[Whiie ike tkiidnm are busy ieploring tmd picking 
up the organ, and the Farmer kneeU down trying 
to set U to AghlSy tie Old Man puUs ^ hi* dis- 
guise, and shows that he is Captain Sroum: ap- 
pears m, his uniform, and comes hMnd Mrs, 
Haynes and the Widow while they are saying the 
two next sentences. 
Widow. Lord, what a noise about hreakiiig a yaga- 
bond*8 organ. 

Mrs. Haynes. Oh, but, cousin Ross, it's his ally consid- 
er; and he's not a ragabond. 

[Captain Brown claps the Widow and Mrs. Haynes^ 

on the shoulder, and looks in the face cf each wOh^ 

out speaking. The Widow and. Mrs. Haynes 

start back, Mrs. Haynes with a gesture of pieas* 

ure, Mrs. Ross of fear. Farmer rises suddenly^ 

children start up~^dU stand for one instant silent 

and astonished. 

Mrs. Haynes. Cousin Brown ! my dear cousin Brown ! 

Widow. Captain Brown ! May I beheye ray own 

eyes! 

Farmo'. Cousin Brown, you*re welcome home, shake 
hands. [Children ettmd romd Mr. Brown. 

Bess. Cousin Brown ! But is it cousin Brown 1 
Patty. Is it really cousin Browat Sir» are youeoosin 
Brown? 

Widow. So you dont know cousin Ifoown when you 
see him. 

Patty. But how did you come 1 did you come by the 
waeon, with the china and the fhmiture ? 

Bess. No, no; look, Fye found out how he cane; 
look at these things ! ^ 

Patty. So you're not my pretty Old Man! My good- 
ness ! and here's his wMte hair that I stroked, it's all a 
wig ! only think ! and his long beard ! Oh ! look {holds 
it More her chin)^ it was tied on so ! 

Bess. And his old coat— (^W» it up). Well, 1 really 
took him for an old grinding organ man. 
Widow. So did I, lud forffiye me! 
Farmer. So, widow, this is the strolling yafdboad ywi 
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would not Tet sit m the room with yon, the be;i^r-iiKui 
you would not hare Uie children consort wiSi, hey! 
and he has heard aU, widow, and this is none c^ my 
doing — ^innocent as a lamb, wife — all your own doing, 
widow-*as y«i brew so mtist yotr bake. 

Mrs, Hmynes. Oh ! don't taunt her now. 

Widow (not minding the Farmer, goes to Mr, Broum). 
La ! Captain, but Fm sure you're afbove taking offence 
or exceptions at any thing as pa^ed when i did not 
know you was my relative. I'm sure I did not know 
you from Abraham. Who'd hare thought of your be- 
ing a gentleman, and a captain, and petticklarltf Captain 
Brown, in that there queer disguise. And what could 
make you come upon us all in this strange sort of 
way? 

Mr, Brown. A very simple motive, Mrs. Ross; I 
wishedto satisfy myself about the real tempers of those 
with whom I am to pass the rest of ny -days. And I am 
satisfied, quite satisfied, Mrs. Ross. Even in the finest 
new house in the village, and with the finest lady, I beg 
to be excused from living, since 1 see what sort of har- 
mony I must expect — you know I declared I had a par- 
ticular objection to crying children. Miss Priscy. 

Priscy {cryingy hides her fase with Mrs* Rosses arm). 
Oh! oh! oh! 

Mr, Brown. So, cousin Discord, fare ye well; and 
now, my sweet cousin Concord, 1 hope you will let me 
live with your stnd I will endeavour to add as much to 
your happmess, as I am sure you will to mine. 

Mrs. Haynes, Oh, cousin Brown ! we shall be glad to 
have you five with us. You were so kind to my chil- 
dren too ; I see you're as good-nc^red as vou used to 
be when you were a boy. Well, my dear husband, we 
shall all be so happy, only l*m sorry pur house is really 
not good enough tor cousin Brown. 

F(vrmer. Cousin Brown, you see, my dear, is one that 
thinks more of the folk that's in the house, than o' the 
house itself, and I like him the better therefore. 

Widow {aside). La ! how long will they go on pala- 
vering one another, all to fret and vex me. Oh ! why 
didn't I find out that it was Captain Brown sooner ! To 
lose furniture, and china, and gig, and husband, and cap- 
tain and all ! But I won't five that brute of a farmer 
the satisfaction to see it : I'll put a good face on the 
matter to the last. 

03 
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Former. Where sve you now, widowt 

Wiow. Where ami now I foae! goneigoae! never 
tb set ni}r foot in your hypocniicai house again : Come 
along, PnecY. 

Priscy. Oh! mamma. lt*8 all yoor fiulUall yoor 
fault. [Eamnt Widow mut Prisey, 

W%d9w. My feult, saucebox l-^sUg^pmg Priscy mi the 
hack). 

Fartnen Now we rinll hare some dwnce of peace* 
and belike may hear our own ears again* Hark ! what's 
ooosin going to say to our Bess ? 

O^ptom A My dear good little childreiiy in the wh<de 
oomcse of my life I never ate a supper I liked so wettas 
that yoa gave me. ( Ta the Fmnmr and Mn. Haymes, }-— 
From the first moment I saw your Bess, and Patty, add 
little Lucy, and compared thm to Miss Priscy, I knew 
what their parents must be. Indeed, we may idways 
judge of the parents by seeing their children. 



MB ot ma ( 
Wfitten May, 1808. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON-fi. 

Mrs. Bridgeman. 

Margery, wife of Robin. 

WiNNY Brannigan, yrife of Wmty, a beggar. 

Bess, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman. 

Mr. Bridgeman. 

Jo1o"mk, |~"»°f Mr. Bridgema.' 

Robin, Mr. B.*8 gatekeeper. 

Watty, a beggar. 

Dumb Andy, a beggar boy. 

George, a footman of Mr. Bridgeman*9. 
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ACT L 

SCENE t.— A porter's lodge belonging to Bridgemaii 
CaM^» Margery Woods and old &bin her hush^nd ai 
supper, A stool bePioeen thetn^ on whkh is a large howl 
of potatoes and some miXk* 

Margery, Robin, dear, the handle's toward ye, take 
the cup. tlie milk is fresh from the cow, and I milked 
her my^self* 

Robin, Then it^s ^ good as cream to my liking, Mar- 
gery, love. 

Margery, That's welli I'm thinking, Robin, how it's 
forty good year, come Holantide nex^ we've been this 
ways, we two, taking our bit and sup together, and not a 
cross word or look ever came betwix' us. 

Uohin, Not one; no, nor the shadow of the like* 
Thanks to you, Mar|[ery, and myself too, that had the 
luck to get such a wife. Praise be to God for it ! 

Margery. Why then, Robin, I wonder now is therd 
many score of the great folk in the county, let alone the 
kingdom, who could say as much 1 

Robin. Any way, there's our own master and mistress 
above at the casUe might say as much for themselves, 
was they as good an age as we two, Margery. I don't 
doubt but tl^y're as happy in the castle as we in the 
cabin ; but it's not always so. 

Margery. Well, the^ desarve it, for it's they that are 

food to the poor and 4ind to all, to my knowledge } and 
never got aslee^r without remembering them next to 
yourself, Robin, m my prayers ; the housekeeper too, 
she shall iiave my good word in heaven, was it only for 
the core of th^ asthmaTshe gave you, Robin, though il 
dM you no good, my poor man. 

Robin, But that was no fau't of hers ; sure it was thtf 
same bottle she took herself, God bless^ her! and th# 

11. de 
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childer too. Well, aren't they fine childer, and good 
childert 

Margery. No better ever lighted up the mother's 
eyes. 

Robin, Sorrow better I the mother might well be 
proud of 'em. 

Margery. Even the little cratur itself, Master Jos. 
See yonder, in the comer, all the chips he gathered for 
me to make us a bright blaze at night, Robin ; and Miss 
Bess too, who had the thought to pull all them rushes * 
for th« candles for us ; and Master Uaesar ! ay, that's the 
clever little fellow that will be the very moral of his fa- 
ther, Lord love him ! See here how he mended my 
bellows for me, and was kneeling and hammering at 'em 
till myself was ashamed. 

Robin, To my thinking them bellows are better than 
new again. It was a pleasure to him, I'll engage, for 
he has a kind heart, and a good big one too of his own 
in that little body of his. , (A bell rings,) 

Hark ! there's the gate bell. 

Margery. Sit you still, Robin, it's I will answer the 
gate. [Exit Margery, 

Robin. Why, she's as young and supple on her foot 
as when first I danced with her for the cake at the pat- 
tern on the green. Ay, it's good-will that keeps the 
foot supple and the heart strong. 

(He sings to the air of Langolee.) 

I. 
. <* Oh ! the quick thought of woman to help us in all things ; 
Not a turn of life's troubles but what she can ease ; 
Still the worst she'can Ughten, and laugh at the sq||}1 things. 

And still what she does, it is all done to please. 
Dear joy of my ^d days ! Warm pulse ot my heart's life ! 
The blessing you've been, and the blessing you'll ever be. 
None knows, Oh ! ma Voumeen ! Oh ! Madgy, my own wife ! 
Mk>ne knows all you've done, all yoVre doing for qoe ! 

II. * . 

^* All the times that I've felt you my £ond heart relieving, , 
There's none knows but me, darling, none knows but me ; 
And the soft word for anger, the hoge-look 'gainst grieving, 

No, there's none knows but me, dear, that kitoi^s them from thee ! 
Now thinking it over, the heart-swell I'm' taking, 
. Till ray tongue it cant tell it, the faint voice is lost— , 
Then sooner than speak it, my heart would be breaking, 
Oh 1 'tis he can worst tell it that feels it the most 1" 
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Hobin (to Margery, as she returns). Well, Madgy dear, 
what was it 1 Who was in it ? 

Margery. 'Twas only a parcel of them beggars that 
wanted to know could they get through the gate up to 
the castle, and I told them no beggars was allowed in- 
side the gate any ways, but if they had a paper Td send 
it up for them to Mistress Lovemore, the housekeeper, 
for the charitable ladies. But they had no paper, or pe- 
tition, or certificate at all, though the woman said she 
ha4 been burnt out ; now if she was burnt out, why had 
not she a paper to show, with names as usual 1 - 
Robin. Troth, that did not look honest. . 
Margery, And then, too, besides, another thing, the 
ould man, though he was by way of being blind, axed me 
was that white house on the hill the parson's or the 
priest's. 

Robin, Then that was a slip of the tongue ; but the 
woman might haVe insensed him it was a white house. 

Margery. No, Robin dear, you're always too good; 
the woman was with her back to it, and had never no- 
ticed it ; she turned her round that minute to look for it 
through the trees, and by the same token she hit me a 
great thump on the head with one of her childer's heads 
that was on her back, and. Lord forgive me for the 
thought if I'm wrong, but I could not help thinking to 
myself, when I heard the child did not cry, and felt the 
sort of a thump its head gaye me, That child's no more 
a child nor I am, nor flesh and blood at all, but wood, or 
stone, or the Uke, dressed up to cheat Christians chari- 
tably inclined, which is a shame, you know, Robin dear. 
Lord forgive me if I'm wrong ! • 

Robin, Amen. Then that would be a shame and a sin ; 
but I can*t think they would venture to be so wicked in 
the country. The Dublin beggars, they say, have a 
many tricks with them — but not in the country, sure. 

Margery. Well, I cin't take upon me to say ; I ax their 
pardon if I wronged them 'any way ; but they have taken 
thbmselves off, and I'm not sorry for it, for I did not Uke 
the Ipoks of them mu(^, any of the kity barring a boy 
they had with them, that did not say a word good or bad, 
but looked very pitiful, and my heart warmed to him, 
aadl had a mind to bring hf m in to give him a hot po- 
tato and a draught of the buttermilk. 

Robin, Oh, then, that was like you, and why woilHd 
not yi\ 
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Marg§ry. Why, Robin, because I was not yoo, nor 
ever was half so good ! and sure enough, the thump on 
my head I believe made me crosser than I ou^ht to be in 
rasan ; but it's past now, and no more about it ! I must 
be going to look after the white cock that has taken an 
ugly fancy to roost down in the tattered bam at Killo-* 
guenesawce^Jlfar^ery puts on her cloak)^ 

Rohin, Then I wondfer he would, when he has every 
convenience here and at home that a cock could want, 
WeU, rU be weeding a bit before the door while you're 
away» Margery, it's sp lonesome to be sitting idle 
Where's my weeding^knife 1 

Margery. Here, and take your straw mat to kneel 
upon, Robin; I wont have ye forget ihat^ or the knee 
will get the riieumatis again. God bless it and you till 
J come back I [ExevnU 



SCENE 11,— An old hamj beggars, viz., Watty BramU^ 
gan, seemingly an old man with a long beard; Winny 
Branni^an, with a large bundle on her back, the heads of 
two in/ants peeping out at the top. She carries a kettle 
in her hand, Andy Dolan, a boy, follows her. 

Winny B, Bad luck to the ould woman, then, at the 
gate, that would not let us into the castle, 

Watty B. Tut I what matter, sure we'll find a gap in 
the hedge ; I warrant we'll get over the ditch or the wall 
asy ; there never was ditch or wall yet I wouldn't get 
over wi' pleasure, and I'd rather, too, than)>e beholden 
to a gate or a gatekeeper, that's always saucy and puise^ 
proud, more or less. 

Wtnn^ Andy^ dear, help me with XYiem childer off my 
back. That was an unlucky thump the child's head 
gave that awkward old woman. I was afraid of my life 
she'd have suspected som«|3ung, jbo I pinched Sukey, 
the live twin sister, to make Hej^ cry. Come then, dar- 
ling Sukey, till I give you something to eat. Andy, 
throw the wooden child from f e. Sukey's jeaLous of 
her, and won't eat till the other's out o' the way. ' 

Watty, Andy, get you tg the dodr now, and mount 
guard fot us ; mind and giv^ us notice the minute you'd 
pee any one at all coming. 

[While Winny Brannigati. is feeSing her eldld^ 
W<Uty IfrQnnigan is taking off his bear4^' 
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We may rest us here a while, and better do so to give 
time for them to think us gone clear off. Well, it's a 
mi^ty tiresome thing, this being an ould man, though 
Tou. think little of it, Winny Brannigan, and being to be 
blind into the bargaiQ. 

Wiftny, And a very bad blind man you are, Watty 
Brannigan, as ever begged the road! What made you 
iet on that you saw the white house on the hill ! 

Watty. What matter ! sure, I heard of the white house U 
And if you go to crossness, Winny Brannigan, I'd tell 
you a piece of my mind, that you'll be the ruin of us all 
one of these days, with those two twins that you wUl 
have, right or wrong. 

"Wtimy. I must have twins, and I will, Watty Branni- 
gan. There's nothing at all moves the quaUty so much 
as a poor cnratur with twins. 

Watty. Ay, if she's a widow and they be orphants. 
But the mother must always be a widow-woman. 

Winny, Well, and I've no objections in Ufe, Watty 
Brannigan, to being a widow. 

W&tty, All in good time, Winny. But, in the mean- 
while, Where's my wooden leg ? Give it me till I fasten 
it on, smart. 

* Winny, Your leg ! I have not it at all, Watty. I had no 
say to it — {her child cries). Hush, hush, honey! Then 
troth, here's the leg in the bottom o' the bundle. And 
what manner of man are you going to be now, pray, 
Watty! 

Watty. What should I be but a disabled soldier? 
Sure, didnt we hear at the public house there abow, 
that the qnklky at the castle are related somehow, or 
connected someways, or mighty cronies of the Dutchess 
of Wellington ; and the duke's all the go now ; and sure, 
they cannot but give half a crown aller the battle of 
Waterloo to a disabled soldier like me. 

Winny. Waterloo's too racent ; you'd bettfer have been 
at the battle of Vimeira. 

Watty. Or at the burning of Moscow, But the duke 
was not there, was h»1 Bum me ! if I know, was he 
or no. 

t Winny. Sorrow-a-know, know I ; so you'd better not 
be meddling with Moscoir at all, Watty Brannigan. 
Come from Spain or Portugal, that's asy : and what will 
you say for yourself now ? Have your story pat out of 
the face, and not bungle it as you did when you tould 
38* 
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tiie gendeman youM sarved under Admiral Hood in 
Gibraltar. Hush, hush, child ! 

Watty. I grant ye that was a little mistake to a gen« 
tleman ; but if it had been a lady she would never have 
noticed : and it was all along of my having been a sailor 
in the morning, which confused my head with the grog 
I took. But as to getting a story by heart, to tell out 
o' the fece, I lave that to you, Winny Brannigan ; it's 
*what I could never compass, and scorn to do any way, 
for my gemts always suf^lies me with memory enoo^ 
on the spot 

Wirmy, Oh \ you^re a great ffenns, Watty Brannigan ; 
but they say liars had need of long memories. 

Watty. Put on your black bonnet then, will you, 
Winny, and take your red cloak about you. and be dar 
cent } for now^you*re to be a poor soldieni wife, yon 
know, you must be dacent. Now mind, and dont call 
yourself a follower of the camp, as yon did at Canick. 

Winny, Oh I nev^ fear : give me the chUder oa my 
back. f 

Watty. Now, Winny Brannigan, I won't stir a step 
wid you, if you have twins : for that cursed wooden 
child of yours will bring us to the House of Industiy 
yet, if you donH wean yourself from it. Take your one 
Uve child in your arms, and a lovely child it is, and be 
contint. 

Winny. Why then it is a lovely child, Watty, tme 
for ye ! 

Watty. And, Winny, am not I a good soldier now, 
with my wooden leg, and my cut in my forehead, and 
my eye that I lost at the trenches at Vimeira. 

Wtnny. Trenches, was there trenches in it t ' 

Watty. There was, I'll take my book-<)ath. 

Winny. Whether or no, let me settn the bandage 
over your eye. 

Watty. And now for a glass to good luck, my dear, 
and we'll be off. 

[Take* out a bottle of whiskey : Watty and Winny 
Brannigan drink by turns. 

Watty. But Where's Andy tiie boy ; here, Andy, hore^i 
liquor that will make a cat speak, an^ a man dance; 

Andy. I'll take none, I Ihank you, I have 2n oaUi 
•gain It. 

Waify, Aayouplasei more'f tbefoolyoul BntwlM 
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•haH the boy be to-day (turmr^to Wkmy)^ Bhsdl he bea 
ballad-singer or Dumb Aiidy 1 

Wirmy, Try the baUad-smger-Hsing a bit, Andy, till 
we see what's h you. 

(Andy sings mownfuUy,) 

" My Mher he lived in the bog of Allen, 
And he had neither a house nor a place to dwell in. 
By the laws, he had neither land nor Kving, 
But what the neighbours chose to give him." 

Watty, By the laws ! That will never do, that's too 
dismal a ditty by half, Andy ; try the sprig of shillala; 
man alive, pluck up a spirit. 

(Andy attempts to sing,) 

^ Who has e'et had the luck to see DonnTbrook fair, 
An Irishman all in his fflory is there, 
With his sprig of shillala, and shamrock so {^een.** 

(His voice faUs^ ) 

Winny, Oh ! that will never do, Andy. 
Watty. Blood! man, can't you put a little life in it, as 
Idol 

(Watty Brannigan sings), 

** Och ! love is the soul of a nate Irishman, 
He loves all that's lovely, he loves all he can ; 
* With his sprig of shillala, and shamrock so green. 
His heart is right honest, he*s open and sound, 
No malice nor envy is there to be found. 
He courts, and he marries, he drinks, and he fights, 
He loves, och I he loves, for in that he delights ; 
With his sprig of shillala, and shamrock so green 

** Who has e*er had the luck to see Donnybrook fair, 
An Irishman all in his glory is there, 

With his sprig of shiliala, and shamrock so green. 
. His clothes spicuL and span new, without e*er a sp«ck, 
A nice Barcelona tied round his nate neck. 
He goes to a tent, and he spends half a crown, 
Comes out, meets his friend, and for love knocks him down,— — 
With his sprig of shillala, and shamrock so green.*^ 

Watty, Try it now, Andy : can't you sing it as I do, 
in the true spirit ? 

Andy. No, I can't sing at iU at all, since I l#»t my 
mother. 

Winny, Oh the cratur ! we won't ax him to sing* 

iVaU]^. N0| I'd bawl my lungs out for him sooaier ay 
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self, or be a wMbr^ or a saOor, or a blind man, or any 
thinff at all. 

Trtfuiy. And I the same, Andy. 

Watty, No, well not be so cmel to ax you to sing 
against the grain, Andy ; nor to do any thing at all but 
vmat ye like, long as ever we can do for ye, my boy. 

Andy. Thanks to yees, then, I'm ready to do any 
thing at all I can ; and if it's pleasing to you, I'd rather 
work than not. 

TVbtty. Work ! Troth well not set ye to work any 
how, that would be too bad. But what will you be the 
day, Andy t 

Andy. Oh ! what can I he this dayt but what I am 
eveiy day, a poor orphan boy. 

Watty. Then be Dumb Andy still. 

Winny. But why must he be dumbi* Sure, if he was 
to speak for himself, I think he'd touch a heart of stone. 

Watty. Ay, but not the heart of the rich, that's harder 
than the stone — some of them rich, I wouldn't say all. 
But any way, there are so many orphan-boys about 
now, the quality's tired of them ; and we must al- 
ways be having something new and out o' the way, to 
draw the tear from the 'eye, or the money from the 
pocket. 

Winny. Pocket ! sorrow pocket have they now to 
carry the little charity in that they' might have, had 
they the pocket* They have no pity now ; for without 
the white pocket-handkerchief what woidd the ladies 
do with the tears 1 Oh I it's I that knows every turn of 
them. But hush, till I hear — what noise is that I hear, 
Andy ? 

Andy. Tis only the pig grunting, ma'am. 

Winny. 'Twas not that I h'ard — I'd know a pig when 
I'd hear him, sure. — It was more like a cock crow. 

Watty. Maybe then it was the geese you h^ard^ if 
there's geese in it. No, faith, I have it now — it was 
this white cock crowing. Murder! here's a woman 
coming up the hill— by the laws ! its our old one .of the 
ffate — Out of that wid yees! — over the gripe, smart, 
Winny Brannigan ! Come along after, Andy, smart ! 

[Exeunt Winny and Watty. 

Andy (aside, pausing before he goes off). Oh ! if it was 
pleasing to Heaven ! ahd if it could be without offence 
to these that has been father and mother to me, whea 
niine was took from me, I'd like better to follow somo 
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honest industry, sooner nor this chesHlBg life of a dumb 
bffgar. But what help ! could I turn traitor, or inform- 
er, or runaway '^--(pausing). No, I can be nothing else 
--^1 BUisl be Dumb Andy. [Exit Andy. 



SCENE m.— ^ lawn before the steps of a castle. Cctsaty 
Bess, and Joscelin. desar has' a paper kite in fUi hand — 
Besfi is stretching out the tail of ^ kite^-little Joscelin 
is looking on, admiring. 

Jos. What a beautiful kite ! and what a fine long tail ! 

C€B$ar. Bess, what are you about I 

jBess. My dear, I am fastening some bobs to the tail, 
several are wanting. 

Cie$ar {holdimg the kite %^ and looking at it). Well, my 
dear kite, you certainly are a beauty ! My father was 
very good to give me a breastbone for you, and to help 
me to make yon as he did, with his own hands, and 
with his own head too ; and you know, Bess, he says, 
and I think it is very true, that bead is a great deal bet- 
i0f thnn hands : without pa|ht's head, Mr. Kite, you 
would have been a very diffe^-ent kite from what yon 
aire., . 

Jos. Without papa's A#<iif—what do you mean^ Caesar ? 

Caom: My dear little boy, I mean the inside of papa-s 
jkaad ; but you cannot understand, yon are not old enough 
yet to understand about the insides of heads. 

[C(Bsar hums a tune. 

Jos^ Stoop down to me, Caesur, I want to whisper— it 
IS a secret that Bess must not hear — {whispers). Does 
Bess know about the song that you are making 1 

Bess. *I hear you, Jos, take care. 

CiBsar (stopping his mouth). Can you never hold your 
tongue, Josceline I 

Bess. My dear Ceesar, I knew it long before Josceline 
told me. 

CiBsar. How, prayl Who could tell yout— Iwbody 
knew it but myself. » 

Bess. Well, yOu told me. 

CiBsar. I! 

Bess. Yes, you— you were roaring it out last night 
•after you were in bed ; I must have oeen deaf if I had 
not heard you. 
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C^ar. What ! through the walll 

Be99. Through twenty walls I could have heard you. 

Ceuar. And how did you like it % 

Bess, If you'll sing it again now, I shall be able to 
judge ; but I was too sleepy last night. 

Jos. Do sing it, Cesar : sing it for me. 

C(Bsar. Wefl, so I will, while Bess is finishing those 
bobs for the tail, which will never be finished, I think, i 

Bess, My dear, they will be finished in five minutes, \ 
if you wHi sing to Josceline, and not stand with your -' 
eyes fixed upon me, for that makes all the things slip 
' out of my fingers. 

C€uar. Now that is the most ridiculous feeling! / 
never feel that ! — When I am doing any thing, I don't 
care how many people stand with their eyes fixed 
upon me. 

Bess, Very likely, because you are a man ; but I am a 
woman. 

C<Bsar. And must not a woman be looked att 111 be 
bound she'd be soon sorry for that. What do you curl 
your hair for? 

Bess, Sing your noble kite song for Josceline. 

C<Bsar {clears his throaf). Now, Bess, do you remem- 
ber what my father told you about Pindar 1 

Bess, Yes, yes. 

Casar, Then please to remember, my kite song is 
an irregular ode, you comprehend ; so, Bess, you are 
never to mind the length or the shortness of the lines, 
or the number of the feet; no counting upon your 
fingers. 

Bess. No,no, my fingers are too busy— sing, only sing. 

Jos. Pray sing. 

(C<Bsar sings\ 

Mj pretty kite fly* 

High ! high ! my kite, high ! 

C<Bsau Now the measure changes. 
Bess. Well, we shall find that out — only sing, donH 
say. ... 

Tra»sparent gauze paper, 

As ligAjt -as tmn vapour, 

Speeds your elegant form, 

To contend with the storm. 
My pretty kite, fly, 
High t high ! my kite, high I 
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C«Bfar. These two last lines are the choros, JoscQline 
Jog, Chorus ! very well — sing on, Caesar. 
Ciuar {pointing to the kite as he sings). i 

Proud arches your outline, 
Nice tackle your fine twine ; 
Full four yards and a nail, 
Your magnificent tail ; 

Oh ! my pretty kite fly, 

High ! high ! my kite, high ! 

CiBsar, Now you are to imagine the kite going up into 
the air. 

Bess, Well, well, we will imagine whatever you 
please, if you will only go on. 

Yes, yes^ fancy sees thee, 
Hai^ striving to please me ; 
Now rising, now felling, 
Perplexed by my bawling ; 
It flutters, it flickers, 
It rallies, it bickers. 
Ah ! poor thing ! see it dies — 
No ! It mounts to the skies. 
My pretty kite, fly. 
High ! high ! my kite, Ugh ! 

Loose the string. 
Give it wing ; 
Have your will ! 
Take your fill ! 
Breast the air ! 
Have a care ! 
Clear the trees ! 
Catch the breeze ! 

Fly, fly, my kite, fljr ! 

High! high! my kite, high! 

Oh ! the joy o( all hearts, 

Look, look, how it darts ; 

See the tail how it streams-— i 

See the light how it gleams. 

Fly, fly. my kite, fly ! 

High ! high ! my kite, high ! 

It holds its course fair — 
A white bird in the air : 
Mark the bird as it flies ! 
Now a speck in the skies ! 
A bright spot in the gleam ! 
A black mote in the beam ! 



Fly, fly. my kite, fly ! 
High! high! my kite, high! 



Job. Oh ! Bess, Bess ! Caesar ! look, look at these odd 
^ people coming — what are they ? 
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Bess. Beggars, I believe.— A soldier! a poor soldier 
with a wooaen leg. 

Cksar. With a wooden leg !— poor man ! let me i^>eak 
to him. 

Enter Watty and Winny BrannigaUf and Andy. 

Watty {in the character of a soldier). Oh ! long life to 
you, pretty masters and miss, and may you never know 
sorrow as we do. 

Bess, Poor man ! what sorrow have you known ? 

Watty. «ure I've six little childer, that has not a bit 
to ate since yesterday morning, and I, a cripple, that 
has lost my limb. 

Winny, Oh! Miss, if you'd seen my husband that is 
in the hospital, lying when his leg was cut off. 

Jos. Leg cut off! 

Watty. Ay, was it, master — ^{sighing deeply) 

Jos. Did not it hurt you very much ? 

Watty. It did master, terribly ; but (turning to Casar) 
1 have the comfort to think I lost it in ihe service of my 
country, and I stood my ground in the day of battle. 

CiBsar (aside). I like him, Bess, he's a brave fellow. 

Watty, But now I'm no more good in the army, on ac^ 
count of my wooden leg, and of this my wound in my 
head. And if it had not been for my good wife here, 
miss, I should have been lost entirely ; for there I was 
leA on the field of battle, under heaps of the bleeding. 

Jos. (shrinking). The bleeding ! Oh ! 

Watty. The bleeding, and the groaning, and the d3ring$ 
and myself, I must have died, or been buried alive, but 
for her, that come to search for lAe, and found me, and 
saved me. 
-Bess. Oh! what an excellent woman* 

Casar. Come with me, brave man, I will show yoil 
the way to the servants' hall, and then I will go and ask 
papa to give you something. 

Winny (to the three children). Health, wealth, and pros*- 
perity to yees. 

Watty. The Lord presarve yees 1 a k)ng life to yoUf 
master, and may yon live till the world's tired of you> 
and a happy deatH to yees. 

Jos. What is the matter with this poor boy ? he looks 
very melancholy. 

Watty. Because he's a great infliction: he's deaf and 
dumb from his birth master* « 
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Casar. Deaf and dumb ! 

[Andy makes signs that he cannot speak or hear, 

Jos, Cannot he speak? poor! poor! poor boy!— 
(Takes him by the hand to lead him). 1 will lead you, dumb 
boy, but you cannot hear me. 

C<Bsar, And what battles were you in, soldier? I like 
.to hear of battles. 

.' Watty. Then it's I can tell you enough about them, 
master, and too much. I sarved under the great Gen- 
eral Wellinffton. 

CiBsar. Oh ! did you 1 then come to papa, and tell him 
all about it. Oh ! take care ! take care, man ! you've 
put your wooden leg through my kite ; and the tail, boy, 
you are all entangled in it. O ! my kite ! my kite is 
spoiled ! * 

[Josceline and C<Bsar try to disentangle the man and 
boy, but they cannot. Andy makes signs of being 
sorry. CcBsar, after giving one stamp of anger ^ 
recollects himself, and says, calmly, 

CiBsar. I won't be angry — Vm sure you did not do it 
on purpose — (he cuts the tail of the kite). There, now, it 
is all over. Come with me, and I will ask papa to give 
you sometlmig, and I can give the boy a coat of my 
own, only it will be rather too short, I am afraid ; but I 
can give him a hat, and a pair of shoes for his poor bare 
feet. [Exit Casar and Bess. 

Andy (aside). What a kind-hearted little fellow ! now 
it's a sin to go to impose upon him. . [Exit Andy. 

Watty. It's likely we shall make something of our 
visit to this castle. It's not in every castle we find the 
likes of these. [Exit Watty and Winny. 



SCENE IV.— A Hall in Bridgeman Castle-^ gallery at 
one end of the hall, and a staircase leading to it. — Mr. 
and Mrs. Bridgeman and Bess. 

Bess (out of breath, yet eagerly speaking, u>oking at her 
father and mother by turnip. Oh, papa ! oh, mamma ! 
she's the most excellent woman — she dragged her hus- 
band off the field of battle with her own hands ! Papa, 
she's a most excellent woman ; and her nose is very 
like mamma's, I assure you : and his leg— he has a 
wooden leg, sir. And do you know, mamma, he can tell 

II. P 29 
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you all about the Dutchess of Wellington, I am sure, for 
he is perfectly well acquainted with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Yes, perfectly, ma'am, I assure you ; he 
8«rTed under him ; he said so ; and then another misfor- 
tune, they have a dumb boy, papa. 

Mrs. B, A dumb boy, have they 1 I am sure I have 
not a dumb ^rl. 

[Mr, ^ridgeman, leaning over the rails of the gal- 
lery, ' < 

Mr, B. I don't understand one word of your whole 
story, Bess ; you have so mixed a leg and a nOse, and 
the Duke of Wellington and a dumb boy, together. Sup- 
pose you were to take breath and time to separate 
these things. 

Enter CcBsar, runnings out of breath, 

r Bess, Oh! here comes Caesar, sir! and he can tell it 
you a great deal better than I can. 

Casar {holding his sides). Oh ! oh ! oh ! if I had not 
run so very fast — 

Mr. B, Why all this desperate hurry, good folk ? 
Is your man with a wooden leg running away ? 

C{Bsar (indignaaUy). Running away ! He, sir I run- 
ning away ! No, papa, I assure you he is not a man to 
run away. He is too brave to run away ! Oh ! Sir, I 
wish you had but heard all the things he has been Mling 
me about himself and the Duke of Wellington. He has 
been in I cannot tell you how many battles, nd he has 
a great cut, this long, across his forehead, and he 
speaks of it just as I would of a cut in my finger ; and 
he lost his right eye in one battle, and his leg was shot 
off at last. And he says, papa, that he lost SUL in doing 
his duty, and therefore he is content ; and if he could 
he would march again to-morrow, and fight in the de- 
fence of his king and his country ; he must be a brave 
man, must not he ? Oh, papa, do come down stairs and 
see him. I think such a man as he is, does deserve to 
be rewarded ; and I am sure you will give him some- 
thing, won't you, papa ? 

Mr. B. Certainly, if he is such a man as you have 
described him to be. 

Bess and Casar {clapping their hands). I thought so ! I 
was sure papa would. 

Bess. And, mamma, you will give something to the 
woman, the excellent wife, won't you, mamma? Do* 
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Cssar, tell her about his wife's dragging him, and saving 
him from being buried alive. You can tell it so much 
better than I can. 

Enter Jos., running. Mamma, I led the dumb boy all 
the way myself by the hand carefully. 

Mrs. B. Was he blind as well as dumb, my dear % 

Jos. No, mamma, but he could not ask the way, so I 
showed it to him ; and, mamma, I met Kitty, and I ask- 
ed her to be so good as to give him something to eat, 
and a great deal too, for his poor jaws look very thin, 
mamma, as thin as this — (drawing in his cheeks). But, 
mamma, Kitty said that she must know first whether 
you hked it; for she says she cannot give to all the 
beggars that want, and that you and papa can tell best 
who wants most. So, mamma, will you come and see 
this poor, poor thin dumb boy. I am sure you will think 
he wants, as much as anybody can, something to eat, 
mamma. Oh ! do come mamma. 

[While Josceline has been speakings Mr. Bridgeman 
comes down from the gallery , and takes t1^ little 
boy in his arms, kisses him^ and sets him down. 
Then takes Bess and CcBsar by the hand, and says, 

Mr. B. My dear children, I am glad to see that you 
are so good-natured, but — 

Bess {interrupting). Yes, papa, if you had seen how 
Csesav bore his kite^s being all torn by this soldier's 
wooden leg, and the tail all entangled by the dumb 
boy, you would have been pleased with his good-nature 
indeed. 

Mr. B, And I am pleased with yours, my dear little 
girl. But, as I was saying, or going to say, how can 
you be sure, my dear children, that all that these beg- 
gars have told you is truth. 

Bess. Beggars, papa ! They are not beggars, I assure 
you, sir. 

Mr. B. I thought you told me that they begged you to 
give them something to eat, and begged for some money. 

,Bess. Yes, papa, they did beg to be sure, but they are, 
not common beggars. 

Mr. B. How do you know that, Bess ? 

C(Esar. But, papa, suppose they are common beggars : 
common beggars can tell the truth ; cannot they ? 

Mr. B. They can ; I wish that they always would. But 
I am sorry to tell you that I have heard many of them 
tell lies. 

P2 
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Citsar and Bess, I am very sorry for tb^, papa. 

Jos, Lies! Oh! Oh! — (groaning), 

Casar, But, papa, you never saw these beggars. 

Bess, Beggars ! Pray, Caesar, do not call Uiem beff- 
ffars : how can you call that woman in that nice bla^ 
bonnet a beggar t 

CiBsar (impatiently). Well, I know nothing about her 
bonnet ; the soldier looks much less like a beggar. But 
I must call them all beggars, to make my father -onder- 
stand. Do let me go on with what I was sapng. I 
had such a good argument ! But you put it out of my 
head with your vile bonnet : women are alwajrs think- 
ing of bonnets. 

Mrs. B. Caesar, donH put yourself in a passion, or you 
will not recollect your good argument. 

CiBsar. I do recollect it though. Papa, other beggar» 
having told you lies is no proof that these people do not 
tell truth. 

Mr, B. No proofs my dear, but — 

Bess, Oh, I hate but. 

Jos. Papa, tet me speak now. Papa, the dumb boy 
cannot toll lies ; because he cannot speak. 

CiBsar, Yes, he can speak on his fingers, he said hun- 
gry ! I saw him : I can speak on my fingers, and I can 
ask him ally questions you please. 

Mrs. B, to Mr, B, My dear, as Caesar says, it is not 
just to take it for granted that these people do not speak 
truth, merely because other beggars have told us lies. 
I wish you would see and hear them. 

Mr, 6. I will do any thing you ask me to do, my dear. 

Children (all together). Thank you, thank you, papa : 
thank you, mamma. 

Mr. B. (drawing Mrs. B,^s arm within his, and moving 
towards the door). But, pray, how did these people get 
into the lawn. We ordered that no beggars should be 
allowed to come this way to the house. 

Bess. I suppose Robin or Margery let them in, be- 
cause they did not look like common beggars. 

Enter George the Footman. 

Ccuar, Oh ! now there is some horrible person, come 
to stop papa, I know. [A groan from the Mldren. 

George. Sir, it's Only Robin and Margery, that wants 
to spes3c a word to you, if you please. 

Mr. B. Lei them come in. 
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Enter Ro6in and Margery : Margery has a doll in her 
arms dressed like an infant, 

Bess. A little child ! The poor, nice woman's child, 
mamaia, I do believe. Good IVLargery has brought it. 
Is it not the soldier's wife's chilcf, Margery % 

Margery, Why, miss, it is, and it is not. 

[The children gather p&und her, 

Josn (struggling to kiss the doll, then starting back). Oh ! 
my dear, it has wooden lips — it is not a child — it is a 
doll — a wooden doll ! 

Margery, Troth it is, as my poor head knows well 
enough, for4t gave me one good thump when it was on 
its mother's back, and she turning quick round. 

Mr. B. {putting his finger on his lips and looking at Mrs, 
B., aside). We will not say a word ; let us hear what 
the children will say. 

Bess. Its mother ! what mother 1 

Margery. The beggar-woman, miss, that owned it, 
and that had it on her back. 

Bess. Oh ! thank goodness, that cannot be our wo* 
man, for her child was not upon her back, it was in her 
&rms ; and besides, her child is a real live child, I had 
it in my arms and kissed it. 

Jos. And so did I ; and its hps were warm, and its 
eyes mov^. 

Bess, So our nice woman is dear— I am so glad of 
that. 

Robin. Lord love her, how kind-hearted and asy o' 
belief she is ; and what a sin to go to cheat the like of 
these. 

Bess. Cheat ! why, Robin, who cheats us ? 

Margery. Ah ! miss, I am afraid your nice woman, as 
you call her, is no better than a cheat ! for I looked at 
ner below, as I come in, and though she has new dres- 
sed her, to my opinion she is one and the same woman 
that come to the gate, wanting to come in, this day, as 
we were sitting, Robin and I, after dinner, just as might 
be— 

C<Bsar, Oh, neiFer mind how you were sitting — go on 
and tell us about the woman. 

Bes9. And the doll. 

Margery. The doll ! the woman ! where was It Oh! 
^hy, then, I would not let her through the gate, be* 
Q^^^ my master ordered no beggars to be let up, 
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Cas€^' Yes, we know that, we know a]l tiiat 

Mrs. B. Gently, gently, Caesar, if you are so impatient 
you will not hear the story one bit the faster, you will 
put poor Margery quite out. 

C(Bsar. I beg your pardon, Margery, will you sit 
down? 

Margery. Oh, thank you kindly— no, master, it's not 
for me to be sitting ; so I was keeping the gate, as it 
might be this ways, and she turns smart, and her child's 
head hit me a thump like a post, and my mind misgive 
me, as I told Robin, it wa# not flesh and blood even. 

Bess. Yes ; but this was not that child that I kissed. 

Margery. No, miss, true ; but see, she had two childer 
on her back at that time. 

Bess. Oh, it cannot be the same woman. 

CiBsar. Hbw do you know it was the same woman, 
Margery ? and how do you know this is the same child, 
or doU-child, that she had on her back ? 

[Margery loofts at Robin, 

Robin, Why, master, Margery won't say she is sure, 
quite sure, to swear to its being the same child, becase 
she is veny ^ureful not to wrong any one, beggar or 
other; but, in my opini€W, she has gooft rason to think 
it*— Now, tell on Marggry, and don't be afear'd; you 
know you don't mean to wrong no one, but only to hin-^ 
d€» the master and mistress, and all these young ones,' 
that is so good, from being cheated out of their charity, 
that should be kept for them that desarves it. 

Margery. That's true, so I'll tell all : I went up to the 
ould bam, at Killogenesawce, thinking to find my white 
cock that strayed, and thinking of nothing else in the 
wide world, when, what should 1 find but this doll in the 
comer, and ever so many scraps of rags about, and this 
beard of an old man, that t minded was the beard of the 
old blind beggar-man, that was with the woman at the 
gate. 

Bess. Then that cannot be our man, because he is not 
Uind, or old, nor has he a beard. 

Margery. He took off the beard, maybe, miss, for here 
it is in my hand. 

CiBsar. But our man has ^ wooden leg, Margery. 

Margery. Maybe he put on the leg, sir. 

CiBsar. How could he put on the leg, Margery? 

Robin. Oh ! they have, some of them beggars, wicked 
ways and means of taking off beards and putting on 
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legs, Fm lo%^, in great towns ; but I did not think, till 
now, so much wickedness could get to the country. 

C<tsar. Wickedness! but it's impossible! — what did 
he do with his real leg 1 you don't think he would cut 
it off! 

Robin. No, master, but I think he might double it up, 
aslhey say them rogues have a knack of doing. Mar- 
gery, show master, dear. 

Margery {tries to bend back Robin's leg). Oh ! it's*too 
stiff, my poor Robin, and your legs are too honest legs 
for it. 

Casar (tries). And mine too — and my soldier's too, I 
hope. 

Margery. Well, I hope so ; I hope it will turn out so ; 
good to hope the best. But I found a shoe too, and a 
bit of a stocking pulled off: and I lodked out and I saw 
the three beggars making away, and I watched till I 
seeji them get over the ditch and the wall at the end of 
the lawn, and so up to where you was all playing be- 
fore the door. 

[The children look at one another ^ and are quite 
silent for a minuta^ and each sighs^ 
But there's one thing in justice I ought to say, Robin ; 
the boy, that's with them, lye have nothing agaiwt 
him, sir ; he seems a poor innOc«nt cratur, and he has 
an honnt look, anfl. maybe it's his misfortune, not his 
choice, to be with the likes of (hem. And they say 
he's an orphan boy, and God forbid I should wrong the 
orphan, and the deaf and dumb* orphan, that can't hear 
what's brought again' him, nor plead for himself. 

BesSf C(Bsar, and Jos, (exclaim) Grood Margery ! 

Mr. B. You say he is a dumb boy. 

Margery. I think so, sire to the best of my opinion, 
they call him Dumby. 

Children. Oh! yes, he is dumb, papa; we all told 
you so, you know. 

Mr. 6. True, my dear, but I am not certain of it, 
nevertheless : the boy may pretend to be deaf and 
dumb as easily as the man pretended to be blind and 
lame. 

Bess. Oh, father! do you think that this boy could 
possibly be so deceitful I and — 

Jos. Oh, no'! he looks ffood. 
I Mr. B. I wish I could be surd that he is good; I 
should then be as ready to do something for the boy, as 
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yon, any of you, could wish ; but first I must make myr 
self sure of the truth. Caesar, Bess, and you, my httle 
Joscelin, think, if you can, of some way of finding out 
whether this boy is really deaf and dumb, or whether he 
is only pretending to be so. Your mother and I are go- 
ing to walk ; we shall return in half an hour ; and if you 
thmk of any good way of determining this, you shall 
try it, or I will have it tried for you. 

Oasar, I'll go by myself to think. [Eicit Ctesar, 

Bess, So will J. [Exit ^ss, 

Jos. And so must I. [Exit Joscelin^ 

Robin. God bless them, good childer ! they are, sure 
enough. 

Mr. B, Margery, have you said any thing to the vo^ 
man about the doll % 

Margery, Not a word, not a word, 

Mr. B. Do not say any thing of it to anybody, aii4 
bave the doll and the beard here with me. 

MrSf B. Oo into the housekeeper's room, Robin and 
Margery, she is at tea, and will be glad to see you, 

Mr, B, And wait there tijl we come back, if you please. 
[Exeunt Mr. and Mrs, Bric^eman* 

Margery {to Robin)* Then I Aope be is deaf and dumb, 
JtQbin. [Exeunt, 



ACT II. 



SCENE I.— 7%€ Hall in Bridgeman Casae--Mrs. Bridge- 
mftn — Casar — Bess — and Joscelin, 

Bess, Mamma, did papa tell yout 

Mrs, Bf Tell me what, my dear ? 

C(Bsar, Then he has not told her. Now, Bess, let 
mc tell the three ways that we have invented for try- 
ing whether deaf and dumb Andy is really deaf and 
4umb or not. 

Jos. Mamma, I have invented a way. 

Mrs, B' You! you little creature! you talk of invent- 
ing! 

CiBsar, Well, mamma, and it is a very good inventiou 
for him. Mamma, he is to go very softly behind him* 

Mrs, B. Who Is to go behind who? "** 
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Casar. Oh ma'am ! Joscelin is to go very softly be- 
hind the deaf and dumb boy, and to tickle him. 

Jos. Aftd you'll see how softly and well Pll do it ; and 
if he is not really dumb, I am sure he'll cry pray donU. 

Casar. Mamma, now listen to my way : I have thought 
of a very easy, common way, by which I can make a 
charming horrible noise. 

Mrs, B. That I do not in the least doubt, my dear. 

C(Bsar. A noise, mamma, that would startle any stran- 
ger who did not know what it is, and might make him 
think thaf the whole house was coming down, or some- 
body tumbling from the top to the bottom of the stairs. 
( Cmsar runs tw the staircase and calls) George ! George ! 
come out and bring the basketful of turf from papa's 
bedchamber. 

[George appears in the gallery carrying a large has* 
ketful of turf. 

C&sar. ^^ow, man^na, look how I balance it here, so 
t)Kit the least touch will empty it ; and then the turf will 
make such a tremendous noise, thundering down into that 
em{yty wooden sarcoph — , or whatever you call it, which 
is just underneath. Shall I let it fall for you, mamma ! 

Mrs, B. No, thank you, my dear ; the hearing it once 
will be quite sufficient for me. 

CiBsar. Oh ! then you intend to be present at our tri- 
als as well as pap»*-^rm glad of it. But I am not quite 
sure whether the overturning of this turf, or sounding 
the buglehom in his ear, will be the best. 

Mrs, B, Worst, you mean. How this poor Andy is 
to be tormented. 

Bess. Now, mamma, for my trial. Yon know pretty 
poll, Kitty's green parrot — well, she will lend it to me, 
it is used to me, and 1 can do what I please with it ; so 
1 shall bring it in, without the boy's seeing what I'm 
about, and when it is close to him, I will stroke his head 
— ^pretty poll's head, I mean; and that instant it will 
scream out, for I've taught it long ago, " Ah ! you rogue V^ 
and if Andy is a rogue he will start, or — 

Cctsar, There, now, vou've said enough, Bess, let 
mamma listen to me. Mamma, do you know my father 
says, if he is convinced that the boy is not a — what 
was it, Bess, that means a cheat 1 

Bess. JiXL impostor. 

Casar. Impostor— if papa is convinced Andy is not 
an impostor, ne will do something good fbr him—- he did 
P3 
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not tell us what, mamma ; -and now we are all ready, 
and I will run and call patt)a. [Exit C<Bsar, 

Bess, I will run down to Kitty for pretty poll. 

Mrs, B, Take care pretty poll does not bite you. 

Bess, It will not bite me, mamma ; but perhaps it win 
bite Andy. . [Exeunt, 



SCENE II.— A Servants' Hdl^Wattf Brannigarh 
Winny, and Andy, 

Winny, Watty, Andy, put your heads close to me, till 
I tell you what I overheard when I was pretending to be 
^leep and snoring. 

Watty. What is it ? 

Winny. Take care there wouldn't be any one over- 
hiearing me there in the kitchen. 

Watty, Never fear, they're all of 'em too busy, about 
the Lord knows what, that they always have to do in 
these big houses — what did you hear ? 

Winny, I heard one of them little childej, that is 'cu- 
ter than we thought 'em, telling the housekeeper that 
the father suspects us all to be vagabonds and impos- 
tures. 

Watty, That is very imgenerous of the gentleman, then. 

Winny, True fbr ye ; but it's you, Andy, they sus- 
pect of not being dumb, and they are to make a trial 
of ye, mind, someway, with a parrot, and a turf-stack, 
and tickling, and I don't know what ; but whatsomdever 
it bees, Andy, stand to it, and don't be betraying your- 
self nor us. 

Watty, Oh ! I hope you wouldn't, Andy. 

Ardy, No ! not betray you, never, when you've been 
so good to me ; rather be flogg'd I would. But I wisli I 
might confess the truth about myself— might I ? 

Watty, Oh! murder! the truth! never! : 

Winny. Why, then, he might say it was all a mistake 
about his being dumb, and that it was only a toothache 
he took hindered him to spake — couldn't he tell Ae 
truth about the rest 1 

Andy. Ay, let me tell of how good you was to me 
when my mother died of the faver, and you took me an 
•rphant and kep' me from starving — Oh ! let m« tell the 
ruth about that. 
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WinnT/. Ay, sure, the truth would do no harm there. 

Watti/. Oh! rU not have it— I'll have nothing to dd 
with the truth — for that won't hang together with the rest 
of the story, that we have not a bit to put into our own 
mouths ; then how could we help him, the quality would 
ax. Oh! it's what it must be, all truth or none. The 
truth will only do for th«m that sticks to it close, and 
from the first. It's too late in Ufe now, Winny Branni- 
gan, for you and me to be taking to it. 

Andy. But not for me — it's early with me — I wish I'd 
stuck to the truth then from the first — Oh ! let me tell 
the truth now! 

Watty. Will you betray us then I 

Andy. Never — Oh! I don't know what I'll d6; 

Winny. Be Dumb Andy, that's all you can be. 

Andy. I'll die before rll betray yees, but I'm sorry— s* 

Watty. Hush— here's one coming— be divnb* 

Enter Qeorgd 

George. Whichsomever of you three be deaf and 
dumb, be pleased to follow me. 

Watty. That's he, poor dumby-^Dumb Andy, sir ; and 
he's deaf too, from the hour he was bom. 

Winny. I'll spake to him on my fingers, such as they 
aire, and make him sinsible he's to go up and in wid you, 
sir* 

[Winny speaks on her fingers, Andy nods and goes 
with the footman. Exeunt Gtorge and Andy. 

Watty. Oh ! do you think Andy wiU be true to us t i 

Winny. He will, I'll engage. 

Watty. Come to the fut of the stairs, where we might 
hear a bit how he stands the trial — come off, for this 
bees lio convanient place for listeningi 



SCENE III.— floZ/— Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeniahin the gal- 
lery — C(Bsar, Bess, and Joseelin, 

Casar. Papa, I hope you are near enough to the turf- 
basket to make it empty itself the very minute I put on 
my hatt and jxoi till then, remember, papa, if you 
please; 

Bess. 4)^d, mamma, welre you so very good as to de^ 
sire to have the supper ready for the poor boy, if wiJ 
find that he really is not a cheat ? 
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Mrs, B. Yes ; whenever 1 ring the bell supper wfll 
come, if— 

Bess, Oh ! mamma, don't say «/— I think — I hope — 

C<Bsar. So do I hope — 

Jos. So do I, with all my heart ; and hope he may 
have some supper too. 

Casar, Hush, Joscelin, here he is. 

Enter George and Andy, 

George. The deaf and dumb boy, sir, as you desired. 
C(Bsar {speaking very loud). Come this way, if yon 
please, my good boy — come to this side of the room. 

[Andy stands perfectly still, 
Bess {repeats louder stUt). My brother begs you will 
go to that side of the room where he is standing. Oh ! 
my dear, he is perfectly deaf, you see. 

C<Bsar (aside). Hush, my dftfe, you know if h^ is 

pretending, h* hears every word you say as well as I do. 

Bess. Now, Caesar, can you imagine that he hears 

you, only look in his face ; does he look as if he heard % 

CiBsar. Indeed, I do not think it possible he could look 

so innocent and honest if he was cneating. 

Bess (low). My dear Caesar, did you see how he )[)lush- 
ed as red as scarlet when you said honest ? 

CiBsar (aside to Bess). Now I'll speak to him on my 
fingers, and ask him if he was born dumb. 

[Casar speaks on his fingers, Andy attempts to an- 
sweTf Bess and CtBsar repeat the letters as he 
makes the signs. • 

I— c— a— n— t.— Can't tell. 
CiBsar. Can't tell ! 

Bess. No ; how could he, when he was an infant, how 
could he know ? Did you see how his fingers trembled ? 
Jos. Hush ! hush ! now for my trial. 

[Joscelin creeps behind him and tickles him — Andy 

writhes to this side and to that, hut makes no ex- 

clamaiion, 

Jos. Oh ! he is certainly dumb, for anybody who was 

not dumb would have called out, ** Oh, pray I pray donH 

tickle meP'' long before this time. 

Casar (aside to Bess). Now if he stands my trial — 
[C(Bsar puts on his hat, and instantly his father emp- 
ties the turf'hasket from the gallery — the turf 
falls into a turf-box below with a thundering noise 
— Andy stands with his back to the gallery, and op- 
pears not to hear. 
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Bess. Now for my trial ; and if he stands that ! — now 
for it !— Poll, Poll, not a word till I bid you— (JBc5* takes 
the parrot out of the cage, and strokes hU head — the parrot 
screams loudly) 

Oh ! you rog:ue ! oh ! you rogue ! 

[Andy stands as stUl as before, and shows no sign of 
hearing. 

Bess (j^fi^y)/ Oh ! he's deaf, he's deaf indeed. No- 
body can doubt it now. 

C<Bsar {takes down from the waU a speaking-trumpet, 
and roars through it). He is honest ! he is honest ! hear 
ye all men, and all women t Are you convinced now \ 

Jos, Mamma, mamma, ring the bell for supper. — {Mrs. 
Bridgeman rings the beU, and Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman 
come down from the gallery ; the children all rtm to them. 



saying) 
I hop( 



I hope you are convinced now, papa ! I hope you are 
convinced now, mamma \ 

Mrs. B. I am convinced that he is quite deaf, for he 
was tried when he was entirely off his guard. 

Mr. B. I believe you are right, my dear children, and 
I am heartily glad of it ; I should be sorry to make you, 
who are young, suspicious. I hope that, though 1 am 
old, I am not very suspicious myself. 

Casar. No, indeed ; papa is never suspicious. Noif 
I will go and get the hat and the trousers that you said 
I might give him, papa. [Emt CtBsar, rtmni^ 

Jos. Oh ! take me with you, Cssar. [Exit Joscelin. 

Enter George with supper^^Bess sets a little tdbie and a 
chair, and makes signs to the dumb boy to eat-^he obeys 
the signs which Mrs, Bridgeman makes-^Mr, Bridgeman, 
all the time, W€Uches him attentively. 

Bess. He does not eat as eagerly as I expected he 
would, mamma. 

Re-enier Cttsar and Joscelin, loaded wUh clothes of differ^ 
ent sorts. 

CiEsar, Mamma, may I give him this old, very old 
great-coat of mine, to keep him warm in the winter? 

Mrs. L. Yes, my dear ; but I am afraid it will hardly 
keep him warm. 

Casar, Will this flannel waistcoat do, ma'am 1 and 
these trousers, papa ? 

Mr. B, He will never get them on, my dear. 
11. 30 
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Casar, Oh yes, papa, you witt see they will ^o on very 
easily. And this shirt, mamma, Kitty said I might brin£ 
to ask you — and these shoes she gives him herself— and 
this hat of mine, mamma, if you please. Here, poor 
deaf and dumb boy — ^here, they are all for you. 

[Makes signs to Andy that they are all for him-^-^ Jos- 
celin jumps upon the chair behind him, and puts 
the hat on Andy^s head — Caesar holds the great' 
coat for him to put on. 

Bess. Mamma, do you see the tears in his eyes ? how 
grateful he looks. 

[Andy suddenly pushes the coat from him, throws the 
hat from his neadj falls down on his knees j bursts 
into tears, and exclaims, 

Andy. I do not deserve it ! I am not deaf! I am not 
4umb ! I am a cheat ! — But oh ! I don't know whether 
I am doing wrong or right now, this minute — (looking up 
to heaven). Oh ! if I knew what was tight to do ! — But 
I have no mother, no father — none to teach me. Oh ! 
if I'm wrong now, I can't help it — I could not stand 
your goodness and your pity of me — (sobbing). I could 
not ! — I could not ! — that's the trial I could not stand — 
any thing but that ! and I would never have spoken. 
They might have flogged me as long as they could stand 
over me — (starting up, and changing his look and tone). 
Oh! I promised I would not tell!— I promised! — and 
I'va broke my word — and this is worse — Oh! worse 
than aU I have done ! 

Bess. What does he mean by that, mamma ? 

C<Bsar. I do believe, papa, that he was forced to pre- 
tend to be dumb, and forced to be a cheat, by that vile 
man and woman. 

* Mr. B. (in a loud voice). Ring the bell — send that man 
and woman up here. 

Andy (throws himself on his knees before Mr. Bridge* 
man). Send me to jail, sir ; do what you will with me ; 
I desarve it all ; and am here, ready to submit to all. 
But oh ! spare them, sir ; them that was good to me, an 
orphan boy, when I'd none other to help me. — Oh ! hear 
me, sir ; they took me, and nursed me, and reared me, 
from that day my mother died of the fever. Oh ! what- 
ever else they done bad, they were good and tender to 
me ; and now I am a traitor to them, and an informer! 
Then (calmly, and in a tone of despair) better for me I ' 
was dead, or had never been bpm ; for I don't know, if 
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I was to be killed this ftiinute, what^s right and what*s 
wrong, no more nor — 

Bess (puts her arm within her mother'*s). Poor orphan ! 

Jos. Poor boy ; I think he wishes to be good. 

Casar. Oh, if he had had a father and mother as I hare. 
My dear father, speak to him — Oh ! tell him he is right 
now. 

[Mr. Bridgemany while his children speak^ appears 
agitated. 

Bess. Oh ! if he had had such a father and mother as 
good Robin Woods and Margery ! 

Mr, B, Send in Robin Woods and his wife, with that 
man and woman. 

[Andy clasps his hands in a supplicating attitude. 

Mr. B. Fear nothmg ; be assured, poor boy, that I will 
not make you repent of having told the truth. 

Andy (aside). Oh ! if anybody, if any human crea- 
ture had ever once only spoke to me so before in my 
Whole life ! [He sobs and hides his face. 

Mr, B. (aside to Mrs, B.). Poor, ill-taught, unfortimate 
creature! he has quite touched me. But compasiion 
should be of some use. We must have him better 
taught ; we must take him out of the hands of these 
people. 

Enter Rohin and Margery. 

Rohin, O sir ! the birds are flown far away by this 
time! 

Margery, Yes, ma'am, they left the servants' hall and 
kept in the passage a while ; and my mind misgives me 
that they were near the door here, and heard something 
that made them take themselves off in a hurry ; and 
there I see them running across the field ; the man has 
got both his legs, sure enough : but myself is glad they 
are gone. 

Children, So are we all. 

Mr, B. On account of their humanity to this poor 
boy, I will let them off, otherwise I would have had them 

Eursued and punished. Now we can do something for 
im : if, as I believe, he really wishes to be good, he 
shall have an opportunity of being so. I now put him 
under the care of the most perfectly honest people I 
know — (turning to Rohin Woods and Margery), This ex- 
cellent couple, whom I have now known these thirty 
yearsi and who, in all that time, never told me a lie 
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never said or did any thing that could injure man, wo- 
man, or child; and who have made thidiQiselyes respected 
and loved by all who know them. 

Robin and Margery courtesy and^ow, and say, *' Thanks 
to yiHir honofur.'^ 

Mr. B, Will you then, my good Robin, and you, my. 
ffood Margery, try, for one month, whether this boy can 
be made good for something ? 

Robin. Troth we will, with all our hearts ; and we will 
never be remembering or throwing the past up again' 
him — so it's what he may do well and be happy yet, if 
he will. 

Andy, Oh ! blessings on yees ! will I. 

Casar {to Andy). So, Andy, you find it was best for 
you to tell the truth. 

Andy. Troth it was ; no harm, but great ^ood, come 
by telling the truth : Oh ! then, if ever Fm in a condi- 
tion, ril show my gratitude, so I will, to them that bu- 
ried my mother — I'd be bad, indeed, if I was not good 
to them that was good to me, wouldn't I % Manettme, 
I'm thankful Fm not forced to play the rogue any Icmg- 
er. I'm no moire Dumb Andy. [EseunL 



END OF DUMB AlfDT. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Damk, an old village schoolmistress. 

Miss Babbbrlt. 

Jbnnt PabroTi her maid. 

Mart, I 

Hannah, > Children at tUto Dame's SchooL 

Nancy, J 

Willy, ; 

Cherry, ) 

Edwin, > Children of the village clergyman. 

Philip, S 

Fblix, brother of Miss Babberly. 
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THE 

DAME SCHOOL HOLYDAY. 



ACT I. 

8CENE I. — A new-mown field — Enter Cherry and Philip^ 
carrying a large basket of green boughs and flowers. 

Cherry. Here, Philip, let us set it down here, for I am 
quite tired. 

Philip. Tired! But you must not be tired, Cherry? 
consider that this is my father's birthday, and we have 
a peat, great deal to do ! to make his room fnto a bower 
with these green branchas and honeysuckles. Oh, it 
will be beautiful, with roses here and there, in garlands ; 
and then we must make nosegays for papa and mamma, 
and aunts, and have a green bough for every house in 
the village. Oh ! Cherry, indeed you must not say yon 
are tired. 

Cherry. Well, I will not : but I may say I am hot, 
may I not? 

Philip. Hot, are you t well, so am I, I must confess, 
hot enough, if that^s all : but push your hat back, as I 
do— off with this frillikin ruff that you have about your 
neck. There now, sit down comfortably, and I will fan 
you with this great fan — (fans her with a green hough). 
Is not that pleasant. Cherry ? 

Cherry. Very pleasant, only I think it makes me hot- 
ter afterward ; besides, it must make you all the time so 
very hot doing it. Now, Philip, let us make our nose- 
ffays : that will cool us best. Here, this moss-rose bud, 
I'll have for mamma. 

Philip. But it is not her birthday. 

Cherry. But she may have a rose for all that, may 
not she ? Here, Philip, is a beautiful blush-rose for papa, 

Philip. Mamma should have the blush-rose, because 
•he is,9 woman, and blushes. But I will tell you wtat« 
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Cbirry, it vill not be right to 01? V^iP^ » ]^> ^^ 
mamma a white rose. ( 

Cherry. Why? .• 

Philip. Because it would seem as if they had quar- 
relled. 

Cherry (laughing). Qtiarrelled! 

Philip (gravely). I assure you it is no laughing mat 
ter, as you would know if you had read the history of 
£ngland, as I ha^re. A great while ago, in the dark 
ages, the houses of York and Lancaster— but you are 
not old enough to understand me. 

Cherry. But I know what I am old enough to mider- 
stand, and something that you donH know, PhiUp. 

PhUip. What? 

Cherry. Oh ! that is a secret. 

Philip. A secret ! and you will not teU it to Philip ! 

Cherry. No, not to Phihp, or anybody : for I was de- 
sired not. 

Philip, By whom? 

Cherry. Oh! by somebody: but that's a secret too, 
and I have promised not to tell till the time cqiqcs, and 
the time will come this evening, this very evening — af- 
ter dinner — after tea, you will see ! — ^you will be very 
much surprised ; and you will be very happy, and you 
will then know all. 

Philip. I know all now. Cherry. 

Cherry. Oh! no, indeed, PhiBp, you do not know 
about Edwin. 

Philip. Yes, but I do. 

Cherry. And about the play ? 

Philip. Oh ! hush ! take care — ^you promised not to 

Cherry. But since you know it — 

Philip. But how do you know that I know it ? 

Cherry. My dear ! did not you say so ? 

Philip. But you might tell me by accident more than 
I know; and I should be very^ony for that, because it 
would not be right. 

Cherry. Then the best way is fen you to tell me, 
Philip, all that you know. 

Philip. All that I know is, that mybrothet Edwin hsA 
written a httle play for my father's birthday. 

Cherry. Ah ! but I know the name, 

PAilip. So do I. 

Cherry. What is it! 
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Enter Felix. 



Philip. Oh ! here's Felix come home at last— how do 
you do, Felix 1 

Cherry. How do you do, Felix % 

Felix, Felix ! Mr. Felix, I think you might say, chil- 
dren. 

Cherry. You have grown very tall, indeed, since you 
have been in London ; you are quitiia grown-up person 
now, I think. 

Felix. A grown-up person ! yes, to be sure I am, Lit- 
tle-one. 

Philip. But he is not as tall as our brother Edwin 
though — are you, Felix 1 

Felix. How can I tell, I have not measured mjwM 
since I came from London. 

Philip. Qome, come then, and see Edwin directly, he 
will be so glad to see you ! 

Cherry. And then you can measure yourself with him 
too. 

Felix. I have no desire to measure myself with him, I 
can assure you. To be in such a hurry to measure 
one's self is so childish. 

Philip. Well, but it is no# childish to be in a hurry to 
see one's friends, is it ? 

Felix. That depends upon what sort of friends they 
are. 

PhUip. Sort of friends ! what do you mean ? I know 
■ of but one soriof friends — good friends. 

F(^ix. But I know several sorts of friends; and so 
will you when you have been in Lon'on. For instance, 
there are town friends and country friends. 

Cherry. And country mice and city mice. Do you 
remember that fable, Felix ? 

Felix. Not I ; I have so many other things in my head 
now, 1 have no room for fables, I promise you. 

Philip. Cherry, let us go on with our business. 

Fehof. And what is your mighty business, pray 1 what's 
all this trumpety 1 

Cherry. Trumpery ! — Oh ! Felix, don't kick my nose- 
f^y&f they are for my father and mother, and this is my 
Btther's birthday. 

Felix. What is your father's birthday to me ? 

Cherry. Nothing, perhaps : but do, pray then, if you 
ple-e-se^ stand a little farther ofif. 
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Felix.^ I iK)n't «tir. ' 

Philip {pushing). You shall though ! — ^for you have no 
right to trampte on my sister's nosegays. 

Felije, Don^t push me, or Fll make you repent. 

Philip, You cannot make me repent it, for I know it 
is ri^ht to defend my sister when she is trampled upon ; 
and if you had been in London a hundred times^ and a 
hundred million of times, you could not make me be- 
lieve it to be wrong ; and if you beat me to a jelly, you 
could never make me repent of it 

Cherry (nutting herself between them). Oh ! dont quar- 
rel, don't fight. Felix, here's a rose for you. Philip, 
he did not mean to do me any harm, Fm sure^' Come, 
we had better go liome and dress up my father's room 
—come, dear Philip, help to carnr this great basket, you 
see I cannot carry it by myself, and we shall be late, 
indeed we shall. 

Philip. Well, I'll go with you. Cherry ; but mind, I 
don't run, at least I dont run away from you, Mr. Felix ; 
you may come after me and beat me, if you like it— 
and if you can. [Exeunt Cherry and Philip. 

Felix. Can I you pi^y> you are beneath my notice. 
What a little savage it is ! I expected to be treated 
with rather more respect aft my return to the country ; 
but these children have no manners — how should they, 
indeed ! And they dont know the difference between 
one person and another— they did not even take notice 
of my new coat. 

Enter Edwin. 

Edwin. Fe — {aside) no, it cannot be Felix. I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I took you for a friend of mine. 

Felix, Very likely, sir. 

Edwin. It is Felix! I cannot be mistaken in his voice* 

Felix, Really— that's odd. 

Edwin. Come, come, Felix, shake hands, and don't 
pljgf the fool ; I am sure you must know me. 

Felix, Cannot you imagine it possible to forget you T 

Edwin, Not possiUe for a friend— wh^i ! forget your 
old playfellow, Edwin — oh, you are only joking ; you 
want to tee how I shall take it. 

Felix. You don't take me, I find — did you never hear 
of cuttitig a man— of dropping a fellow—oi shirking a bore t 

Edwin. Shirking a bore ! 
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Felinf. You don't seem to see what I woiild be at : in 
plain English, you do not understand Be. 

Edivin. No» indeed, I do not ; but shake hands, at any 
rate. 

Ftlix. Don't shake my arm off, like a country clown 
—look, this is the way to shake hands genteelly — ^' I am 
very glad to see you, Mr. Edwin Spencer — d*y^do, 
d*y^do ? — ^hope I have the pleasure to see you in good 
health ? and all your house, I hope, 'scaped the influen- 
za ? Do me the honour to remember my compliments to 
them : and do me the favour to tell me where you are, 
that I may leave my card the first opportunity." — Then 
bow or ndd your head so, and pass on directly — ^that's 
the thing' 

Edwin, You are not serious % This is just like charac- 
ters I have read of in plays. Well, I must pass on, as 
you call it, now, for I really am in a great hurry. 

Felix, In a hurry in the country — what can you have 
to do? 

, Edwin. That's a secret. 

' Felix. A secret worth knowing, hey ? but you don't 
understand me. " Secrets worth knowing"^ is the title of 
a play I saw when I was in Lon'on. 

Edwin. Would you like to see a play to-night 1 No— 
you would rather, I dare say, stay at home with your 
own father and mother, now you are just come back to 
them. 

Felix. As to that, I don't care; but what sort of a play, 
I wonder, can you possibly get up in this place ; and 
what sort of a theatre can you have — where on earth do 
you act ? 

Edwin, At the bowling-green. You must not expect 
fine things ; but, as it is summer time, the audience can 
all sit out of doors ; and we have carried the benches 
from the school-house— dear good Dame Deborah lent 
them to us ; and she has worked so hard to make our 
dresses for us ! and Mr. Hampden has lent us, not only 
the bowling-green, but the two summer-houses, and the 
alcove : tnat alcove makes the prettiest theatre ! 
i Felix. The prettiest theatre! it is a sign you have 
> never seen a real theatre. Oh ! if you had seen a real 
theatre, as I have ! 

I Edwin. I am glad I have not, because I should then, 
perhaps, be discontented with ours ; and now we all like 
it very much : and I do so hope my father will be [deas* 
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ed ! Which way are you going now 1 If you pass by the 
scho«i-house, do peep in, and you'll see them rehearsing 
'* The Sailof^s Return,^' that is the name of our little [day. 
Willy Grant, whom you may remember, is to act the 
sailor, and he has a good notion of it, and he teaches the 
rest: come, do come! won't youl [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. — A dame school — Dame Dehcrah in an arm' 
choMTj knitiing-^Children standings an each side of her^ 
some with papers, as if getting by heart, some looking 
over the shoulders of their companions, 

Willy. Look, dear dame, how well your Johnny's 
trousers fit me ! and see my sailor's jacket ! now, dont 
I look like a sailor, just come home from sea ! and hear 
how well I can whistle — (whistles the tune of "Ttoo* in 
the good ship i^over"). That was not quite the tune; if 
you would but sing it once for me, good Dame Deborah. 

Dame. Ah ! my dear boy, my singing days are over. 

WiUy. Oh ! no, no, that they are not ; and I hope they 
never will be, while I am alive. 

Dame. How the youngster talks ! — (stroking his head). 
I shall be laid in my grave long and long before you're 
a man. 

WiUy {stopping her mouth). Don't talk of that, or you'll 
stop my whistling — (trying again to whistle). I can't do 
it now. 

Dame, Well, I must sing for you, I see. 

Dame Deborah sings in a tremulous voice. 

« Twas in the good ship Rover, 

I sailed the world around ; 
And for three years and over, 

I ne*er touch'd British ground. 
At length in England landed, 

I ielt the roaring main ; 
Found all relations stranded, 

And put to sea again." 

Dame. I forget the next verses, till we come to 

♦' My precious limb was lopped off." 

Rose (interruptifuf). Oh ! thai about your precious limb, 
Willy, must be left out ; for your leg must not be lojgped 
oi^ because you are to dance a hornpipe. 
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WiUv. That's true ; and I'U dance it this minute, that 
I may be quite perfect. [He dances a hontpwe* 

Dame. Very well !— very well done, my Willy ! but 
you should have a little stick under your arm — that was 
the fashion, at least in my days. 

Willy. I have one here, and I'll peel it quite white in 
a minute. [SiU doum to peel the stick. 

Rose. Dame, I have my part quite perfect now — don't 
you think so 1 

Dame. As to that, you wiU do well enough ; only, my 
Rosy, take care not to speak so fast — and make your 
voice shake a little. 

Nancy, Mine is a very, very long part, and I have a 
very, very short memory ; (^Mtr dame, will you prompt 
me exceedingly loud — as loud as this — (bawling). 

Dame. The company, love, would hear that Do not 
be frightened, and I dare say your memory will servo 
you very well. 

Nancy, But how can I help being frightened before so 
many people ? Now I am not the least bit afraid when 
I am saying any thing to you, dame. 

Man/s, No, to be sure ; who could be afraid of our 
dame— except naughty children. Dame Deborah, will 
you tend me one of your nice plaited caps for this 
evening T 

Nancy. And your black mittens and best shoes to me ? 

Rose. And your nice silk handkerchief to me ? 

Nancy. And a white apron for me t 

Dame. Ay, ay, dears— only patience— till I can find 
my keys, 

Nancy, But, Dame Deborah, I have a great favour to 
ask— I am ahnost afraid. 

Dame. Out with it! — ^you know none are afraid of 
me but naughty children. 

Nancy. Will you be sO very good as to lend me yomr 
velvet hood 1 because I am to be a very old woman. 

Rose. Not at all, you are only to be a middle-a^ed sort 
of woman. Dame Deborah's black bonnet would just do 
for you, and the velvet hood for me, because I am to be a 
really old woman ; a grandmother with a stick — this way. 

Nancy. Very true ; but Dame Deborah's Sunday bon- 
net ! her best black bonnet ! oh ! I could not thmk of 
that, it's a great deal too good for me. 

Omnes, Oh, yes, it is a great deal too good for us to 
meddle with. 

II Q 31 
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Borne. My dear children, I do not think any thing I 
have in this world is too good for you. T# be 8ixr% 
that's little enough ; but, such as it is, you are heairtily 
welcome, for you are good children, and 1 love you one 
and all. It is the greatest pleasure I hare on earth to 
see you happy, dears, and in your own innocent plays to 
help you all 1 can. Here, Rose, love, take this key, for 
you understand a lock, and unlock yonder press^ and 
there you may suit yourselves to your fancies; only, 
don't lose my black silk mittens; and leave me one 
clean cap for this evening, dears-^Me children go to rwn' 
mage — Dame Deborah aside). They are as good children, 
I will say that fopthem, though I should not praise 'em, 
being all, 1 may say, my own, as much as if they were 
all bom my own ; they are as good children as any on 
the face of this earth — always speaking the truth ; and 
honest, so that I could trust them anywhere, and with 
any thing, or anybody ; — ^then so dutiful, so willing and 
obedient, so sweet-tempered, and so grateful for the lit- 
tle one does for them ! Expert enough at their needles 
too, and for their ages no ways backward at their books ! 
— but these are not the first things with me. Their duty 
to their God and their neighbour, first and foremost, I 
have taught them, to the best of my ability ; and if I die 
to-morrow, I shall die with a clear conscience on that 
score. But this is no time to talk of dying. — WeU, 
dears, have you found all you want ? 

Rose, Oh yes, yes ; thank you, thank you, dame. Look 
how well the velvet hood suits me ; and though your 
shoes have hiffh heels, and are rather too large, dame, 
see, I can waJk in them exceedingly well. 

Willy, Girls, never mind ,your heels, and hoods, and 
caps, and bonnets, but let us try and do better that part 
of my coming home. Here, Rose, you are to be my 
grandmother — here's your stick, and here's your spec- 
tacles ; sit you down in the great chair, reading of your 
book. Now, grandmother, remember you must not 
know me too soon, or you spoil all. I seem, you know, 
only a strange gentleman as it were ; and what's that to 
3rou ? So you keep on minding your book, you know, nat- 
ural like ; and you must not stare at the passenger ; and 
do remember that you are very, very old. 

Rose, Ay, sure ; have not I a velvet hood, see, tied 
under my chin ? > 

Willy. But that won't do quite of itself. It won't do. 
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if you jump about so nimbly, and turn your head so qbick 
and smart. You must keep in mind that your eyes be 
dim, and that you can't see without your spectacles ; 
and you must stick 'em on your nose without laughing 
— ^this way — natural-like; and take 'em off, and wipe 
'em slow, with your apron, as our dame does ; and then 

Eut your finger in your book, to keep your place ; and 
old the spectacles, so— do try to look like a read old 
woman. 

Rose {s?ie sits in the attitude of an old woman). Is that 
it t I hope I am old enough now to please you, and slow 
enough too : I canik>t, for the life of me, be slower than 
this ; and Master Edwin himself said I was slow enough 
last time ; but you are more particular, by a great deal, 
than he ; howsomever, I will not be cross. Ami cross, 
Dame Deborah? 

Dame. Not more than an old woman may be — an old 
woman may be cross sometimes. 

Rose, But you are never cross ; and I will be such an 
old woman as you are. 

Willi/, That will do bravely, Rosy — (fixes her hand in 
the proper position). Now, all I ask of you. Rosy, is to 
take heed not to know me till the old dog jumps up and 
licks my hand. First, when he comes up smeUing, you 
are to call him away, and bid him not to be troublesome 
to the gentleman — ^you must call out ** Keeper ! Keeper! 
come hither! come hither, sir!" But the dog knows bet- 
ter ; he keeps wagging his tail, and won't go back to 
you ; then he jumps up, and puts his paws on my breast ; 
and you cry, ** Down ! down !" in a fuss, because of his 
dirty paws : then he licks my hand. 

Rose. And then I may speak, sure 1 And then I may 
throw down my spinning-wheel, and cry, " My boy, 
Willy ! my own good grandson, Willy !" 

Wtlly. But stay ; we are not come to that yet. 
Where's the real dog— Keeper ! Keeper ! Keeper ! He'd 
come to my whistle if he was at the land's end (whis^ 
ties). Keeper ! Keeper ! Keeper ! I'll have him here in a 
trice— <-Ea»7 whittling). Sit still, Rosy — stock still. 

Dame. But I be sadly afraid, when Willy has him, 
Keeper will never do his part right. 

Rose. Oh ! dear dame, if you'd teach him your own 
self, he could not but learn. 

Dame {shaking her head). Ah ! my child, he's too old 
to learn ; and 1 do not know how to teach dogs ; I had 
Q3 
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rather teach yon ten hnndred— that is to say, one thou- 
sand times oyer. 

Rose. Oh! 1 wish Willy and his dog would make 
haste, for Fm tired sitting stock still, waiting for him ; 
and my hand has the cramp, so it has. I wish he would 
come---do look out for him, Daisy! What have we 
here! 

Enter Jenny Parrot, with bandboxes. 

Jenny. Dear heart! pity me! Such a load — so hot up 
the hill; and such roug^ road! Haven't walked so 
BMich this twePmonth, except in Lon'on streets, which 
is as smooth as my hand. 

Borne (aside). Rosy, my spectacles, dear ; theyVe on 
your nose. Who is it 1 — {aJUmd). Jenny Parrot ! wel- 
come, welcome, Jennjr — sit ye down. 

Jenny {throws herself into the dam/^s chair). I han^ a leg 
to stand upon, I vow and purtest. 

Dmm/e. Tired after your journey t Tis a long Journey 
enough^when did you get home ! 

Jtimy, Last night at tea. 

Jkanu, And we not know till now ! Well ! if your 
mother had been alive, sheM have been here to tell me, 
if it were ten o'clock at night even, that she had come. 
But I wonH scold ; you are very good to come at all ; 
for, maybe, you are wanted at home. 

Jemw, No no ; my young lady sent me here this min- 
ute. Besides, as to being wanted, Fm my own mistress, 
for else I shouldn't condescend to stay with her, for I 
could have got places enough, and with the quality, in 
Lon'on. Oh ! London is a nne place ! Tis a pity you 
were never there. Mistress Deborah. 

Dame. Call me dame, if you be pleased, Jenny Par- 
rot. 

Jenny {speaking very quickly). Well, Dame Deborah* 
as I was saying, you've no notion of the fine things I've 
seed since I seed you ; such loads of fine ladies, and fine 
gentlemen, and milliners, and mantuamakers, and lace, 
and ribands, and coaches, and fans, and di'monds, and 
feathers, and flowers, and farces, and balls, ajod Sad- 
ler's Wells, and lions, and bears, and the Tow>, and St 
Paul's, and bonnets, and cws, and the king, and the 
queen, and the princesses, ana the wax-work. t 

Dame. Take breath, Jenny. 

Jenny. Breath, forsooth ! d'jre think Fm in an asthma I 
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Why I could talk ten times as much without ever ta- 
king breath, except you put me out. Where was 1 1 Ohf 
Mrs, Jane, says my young lady to me (for nobody, dame, 
ever calls me any thing but Mrs. Jane), we must see 
every thing, Mrs. Jane, says she. Says I, to be sure, 
ma'am 'tis so fitting for a young lady like you to see 
every thing that is to be seen. So hurry skurry went 
we, dress, dress, dress ; rattle, rattle, rattle. Lord ! you'll 
not know my young lady again ; every tittle on her spick 
and span new from the top on her head to the sole on her 
foot, silk stockings and all flesh coloured ! Miss Babber- 
ly was always tasty. But how now, children ! for your 
life don't lay your dirty fingers on that there bandbox. 

Dame, Their fingers be seldom or never dirty, I will 
say that for them. But stand back, dears, for you have 
nothing to do with bandboxes, and I am not sorry for 
it — no offence. * 

Jenny, But if you knewed what was in that bandbox 
— ^but I'm to be mumchance — my young lady's to tell all. 
Good-by to you, dame, I've not had time to say a word 
yet, but some other day — some other time — ^not a sylla- 
^i/ am I to say till Miss Babberly comes. 

Dame. Miss Babberly ! Is she coming -here ? 

Jenny, Ay is she — will be here by-and-by— didn't I 
tell you so ? that was what I came to say. Miss Bab- 
berly sent me on to give ye notice, and wouldn't let me 
stay to finish dressing on her out. 

Dame, Dressing her out ! to come here ! 

Jenny, No, no ; but to go through the village. Folks 
would stare indeed if she toanU dressed somewhat extr'or- 
dinary, just come from Lon'on. Well, I'm glad she didn't 
come along with me, for when she's by there's no getting 
in a word endways, or edgeways, or anyways, she likes 
to "have all the talk to herself, that's the plague of it. 
Now I must be going to the bowling-green to tell the 
Lon'on news, and then to Squire Strut's, for his nurse's 
maid's my foster-brother's sister, so for old relation's 
sake must give her a call, and then to Mrs. Blair's, for 
her housekeeper's brother's son^s married t« my cousin- 
german Peggy Patten, you know, so she mvst have a 
call. Lord ! when one comes from Lon'on, one has so 
many friends to call upon, and so much to do, and so 
much to say, one ha' need have a hundered heads, and a 
thousand legs, and a hundered thousand tongues, so good- 
morrow to you, dame, I ha'n't had time tg say a word 
31* 
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to you, bat will presently. Children, not a finger on the 
bandboxes, on your peril ! [Exit Jenny ParroL 

Dame. Well, if her poor tongue be not tired before 
night, it will be a wonderful tongue. But I loved tak- 
ing once upon a time myself, 1 remember ; and we must 
not expect to find gray heads upon green shoulders, es- 
pecially when just come from London. Children, dears, 
let us carry these bandboxes ; they will be safer tiiere— - 

Rose, But you know we must not lay a finger up(m 
them for our liyes, dame. 

Dame, Then open the d^r for me, and I will cany 
them myself; though, to my knowledge, I neyer car- 
ried a bandbox in my life before. 

l^Exit dame, carrying a bandbox. Rose, Mary, and 
children foUaw, 

Rose, Oh ! if the bandbox should open ! 

Mary. Oh! if it should fall! 

Rose. Vm glad I'm not to carry it. I wonder whaOs 
in it ! [Exeunt. 



ACT II 

SCENE I. — Edwin, Philip, and Cherry — Edtpin writing 
at a small table. 

Cherry. Make haste ! make haste ! write very fast, as 
papa does. 

lidwin. When I have finished all these notes, you will 
fold them up. Cherry, and Philip will seal them. 

Cherry. But let me seal some, Philip — only let me 
press the seal down, will you 1 I am old enough for 
that. 

Philip. We shall see. Have you written to invite 
everybody in the village, Edwin ? 

Cherry. I^t us count how many notes are there — one, 
two^ threes 

Eat$r Felix-^Edwin rises and comes forward — Philip and 
Cherry remain at the table folding notes* 

Feltx. Well, IVe called, as you desired, to see the 
children's theatre. 
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Edwin, Thank yon ; and do you think it will dot 

Felix {whips his boots and sneers). Why, as fo that, if 
you ask my opinion, as a friend, candidly, I think the 
thing will be a horrid bore : it will never do, even for 
the country — ^take my advice, and give it up. 

Philip and Cherry. Give it up! give it up ! Oh no, Ed- 
win, don't give it up. ■ 

Cherry. I am sure papa and mamma will like it. / 

Philip. And«ll the pcK)r children, and Dame Deboral^ 
and everybody, would be so much disa^^inted. Oh ! 
don't give it up. 

Edwin. Perhaps, Felix, you could show me some of 
the faults, that 1 mirht mend them. 

Felix (sarcastically). 'Pon my honour, I see no faults 
that can be mended. But why did nol you take soihe 
real play ; some of the new plays that have been acted 
in Lon'on? then we might have had k chance of some 
fun, instead of all this stupid stuff, about children, and 
grandmothers, and old nurses. 

Edwin. I never saw any of the new plays. 

Felix. Never ! then how could you, my dear fellow, 
possibly think of vnriting anything in the dramatic line, 
as they call it. 

Edwin. You know, nwne is only a little play for chil- 
dren. 

Philip. But will you, Felix, who have seen so many 
of these ^rand jdays that have been acted in London* 
tell us what scwrt of things they are ? 

Felix. Oh, I could not make such children as you un- 
derstand any thin? about them. 

Edwin. But perhaps I could understand tiiem. Try, 
will you 1 

'Felix. Really, I don't remember exactly : I've seen so 
many, they are jumbled together in my head ; and they 
are so like one another, there's no telling 'em asunder. 
There's a ♦♦•♦♦♦ good character in one — I forget which. 

Cherry (aside to Philip). Did you hear the word Felix 
said before good character t 

Felix. A *♦♦••• good character, upon my honour. 
There's a man that's a buck, and has been ^tailor; and 
lie's always 8a3ring, Push on ! keep moving ! push on ! 
keep moving! 

Edwin. But is that all he says ? 

Felix. All that I remember. Yon know, one only re- 
members the good things. 
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Edwin. Well, but I mippose he 4oes something rery 
diyerting. 

Felix. Yes, that he does. He tears his coat» and his 
father takes it off to mend it. 

Edwin. Upon the stage 1 

Felix, Yes, upon the stage : for the father was a tailor 
too, therefore it was quite in character — quite naturaL 
So the son stands without his coat ; and while he is 
aianding in that condition, a fine lady with a great for- 
tune, whom he is courting, comes pop in upon them ; 
and then he scrambles and shuffles himself into his coat« 
this way — {imitates) ; and he, or the father tailor, I forget 
which, sits down upon the needle, and phcks^ himself; 
and then all the house clap, and cry, encore 1 encore ! 

Edwin, But this is a farce, is not it ^ 

Felix. No, no, it's a comedy : surely I must know, 
that have been in London, and have read the playbill. 
The farce always comes after the play— do you under- 
stand 1 First there is a tragedy, or else a comedy, do 
ye see ; and afterward a farce. Now this did not come 
afterward, so. it could not be a farce, you know ; and it 
could not be a tragedy, because theve was no killingt 
and it ended happily ; so it must be a com#dy. 

Edwin. But are all things that are neither tragedies 
nor farces, comedies 1 

Felix. To be sure, what else can they be, unless they 
are operas ; and those are all singing almost. 

Edwin. But all the new comedies cannot be'like this, 
Felix 1 What other characters do you remember % 

Felix. I donH recollect any in particular; but 1 know, 
in general, there is always a dasher, a buck, a dandy ; 
and he must walk this way, and stand this way, and 
lounge this way ; and he must swear and slash about ; 
and he must have a whip or a littlo«tick; and his neck 
must be made as thick as his body withcravatsover his 
chin — that's his character. 

Edwin. His dress, you mean. 

Felix, Well, but I tell you, the dress makes the char- 
acter. 

Edwin. Qh, I did not know that. 

Felix. For sometimes a man that's dressed in char- 
acter makes the house roar before he has said a word. 
Then there must be a fine lady, a fiirt, a coquette ; and 
she muit be dressed too in the tip, tip, top of the 
fashion ; and she must stare this way^ or (mt up her 
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glass so ; and eyert'body, 'squires, aixd baronets, and 
lords, and all, must be in love with her; I mean if she 
has a large fortune ; and if she has nothing, then some 
ridiculous, old, old man, hobbhng this ioay^ must be in 
love with her, and she must quiz him. 

PkUip. Quiz him ! what's that? 

Felix. Pshaw : 1 can't explain it — but everybody knows 
— ^those that ar'n't in the fashion are quizzes; and all 
poor people, and old people, uncles and aunts, mothers 
and fathers in wigs, are quizzes, and always are quizzed 
in the new {days ; without them there could be no fun. 
Why do yon lo€k so stupid, child ! — {to Philip). 

Philip. Because I do not understand what you mean 
by quizzing, and quizzed, and quiz. 

Cherry. Look in the dictionary, cannot you, Philip I 

Edwin. You will not find it in the dictionary, my 
dear. 

Felix, No, no, because it is a fashionable word. How 
can you be so stupid, child ! it means taking a person in 
— making them look like fools — making a joke of them. 

Philip, But, then, what did you mean by quizzing 
fathers, and mothers, and uncles, and aunts, and poor 
people, and old people 1 

Felix {with infinOe contempt). Child ! I wish you would 
not pester me with such foolish questions : what can 
you know of the world, and how can I explain these 
things to you f 

Cherry. Come away, Philip, let us mind our business, 
and seal the notes — Fll light the candle. [Exit Cherry. 

Felix, Where was 1 1 Oh, besides a fine dashing gen- 
tleman, and a fine dashing lady, and some quizzical old 
people, there must be attorneys and apothecaries, that 
are always ridiculous ; and there must be an Irishman 
to make blunders, and talk with the brogue ; and there 
must be a Frenchman to talk broken English, and say 
dis and dat, and a few words of French— c<wnm« ilfaut — 
je ne scais quoi — pardonnez moi — tout au contraire ; and 
then the scenes must change very often; and there 
nm^ be some good songs— nonsense songs. 

Edwin, What do you mean by nonsense songs ? 

FeHx, Oh, any thmg will do, if you sing it well ; for 
instance— (ftn^i) . 

** With a wig[-wig-wag ; 
Withajig-jig-jag; 

Q3 
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With a crick-crick-crack ; 
With a nick-nick-nack ; 
With a whack-whack-whack ; 
On the back-back-back." 

Philip. Oh, Felix! but really! it is like a little child's 
8ong. 

Felix, N^ matter what it is like, it is Tcry nuch ad- 
mired — quite the rage. 

Re-enter Cherry, with a candle. 

But this is nothing to *♦ The little fariMng ruMight:* 
Give me that candle, Cherry, and you shall hear it. 

[Felix singt " The Little Farthing Rushlight.'* 

Philip and Cherry (laugh). Oh, Felix ! it is impossib]^ 
that grown-up people can be so very silly. 

Felix. Silly ! nothing's. ai% that's the fashion. 

Enter a Servant,, 

Servant. Mr. Edwin, there's a pedler below ; he has a 
load of fine things: toothpick-casea, and* pins, and 
broaches, and watches^ 

Felix, Who would look at such travelling fellow's 
trumpery, that has been in Lon'on 1 

Edwin, We do not want any tlung— don't keep the 
poor man waiting. 

Cherry, But, Edwin, let us lOok at the pretty boxes 
and things. 

Philip. And the watches ! Oh, Edwin I let us look at 
the watches. 

Edwin, As we do not intend to buy any thing from 
this man, we should not give him the troid3le of open- 
ing his pack. 

Philip. No ; to be sure we should not. 
' Edwin. Tell him that he need not wait. 

Servant. Sir, the poor man fell agaipet a slooe, and 
has cut his leg sadly* 

Edwin. Cut his leg ! Let us go and see him, perhaps 
we can do some goc^— (Edwin goingy. 

Cherry. Oh ! I know an exceUent thing — ^lint I Dame 
Deborah said so — Dame Deborah is the best person in 
the world fox lint, when I cut my hand. Oh, Philip ! 
stay for me. 

Philip, .'Come along then, quick. 

[Exeitnt Philip and Cherry^ 

Felix. Lord! what » fuss aboiU ^ cut on a pedlei^s 
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shin: i«^, if it was the king, or my lord mayor him*, 
self, they could not run faster. But, poor children, they 
know nothing of the world — how should they 1 — (goes to 
the tabl^Hmd looks at the notes). Heyday; what a parcel 
of notes — invitations to the world and his wife, to see 
this foolish play. ]Bdwin thinks to have all the viUage 
at his beck, I see ; and to be lord of the manor, and king 
over us all ! But it sha'n't do— it sha'n't do. He may 
invite as many people as he pleases ; but I'm too sharp 
for him. His play shall not be acted to-night, that I'm 
resolved upon. FU outwit him yet, or my name is not 
Felix. \ExiL 



SCENE II.— Tfte Dame Bckool^Dame Deborah in Ket 
great chair, knitling-^Enter Miss Bdbberly, ^ 

Miss B, So, Dame Deborah, are you alive still % Look'^ 
ing, foir all the world, just as you used to do before I 
went to^on'on. 

Dame. Ay, mi«3, just as I used to do, and I hope, misSj 
you are the same. 

Miss B. (aside). The same ! Has the old trowdledum 
no eyes ? — (aloud). Why, Dame Deborah, you must be as 
old as Paul's, or the Monument, at least ; I remember 
you sitting in that very chair, knitting, ever since I was 
bom. La! how tired you must be ; and every one of 
the old things, and the Bible and all, just the same as 
before I went to Lon'on. La! how dull you must be ; 
and have you only the old little comer of a garden 
(iooking out), that you used to have ? 

Dame, No more, miss ; but 1 be happy — at your sei> 
vice. 

Miss B, Why, how can you be happy with such a 
little bit of a thing? our town-garden is twenty times as 
big ; and I and papa are always fretting because it is no 
Wggen 

Dame. Ah, Miss ! a little thing will make a person 
happy if they be so inclinable ; and all the great things 
in this mortad world will not do as much if they be not 
90 inclined. 

Miss B, Very true, very likely ; but I did not come 
here to be preached to. Pray, did noj my mUd Jane 
leave a banabox here T 
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Ikam. Ay, she did (foing for the^ hmMoM, mtd hrimg^ 
Uig it mu), and here it is, safe, miss. What would yoa 
be pleased to haye done with it ? 

Miss B, (opening it). In the first and foremost place, 
dame, you must do something for me. 

Dame. Any service in my power, and in reason and 
right, 3rou may be sure of from me. Miss Babberty ; for 
I lored your mother from the time she was this high, 
learning her criss-cross ro% at my knee ; she was as 
sweet a child, God bless her, as — 

Miss B. (interrupting). Ay, I dare say she was. I won- 
der they did not send her to a London school ; but that's 
oyer now. Look here. Dame Deborah (opening the 
bandbox)y look at this elegant silk shawl handkerchief, as 
ffood as new ; I never wore it, but at my Lady Grim- 
drum's one night, and once at Vauxhall, and once at 
Ranela^h, and twice at the play. I don't know what 
my maid, Mrs. Jane, will say to my giving away so 
good a thing, which, by right, ought to be hers ; but 
here, dame, take it, and no,w-^ 

Dame. I ask your pardon, miss, I cannot take it. It 
would not become me to wear such a fine thing ; but I 
am as much beholden to you as if I took it ; and glad, 
moreover, I am, to see you have so much of your moth- 
er's heart, to think, when far away, of a poor eld 
woman. 

Miss B, (aside). La! how she mistakes; Vm sure I 
never thought of her when I was away — (aloud). Come, 
come, take this shawl, without more parading or pala- 
ver ; and throw away this horrid dowdy thing, that lo<A8 
as if you had womit these hundred years. 

Dame. No, miss, no : with your good leave, I value 
this, plain serge though it be, above all the shawls, silk 
or other, that ever can be ; for it was made of the spin- 
nings of my dear children, two generations of theni; 
and your own sweet mother had her hand in it. I think 
I see her now, a-tuming that very wheel yonder, under 
my own eye, for the first time. Pretty soul ! God bless 
her little fingers ! 

Misi B. (aside). She's doting, certainly. She'd talk 
for ever if I'd let her, 1 believe. 

Dame (after wiping her eyes). Well, Miss Babberly, 
pray be pleased to tell me what 1 can do to serve you ; 
tor 'twill be a ^tisfaction to me to do any thing, be it 
ever so little, for your mother's daughter. 
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Miss B. What I want, in tnith, is little enough — only 
your old school-henches for to-night. 

Dame. Ah! youAhould be heartily welcome to thern^ 
miss, only that I have promised them to Master Edwin 
for to-night : 'tis his father's birthday, and he has made 
a little play for our young folks to act ; and all flie vil- 
,' la^e, and even old I, reckon to be at the bowling-green 
this night, by six o'clock. 

MissB. Well, well, I know all that; but my brother 
Felix and I have a scheme of our own, and we must 
have the benches, do you understand ? and we'll show 
your young folks how to do something better worth see- 
ing by all the village than this nonsensical play of Mas- 
ter Edwin's, as you call him. What can he know of 
pl^s — he that has never been in Lon'on I 

Dame. Indeed, Miss Babberly, I cannot say as to that : 
but this I know, that I have promised him my bNenches. 

MUs B, Pooh ! what signifies your promise % 

Dame. Myjjtromise ! whit signifies it, miss ! Poor as I 
am, my promise is as much to me— as much, ay, as 
mountsdns of shawls would be to you. Miss Babberly. 

Miss B. La ! how the woman talks. 

Dame. Though I be nobody, I would not break my 
promise, look you, for anybody upon earth, miss : not 
ibr the queen's majesty, if so be she were to come down 
from her throne in her royal robes, and crown upon her 
head, to this poor cottage, and say to me, Dame Debo- 
rah, break your word for me, and I'll make you a dutch- 
ess : I womd make answer — No, please your queenship, 
I have a soul to be saved as well as your majesty's lady- 
ship ; and as to being a dutchess here upon earth, I reck- 
on to be soon an angel in heaven. 

Miss B. You an angel ! you look wondrous like one, 
indeed ! .you must alter greatly before you are an angel. 

Dame. True, Miss Babberly ; and great alterations do 
come to pass in a short time, as we see in people even 
here upon earth. 

Miss B. So the short and the long of it is, that you 
won't lend us your old benches. 

Dame. I cannot, miss, having promised to lend them 
to another. 

Miss B. La ! you could make an excuse, if you had 
but a mind. Could not you say that you did not know 
we was to come home ; antf that you'd promised them 
first, long ago, to me 1 

II 32 
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Dame. Would not that be a li«, miss 1 

Miss B. Dear me, no ; that's only called an excuse in 
Lon'on. 

Dame, I never was in Lon'on, miss — {aside) ; and wish 
you had never been the|?e neither, if this is all the ^ood 
you've learned by it. 

Miss B. Keep your old benches to younelf then; 
rU be bound we'll do as well without them ; and, Pfl an- 
swer for it, I'll get your little dears to do what we want 
in spite of you. 

Dame. It will not be in. spite of me, if it be any^hlsg 
right that you want of them ; and in spite of you — no 
offence ,meant. Miss Babberly — they will not do any 
thing that's wrong. 

Miss B, Right or wrong, I'U make them do whatever 
I choose — (Dame shakes her head). That is, when you 
ar« not by to shake your head at them, and frighten 
them out r>{ their wits. 

Dame, As to that, they ben't a bit afraid of me^ miss ; 
'tis ohly of doing wrong they be taught to be afraid ; 1 
will not say a- word to them, one way or other, bul^ juat 
stand by, this way ; and do you ask them. Miss Babber- 
ly, what you please : if it be right, they'll say, yes : if 
wrong (striking her stick on the ground), they'U say, no ! 

Miss B. (softening her voice). Oh, come, come. Dame 
Deborah, don't be so stiff and cross, but do you get 
them to do what I want. I only just want these chil- 
dren to give up acting this foolish play of Edwin's ; and 
my brother and I will show them how to act a much bet- 
ter. 

Dame. Oh ! surely, Miss Babberly, you would not ask 
them to do such an illnatured thing by poor Mr. £dwin» 
when he has taken such pains to get this little play ready 
for his father's birthday. 

Miss B, He was very illnature^ to me ; h^ didi not 
dance with me this time last year at the ball ; and one 
bad turn deserves another. 

Dame. And can you. Miss Babberly, remember to bear 
malice a whole year ? No, no, take my advice. 

Miss B. I don't want any advice — I hate advice— alll 
ask of you is to let me see the children — where are 
they ? 

Dame. They be out in the field hard by ; but, if I ring 
this little bell, they will be here in a trice. 
> Miss B. Ring it theji — ring it directly. 
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• » 

Dame, Ah ! my dear Mids Babberly, do-ye* think a bit, 
and you'll not go to do a spiteful thing, and you'll not go 
to spoil all. the sport of these innocent little ones, and 
breed ill-will, especially on this happy day — (Dame Deb- 
orah lays her htmd c^ectionatel^ on Miss Babherly^s arm). 
Ah ! iny dear miss, think a bit, think a bit, do-ye^ ! pray ! 

Mi\s B. {shaking her off). I have thought long enough, 
and i hate thinking. Ring ! ring ! that's all 1 want of 
youi ring, ring, and no more preaching— if you won't 
ring, / will. 

\^e dame sighs, and leans on her stick — Miss Bab' 
berly snatches the bell and rings. 



§CBNE Uh—Enter the children-— Miss Babberly, taking 
artificial flowerj out of a bandbox, 

Mi^s B. Come, children ! I want you to do something 
for me. Look at these beautiful thmgs, just fresh (rom 
Lon'on. I'll give you these if you'll do what I want. 

All the children exclaim, How pretty ! how pretty ! • 

Nancy. How like a real lilach ! — I should like to have 
that pretty bunch of laburnums. 

Mary. And these roses — oh ! how pretty they are ; 
but they have no smell. I would much rather have the 
real sweet roses in our dame's garden. 

Miss B. But real roses wither in a minute. Now, 
you may stick these artificial flowers in your bonnet, and 
they will last for ever. Don't they look pretty this 
way 1 — ( placing them in Mary''s hat). 

Mannah (laughing). They look very odd, Mary, in your 
old hat« 1 don't &ink they are suited to us poor chil- 
dren. 

Miss B. Very likely — ^yet they are quite the fashion, 
I assure you. 

Rose. But we know nothing of fashion — ^we care noth- 
ing for fashion ! 

Miss B. (aside). They are the most stupid countrified 
creatures I ever saw — (aloud). But only consider, Mary, 
how this becomes you % 

Mary. Indeed, miss, I thank you kindly, but I do not 
think it would become me at all to wear such things — 
would it, dame 1 

[borne Deborah puts her firmer on her lips, and is 
silent 
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Miss B. But, Hannah, this necklace ; would not yon 
like to have this 1 

Hannah. No, miss, I am obliged to you, I hare no 
wish for it ; I have no use for it. 

Rose. Would you be j^eased to tell us at once, miss, 
what it is that you want us to do for you 1 because, if 
we can do it we will, without any presents. 

Miss B. Why ! I only want you to give up acting this 
foolish thing for Mr. Edwin, and my brother Fehx and I 
will show you how to do an impromptu of our own in- 
vention ; then you wiU have nothing to get by heart, 
and will have an elegant supper ready for you after it's 
over ; and sweetmeats of all sorts ; and everybody ^ that 
is, all the company we have in our house from London, 
will admire yon. 

Mary {to Ros9p aside). Sweetmeats of all sorts ! do you 
hear that ? 

Hannah {aside). Oh ! I should like sweetmeats very 
much. 

Miss B, {aside). Ha ! ha ! I see the sweetmeats will 
do the business. 

Rose {aside to Mary), But, then, I would not break my 
word for sweetmeats — would you, Mary % 

Mary {aside to Rose). No, to be sure. 

Hannah {aside to Mary and Rose), No, no, we HMlst not 
do that. 

Rose J{aside to Mary and Hannah). Besides, Mr. fidwin 
is always so good to us. 

Miss B, Well, .children, do you intend to keep me "here 
all day — ^yes or no ? 

Rose. No, thank you, miss ; we are much obliged to 
you ; but we cannot break our promise, you know, with 
Mr. Edwin. 

Miss B. Speak for yourself only, if you please. Miss 
Pert ; do not say we, for I dare say there are many here 
who are not of your mind. 

The children all exclaim, No ! no ! not one ! Rose has 
said what we all thought. 

■ Dame. This is just what I expected from you, my dear 
children— (*A€ goes to kiss thm). I told Miss Babberly 
so : I advised her — 

Miss B. Don't talk of advising me, you preaching old 
woman ! — {pushes the crutch from under Dame Deborah a» 
she stoops, and throws her down). 
^ Children exclaim, She pushed our dame down ! 
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[Some of them help the dame up, while Mary catches 

hold of Miss Babberly'^s hands, and Rose throws 

Miss BabbeHy^s shawl over the young lady, and 

winds it round her while she struggles and screams. 

Dome*. My dears, what are you about t she could not 

mean to do me any harm. 

Rose. Oh, yes, she did, she did ; and now we have her 
hands safe. 

Miss jB. Impertinence ! insolence ! children ! brats ! 
let me go ! you shall be all put in jail— papa will put 
you all in the pillory for thisH-if you don't let me loose 
this minute. 
Rose. Not till you have asked our dame's pardon. 
Miss B. (struggles in vain, crying loudly). Let me loose ! 
let me loose, children ! 

Dame. My dears, this must not be.- I will let yon 

loose, miss, if you will only be still — (she unwinds the 

shawl, and sets Miss Babberly at liberty). You know, my 

4ear children, we should return good for evil. 

Miss B. You shall all suffer for this, I promise you. 

[B^t Miss Babberly. 
Rose. Miss Babberly, you have left your bandbox. 
Dame. Run after her with it. Rosy, and carry it to her 
house. Pray be civil, my child. You will fed me, 
when you come back, sitting out under the great tree in 
the meadow, hearing these little ones their parts ; and 
do you come and say yours, do you mind me. Rose t 

[ExeunL 



SCENE IV.— J. room^ ornamented with boughs, and gar^" 
lands, and flowers — Edwin, Philip, and Cherry. 

Philip (on the top of a step-ladder). Oh I I am very glad 
Edwin likes our work. 

Cherry (clapping her hands). So am I ! so am I ! 
Philip. Edwin, will you be so kind as to hang up these 
garlands for me, for I cannot reach quite high enough. 
Edwin, do you think my father will like it ? 
t Cherry. Edwin, do yoathink mamma will like it ? anti 
* shall we bring papa in before dinner, or wait till tea- 
time? Do you think the smell of the flowers is too 
strong 1 — I don't know what people mean by the smell 
of flowers being too strong for them — Edwin, do you % 
32* 
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— Edwin, do you like the smell of honeysuckles or roses 
best 1 and do you like these dog-roses 1 

Edwin. Which of the six questions that you have 
asked me, Cherry, shall I answer firsts 

[Edwin is busy putting up the garlands, 

Philip. My dear Cherry, six questions ! that is really 
too much. Now, Edwin, donH you think we had better 
ask mamma to have the tea-table here, that we may 
drink tea before we go to the play ? Oh ! my dear Ed- 
win, have the children their parts quite perfect ? Do you 
think Rosy will act the old grandmother well ? Does 
Dame Deborah come ? I hope she will— I love Dame 
Deborah. Does not Willy play the sailor admirably 
well 1 and do not the trousers fit him very well ? 

Cherry. Six ! there, Philip, you have asked six ques- 
tions your own self, and without ever waiting for an — 
My goodness ! Look, Philip ! Edwin ! Edwin ! look what 
comes here ! 

Enter Willy y his hair and clothes wet — he is followed by m 
dog as wet as himself ^ and who has one of his legs tied up, 

Edwin, What is the matter, Willy 1 you look as if you 
had been half drowned. 

Willy. So I have, master ; but no matter for that ; I 
ihink very little o' that ; I think more o' my dog. If he 
had but ha' let my dog alone, I should not ha' minded 
the rest a straw ; but he — 

Edwin. He — who? 

Cherry. Who ? who do you mean by he ? 

Philip. Felix ? he must mean Felix I there is nobody 
else in the world could be iUnatured enough to do such 
a thing. 

Edwin. But let us hear what he has done, for we have 
heard nothing yet. 

Willy. Why, master, I had been ever so long looking 
for my dog, who was wanted to rehearse his part in the 
play aloD^ with Uie rest, as he was very well able to 
do ; and just when I had found him, and as we were 
coming along the path together by the water-side, who 
should we meet but Mr. Felix ; so, not having seen he 
since he came from Lon*on town, I takes off my hat, 
and asks him how he does, as civil as needs be, and was ^ 
then passing on in haste — "Where, now? in snch a 
hurry," says he, standing across my way. So, in as 
ew words as might be, I told him all about your play. 
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Mr. Edwin. " Give up this here nonsensical play,'' says 
he, ** and I'll i^ow you how to do something better." 
•* Give it up ! no, that I won't," says I ; " and as to show- 
ing us something better, I doubt if you could, sir," says 
I : on this, he used some uncivil words about you. Mas- 
ter Edwin ; which I, not thinking myself bound to bear, 
made answer in my turn, that you were as good as he, 
and better, and cleverer too, though so be you had not 
been to Lon'on. '* Say that again," says he, ** and 111 

give you as good a 'ducking as ever you had in your 
fe." So I said it again, and he shoved me into the riv- 
er, I not thinking he would do smoh a thing ; for if I had, 
I would have stood this way, and deled him, so I 
would ; but not being on my guard, souse I went, and 
my dog after me. Well ! I should not have minded all* 
only Mr. Felix had the malice to throw a stone at my 
Keeper as he was scrambling up the bank ; and his poor 
leg is so hurt he can't walk on it ; and so he canH do his 
part to-night in the play, whidi is what grieves me more 
than all, because he had it so pat, and I had taken such 
a world of pains to teach him : not but what he leaurned 
as fast as a dog could learn. Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! 

Philip. Poor fellow ! Cherry, let us go and ask mam- 
ma to give us something for him to eat. 

Edwin, And come with me, Willy, that I may get 
you dried, and give you some clean clothes. 

Wiily. Oh no, thank you, master, I did itot come here 
to beg for clothes ; and as to being wet, I don't mind it 
a farthing ; and as I was in a good cause, I don't think 
it a shame to be ducked. I did not come here to beg 
for pity, do you see : but, Master Edwin, you coM do 
me a great favour. 

Edwin, What is it ? Whatever it is, if I can do it, I 
will. 

Willy. Don't say that before you know what it is, for 
fear you should repent afterward. 

Edwins No, I am not in the least afraid of that: 
speak — ^tell me what it is I can do for you. 

WUly, Why, master, I heard say that the king's birth- 
day could be put oflf ; now, if your father's birthday 
could be put off for a few days, just tflT my dog's leg is 
well enoiigh for him to act ; for without lum it will be 
nothing: no, I won't say that ; but all the pleasure to 
me would be lost : all ! no, 1 don't say all. In short, I 
don't know how to ask such a thing ; but I do wish th« 
play could be put off till Keeper's leg is w^ 
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Edwin. It sliall be put off— you need say no more; I 
will' go to my father this moment, and tell him what has 
happened. I promised yen, Willy, that I would do naf 
' thing you asked me, and to be sure I keep my word. 
Now ffo home, and take off your wet clothes^, and all I ' 
ask of you is, that you will fovgiye Feli^ and let us 
Itoive no quarrels in our village. 

Willy. Ill forgive him, and PU never say a word more 
about it. [Eseit Edwin. 

Willy (solus). Well ! I am very, very much obliged to 
Master Edwin for putting off the play ^ my poor dog's 
leg is well : more obliged than if he had given me ever 
80 many coats and hats. T/uU is really good-natured 
of him, and I love him for it : but he is.^dways so— ht 
never thinks of himself when he can do a kind thing l^ 
another. 

Enter Cherry and Philip^ with a plate of meat for the dog. 

Philip. So the play is put off! 

Cherrf. So the play is put off! 

PMlip. Let us ffive poor Keeper the meat at any rate 
— it IS not his famt. 

Cherry. No, it is Felix's fault. Here, Keeper! Keep- 
er ! [ They feed the dog. 

Philip. Willy, you must go home directly, and take 
off your wet clothes ; Edwin bid me not let you stay. 
It is not very civil, I know, to turn you ootof the house ; 
but it is for your good. 

Willy. That I am sure it is, when Master Edwin de- 
sired it — a good morning to you ! and thank you for be- 
ing so kind to Keeper. Come along, poor fellow ! poor 
fellow ! come along ; I won't walk too fast for you. 

[ExitWiUy. 

Cherry, Oh ! my dear Philip, are not you sorry that 
poor Edwin's play is not to be acted to-nigl^jt 1 

Philip. Veiy, very sorry, indeed! but as soon a« 
Keeper gets well, it will be acted. 1 will tell you wlat. 
Cherry, as my father's birthday is to be put off, we 
should take down all these flowers, and wait till the day 
when Edwin's play is to be acted, before we show my 
father our bower. 

Cherry. What ! pull down all our work — all our beauti- 
ful garlands — all we have been doing since &ve o'clock 
this morning— all our bower— all ! 

PhiUp. Yes, all ! because it would be good-natured to 
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Edvhi to keep it all ibr the day when he has his play. 
Oh, Cherry, my dear ! let us be good-natured to Edwin, 
who is so good to us, and to everybody. 

Cherry* Well, do — putt it all down then ; and when 
you have done, tell me, and — I will look up. 

[Cherry sits down and hides her face with her hands 
"^Philip tears down the branches and flowers. 
. Philip* Look up. Cherry ; it is all down. 
Cherry. .All down ! — {after a pause), I will help you to 
carry the flowers away. It is a great pity ! 

PhiHp. But we can make it as pretty again another 
day. Come, help me to drag these great lK>ughs. 

[JEaeuntf dragging off the boughs. 



ACT III. 



SCENE h— Felix and Miss Bdbberly^ 

Miss B. To be insulted in this manner by a paieel of 
beggarly brats, and an obstinate old woman ! 

Felix, But what provokes me is, that this Edwin has 
become quite king of the village ; and nothing is to he 
done contrary to his will and pleasure ; and what a rout 
about his father's birthday, and his own nonsensical 
play. I gave a little rascad and his dog one good duck- 
mg, however, for talking to me about it. Edwin is so 
cursedly conceited too; for 1 was giving him an ac- 
count of the London plays, and he did not seem to ad- 
mire them at all. 

Miss B. Admire them ! no ; he admires nothing but 
himself. He told somebody, who told Jenny PaOrot, 
who told me, that he did not see any thing to be ad- 
mired in me — the quiz ! 

Felix. Quiz, indeed! you'll see how finely I'll quiz 
him before this day's over. This foolish play of his 
shall not be acted, I promise him : anct all Uie people 
whom he has invited shall stand staring at one another, 
like a parcel of fools ; and he, fool in the middle. 

MissB. But how? how? 

Felix. Oh, leave that to me — I have contrived it all. 
Look at this key — this is the key of the summer-house 
in the bowling-green, where they have their famous 
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theatre. It was l3ang on the table at the porter's lodgt 
Jvi8% DOW, when I was there : and a bright thought came 
into my heild at the moment ; so I put an old key, which 
is jnst the same size, in its place, and no one will per- 
ceive the difference till night ; and then* jnst when ^e 
company, and the actors, and act^sses, and Bflr. Mana- 
ger, and all, want the key, they will stand staring at 
one another, and at last will be forced to go home like 
fools as they are, for not one of *em would have the 
^irit to breads open a gentleman's door. Oh ! they'll be 
finely quizzed. 

]m$s B. Excellent ! excellent ! and those impertinent 
-chiklren will be punished just as they ought 'for their in- 
solence to me. Did you ever, in all 3rour life, hear of 
any thing so impertinent, as their tying me up in my 
own scarf! 

Felix. What ! did they tie you up quite tight, Bab 1 

Miss B, Quite tight. 

Felix, With your arms tn, close to your sides. 

Miss B. Yes, jost so. 

Felix. Capital ! you must have looked exactly like a 
mummy, Bab ; I wish Fd seen you. [Laughs loud* 

Miss B. Mimuny! indeed J Brother, I wish you 
wouldn't laugh so, hke a horse. 

Felix. Horse ! Indeed, Miss Bab. Let me tell you, 
miss — 

Enter Edwin. 

Edwin. I hope I don't interrupt you. 

Felix. No ; we were only — only — 

Miss B. Not at all, sir ; we were only— 

[Miss Bahherly makes him a scornful^ awkward half' 
courtesy^ hqlf-baw. 

Edwin. I am come to tell you, Felix, that we have 
given up all intention of aeifcting my play to-night. 

Felix. Really ! — (aside). Then I can't quiz him ; how 
provoking. 

Miss B. Then I suppose we can have Dame Deborah's 
benches. 

Edwin. Not to-night. Miss Babberly will not ask for 
them, 1 am sure, because the children and the people of 
the village will want them ; for, instead of the play, they 
are to have a little dance. 

Miss B. Dance ! and where will you get beaux 1 

Edwin. We shall not want beaux* for we shall biVd 
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no belles. Fefix toid me that all your family hare ccmir 
panv at home. 

Felix, But, pray, how could yon ^ve up your play % 

Edwin, Very easily ; I would give up any thing to 
avoid disputes., 

Felix. Disputes ! why, I thought you had every thing 
your own way in this place. I thought you were Lord 
Paramount here. 

Miss B, Yes; I thought you had partisans enough 
here, sir. 

Edwin, Far from wishing to have partisans, or to be 
the cause of quarrel, I am ready to give up m^r own 
schemes, you see. We are all very happy in this village, 
and do let us continue to be so ; let us all be good friends. 

Felix, To be sure — certainly — I have no objection. 
But I really de not see exactly what you would be at t 
disputes! quarrels! what do you mean ? 

Edwin. What do I mean, Felix ? You cannot have for- 
gotten poor little Willy and his dog. 

Felix (embarrassed). As to that, I remember the little 
scoundrel was impertinent to me, and I gave him and 
his dog a ducking, that's aU. 

Edwin. And nearly broke the dog's leg. Was Willy 
impertinent? I did net understand that. 

Felix. Well, no matter how it was ; if he put me in a 
passion, he must take the consequences. Mr. Edwin» 
you always take the part of every vulgar fellow against 
me ; and, let me tell you, sir, I do not think this very 
genteel conduct. 

Miss B. And I assure you, sir, if you expect me to be 
at your dance this evening, I have the pleasure to as- 
sure you that you will be disappointed. 

[Elxit Miss Babberlf, tossing her head. 

Felix. That's right, sister ; there's a girl of spirit ! 

Edwin. I shall never think yt>u a boy of spirit, after 
what I have now heard and seen. [Exit Edwin. 

Felix (going out at the opposite door). I'll make you re* 
pent of this before the sun goes down. [Exit. 



< 'SCENE II. — PhUiv and Cherry Ht their own house, with a 
large basket of strawberries and a bowl of cream. 

Cherry. After joy comes sorrow ; after sorrow com^s 
joy. Though we d^d puU down our garlands^ and though 
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we did give up Mwin's play, wt shall be very happy to* 
night ; and we shall make sdl the children at the darned 
80 happy with these strawberries and cream ! Was not 
manma very good to let us gather so many, and to give 
us such a ffreat quantity of nice cream t 

Philip, Yes ; but I am thinking how we can carry it 
without spilling it, as far as the Dame School. 

Cherry. As the milkmaids do : put it dn my head, and 
you shall see how well I can carry it. 

Philip. No, no, I will carry it; for I am better able 
than you, and stronger, and wiser. 

[He tries to carry the bowl on his head. 

Cherry. My dear ! m)r dear ! it is spilling in spite of 
all your strength and wisdom : besides, bc^rs are never 
milkmaids. 

Philip. But you know it is the part of a woman not 
to dispute about trifles with a man. 

Cherry. Well, I will not dispute : now give it me — 
{meekly, and putting her hands before her). Pray ! 

Philip. So I will, because you are so gentle and good- 
humoured : besides, I know it is the part of a man to 
give up to a woman if she does not dispute — {vlaces the 
howl on her head). Only don't tumble down, that's all I 
ask of you. 

Cherry. Tumble, my dear! look how steadily I carry 
it {Exeunt. 



SCENE III.— JIfr. Bahberly^s House-^Miss Bahberly and 
Felix. 

Miss B. Do you know, I've been explaining to papa 
all about the behaviour of Dame Deborah, and her rude- 
ness about the benches ; and telling him what a party 
tiiere is made against us here in the village : and he says 
he can punish that old beldam, and have her benches in 
spite of her, and this very night too. 

Felix. This night, can he t I'm glad of that, for it will 
humble Edwin's pride. ' She and all those stupid chil- 
dren are his partisans, and under his protection, I see ; 
and he is always doing things to make himself p>opular. 
You see, that though the play is given up, he will give 
them a dance to-night. The pedler who cut his leg, 
and ii«ho stays at their house, can play on the fiddle, and 
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he "will be their music. And I saw the children carry- 
ing such baskets of' strawberries, and bowls of cream. 
They are determined to keep their father's birthday, it 
seems, to provoke us ; but maybe we shall be too many 
for them yet. 

Mw* B. My father will manage that for you. 

Felix. Manage that ! How ! how ! Oh, tell me how ! 

Miss B. I will tell you how he will manage it : Dame 
Deborah is his tenant — she forgets that ; and she forgets 
that she hasn't paid her rent, nor can't, he says, for her 
cow has just died ; and so he'll send Bateman the bai- 
liflf down to seize all she has, this rery evening, and the 
benches first and foremost. 

Felix. Joe, triumph! Joe, triumph ! 

Miss B. Come, you'll hear him giving orders this min- 
ute. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. — A meadow near Dame Deborah's cottage — 
Dame Deborah setting out a table with a large bowl of 
creamj and children with baskets of strawberries — Cherry 
and Philip distributing the strawberries — Edwin sets the 
benches to the table — the pedler tuning his fiddle* 

Philip, Now everybody has strawberries. 

Cherry, And let everybody pick for themselves. 

[The children begin eating. 

Edwin. But, Philip, you have forgot your poor fiddler 
here ; is not he to have any ? 

PhUip. He shall have half of ndne. 

Cherry. And half of mine. 

[They give him a plate of strawberries. 
. Philip. I will put your fiddle out of your way, for we 
shall be an hour before we are ready for it. Picking 
strawberries is a serious affair. 

Edwin. But, then, consider that Dame Deborah came 
out on purpose to see you all dance ; and if you are so 
long before you begin, the sun will set, and it will be 
too late for her to stay out. 

Dame. Never mind me, dears — ^please yourselves, aiid 
nevermind me. 

Rose. Oh, yes, but we will mind you : We can't please 
ourselves without minding you. Let us dance befi^re 
we eat our strawberries, that we may not keep our dam 
out in the night dew. 

U B 33 
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Omnes* Yes, yes, yes. 
' [TAey push away their strawberries, and all rise and 
ge9 ready to dance. 
Pedler, What tune shall I play, master 1 — {to Edwin). 
Edwin. Rural Felicity. 

[H9 pla^s " Rwfal Felicity, ^^ and the children dance 
— IVkile. they are dancing, enter Felix with the 
*baUiJ^Miss Babberly follows. 
Dame, What comes here ? what is all this ? K 

Miss B. All this is what youVe brought on ymoself, ^ 
old woman, by your stubbornness. 
Felix, Bateman,do your duty — ^there are the benches. 
IBss B. Ay ; if you had lent them to us by fair means, 
it would have been better for you. 

Bateman (pushing by Edwin). Hy your leave, sir ! By 
your leave, damei— (takes hold of the end of the bench 
OH which Dame Deborah is sitting). My orders be, to 
seize all this housefiold furniture here, for rent and ar- 
rears, due to J. Babberly, Esq. 

Borne. What, all my little goods ! all !— and all on such 
a night as this ! 

[She clasps her hands tn an agony — the children 
gather round her in consternation, 
Philip {to Felix). You cruel creature ! 
Ckerry. Poor Dame Deborah! — poor good Dame 
Deborah! 
Rose. Oh! what can we do for her? 
Nancy. Oh ! is there any thing we can do for her % 
Mary. I never saw her ci^ before. 

[Dame wipes her eyes. 

Dame, Ood's will be done ! — God's will be done ! He 

has left me these — {she stoops and kisses the children). 

.Don't cry, dears— don't you cry, or I can't help it. Well, 

sir {to the hailiff), as Mr. Felix says, do yourduty, 

Edwin {springing forward). Stop, stop ! — ^how muofa Is 
the debt! 
Bateman. Seven guineas. 

Edwin, I have only four : but here is my watch, it is 
. worth — 

Felix {interrupting). No matter what it is worth, it 
won't do ; the rent is to bo paid in money ; I heard my 
ftitiier read the lease : and weady-money is the words men- , 
tinned in the lease. Bateman, carry off the benches. 

The Pedler {coming forward). Master Edwin, if yom 
want ready-money, if you be pleased, I can let yoo 
have it. [CHves guineas» 
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Edwin. Thank you, my good friend. Take my watcfc. 

Ptdler, No, master, no ; Til not take the watch— I'll 
take your word — that is enough. 

Edwin. Mr. Felix Babberly, here is the whole of what ' 
is due to you, or to your father, in ready-money. Now, 
let go this bench, if you please. - * 

Felix* Very well, sir : vastly well, sir ; I will be re- 
venged some time or other, you'll see. 

Miss B. Yes, yes, you have not done with us yet, I 
promise you. But go on with your vulgar diversions, 
and welcome ; and be assured, we don't want to be of 
the party. It is not such dancing as this, and such par- 
ties as these, we have been used to in Lon'on, I can tell 
you; and I will make papa live in Lon'on. Come away, 
brother Felix. [Exit Miss Babberly. 

Felix (aside). So ! they will have their dance, and be 
happy in spite of us ! How provokinff ! [Exit Felix. 

Cherry. How excessively ugly he looked ! 

Philip. Yes ; people always look ugly when they are 
m a passion. 

Dame. Handsome is that handsome doe8'^(^umtn^ 
to Edwin), Mr. Edwin, how shall I thank you? — But 
your oWn good heart thanks you enough. 

Willy. Yes, that it does, I'll answer for it. §ee how 
happy he looks ! 

Edwin. What a pity that Felix cannot be as happy — 

Dame. As good, you mean 1 

Philip, Oh, let us think no more of Felix. It. is very 
disagreeable to think of bad people. 

Cherry. Especially on papa's birthday : so let us go 
on dancmg. 

[Cherry Hind the rest of the children join hands; and 
she sings as they dance* 

" Come, follow, follow me, 
Ye fairy elves ttiat be ; 
Light trioping o'er the green, 
Come follow Mab your queen." 

[Exeunt. 
R2 
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